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Not i until redundancy talks 
dead lacked 

Scats opt for iill-giadiinle 
leaching profess iuii 
Loudon colleges nccuscd of n»st?f- 
st rip ping 

NORTH AMERICA 6 

Full reports of how science, 
defence, student aid, and 
teaching fared in President 
Reagan's budget for 1984 

OVERSEAS 7 

Polish academy of sciences plans 
to hive off applied science 
Spanish dons exempted from 
tough civil service law 
Books crisis hits Cuban medical 
schools 
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The diniutr of if lens: in lilt* first 
parts of a new series A. S. 
Abrnlumi mid Bernard 
Kennedy discuss (lie intellectual 
eiiiiiiile In India and Turkey, 8 
John O’Leary reports on the 
NAIJ's continuing efforts to 
produce a regional dimension; 
and Patricia Siintluelli follows 
the Select Committee an its 
provincial tour, 9 
Geoffrey Ahern explores the 
significance of esoteric cults in 
western thong lit, 1 1 
The crisis of English: Terence 
flawkcs, Peter lYfdriow.son, 
Jncquelluc Ruse, David 
Holbrook, Marc Clicneticr 
John Broad bent, and Culhi 
McCnbe con tribute to a 
Pat 

professions, state mid society in 
«“ r, y eighteenth ce.,lu?y " 
England, 14 . , y 
• N,ewby revieWs a new ! 
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and Paul Davies reviews The 
Lighter Side of Gravity by 
Jayant Narllkar (I7> 

EDUCATION BOOKS ig_2i 
Intmt schools, teacher training, 

Ersn** the role Of 
chief education officers are 
among the subjects of new 
books on edneation 
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J. F. C. Harrison on 
working class 
childhood, 15 | 


J. K. Galbraith on 
why art pays, 12 


Maurice Godelier 
on French 
social science , 9 


by John O'Leary 

The Department of Education and Science this week 
put forward plans to allow a substantial increase in 
student numbers in colleges and polytechnics, forcing 
up staff/student ratios and cutting unit costs. -The policy 
is in sharp contrast to plans for the universities to be 
announced today by Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
State for Education and Science. 

At separate meetings with the local authorities and 
the board of the National Advisory Board DOS officials 
presented a paper which conceded that overall cuts in 
public sector higher eduemion “should be much less" 
than the 10 per cent target set by the Government if 
costs are contained. 

However, there was considerable unease in the NAB 
board at the DES proposals, which wuukl involve 
continuing high recruitment without a corresponding 
boost to resources while universities were being (old to 
reduce their numbers. The board is to make its decision 
on Future numbers before Easter. 

The paper offers the view that an overall slaff/studeul 
ratio of 12:1 “ought to be feasible" by a selective' 
increase in non-science subjects. In the sciences, the 
increase would be 20 per cent, to 10.6:1, while others 
(apart from art and design) would rise bv 39 per cent 
to 14.5:1. 

"These changes would primarily have to be achieved 
through an increase in class size: with the dear implica- 
tion that if student numbers are broadly maintained at 
their current level the increase in class sizes would have 
to be achieved largely through a rationali zation 
«>ursc,” the_CLES_pape«ayfc 

They argued that polytech nics and colleges should 


respond to continuing high demand for places by 
accepting stuff/siudcnt rntios at least 25 to 30 per cent 
worse Ihun Inst year’s average of 8:1. And (heir paper 
put the case for moving to an average of 12:1 by 
increasing class sizes still further in the arts, social 
sciences* and humanities. 

Although neither meeting readied a positive conclu- 
sion, the local authorities, at a meeting of the Expendi- 
ture Steering Group: Education, were anxious not to 
narrow access to higher education. The NAB 
hoard, which referred the paper to a working group, 
agreed not to uttcinpl to protect the existing level of 
finance per student during its 1984/5 planning exercise 
to set student and financial tnrgcts in the public sector. 

A separate paper from the NAB secretariat estimated 
that to protect the existing unit of resource when 
Government and local millinrity cuts might result in 
overall budget reductions of about 15 per cent would 
mean halving the number of students admitted/or 
spending 20 per cent less per student. 

“In Her Majesty’s Inspectorate’s view, within a fairly 


wide range of SSKs, performance and class size arc not 
related. This view is reinforced by the fact that there 
nrc already institutions with good academic reputation 
operating within the SSR/cInss size ranges implied bv an 
overall SSR of 12:1.” 

Sheffield, Hatfield. Newcastle and North Si ufloi shire 
polytechnics are named as examples of those with high 
stuff/stiuleiil ratios in science subjects; Coventry, City 
■of London and Sheffield are listed for the ii* irin ‘p : ^/r 
subjec ts. The pan ijr, tiuh nn » ■ ■■ niii ‘ill l‘i ITiilri m , pr r 
-alMs-as- < a It-’fliuiiable target for all institutions” even at 
the lower level projected if student numbers remain 
constant or return to 1981 levels. 


Humanities PM)s: universities 

must do better, says DES 




hy Sandra Hempel 

Universities have been told to im- 
prove the noor performance record 
of postgraduate humanities students 
which is now to be kept under con- 
stant review by the Department of 


which is now to be kept under con- 
stant review by the Department of 
Education and Science. The situation 
will be reassessed next year. 

A survey of graduates taking up 
major slate studentships from 1972- 
74 carried out by the department Inst 
summer has shown that, eight years 
later, only half had obtained their 
fl ua *[fi®ah < Jt , s. Of those given awards 
,n . i9 7-. 42 per cent had failed to 
gam PhD by 1982 while 47 per cent 
nad not received their masters de- 
gree. In 1973 and 1974 the failure 
rat 5 w* 5 40 per cent and 51 per cent 
and 49 tier cent respectively. 

The department has now written 
to all vice chancellors and principals, 
describing the results as “a source of 
considerable disappointment and 
concern". It would be reasonable to 
expect that, with very few excep- 
tions, all students would have pre- 
sented a thesis for a higher degree 
within five years of starting their 
course of study, the DES says. 

The DES stresses the role of indi- 
vidual university departments in pro- 
viding guidance and supervision to 
postgraduate students and asks that 
the contents of its letter be brought 
to the attention of ait heads of de- 
partments 


While the DES has published only 
the national results of its survey, it 
also has the information broken 
down institution by institution. There 
is said to he a wide difference be- 
tween the best and the worst which 
bears little relationship to the reputa- 
tion of the universities involved. 

Officials hope that universities will 
compare their performance with the 
national average. While they accept 
that improving the performance rate 
is a long-term task, there is hope 
that some progress might be shown 
when the survey is repeated in about 
a year. 

The decision to carry out the sur- 
vey was taken following the conclu- 
sions of the working party on post- 
graduate education - the Swinner- 
ton-Dyer report - n year ago. This 
looked at natural and social sciences 
and blamed the universities for the 
“wholly unsatisfactory” completion 
rates. 

The DES believes that the labora- 
tory-based work involved in natural 
science research and the compara- 
tively small amount of writing 
needed for submission for a higher 
degree means that these students will 
necessarily tend to complete their 
work in a shorter time than humani- 
ties postgraduates. Even allowing for 
this, however, officials think the fi- 
gures are capable of considerable im- 
provement. 
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Richard Green of Coventry received one of 39 special medallions from 
, me Minister, Mrs Thatcher, this week, marking the completing 
of his Engineering Industry Training Board fellowship in manufactur- 
ing management. 

Mr Green was well pleased with his award, but less happy about 
the fact that he has been unemployed since he left A I vis In Coventry 
at the end of his fellowship. He took a first class degree in Production 
Engineering from Coventry Polytechnic before selection for the 
scheme, which is Intended to encourage young engineers to enter 
management rather than design or research. He now says he will look I 
for work abroad. 


College accused of trying to beat Treasury 


by Patricia Santinclli 

Trinity and All Saints College. Leeds 
was named this week as one of the 
institutions which attempted to beat 
Treasure cash deadlines by putting 
excess funds it held at the end of the 
financial year in the hands of a soli- 
citor. 

Sir James Hamilton, permanent 
secretary at the Department of 
Education and Science named the 
Ro ®8n Catholic college at the House 
of Commons Committee of Public 
Accounts which was taking evidence 


on the control of grants to voluntary 
colleges. 

Sir James was explaining why 
some 14 colleges held cash balances 
in excess of between four and 1 i per 
cent of tlieir net expenditure. 
According to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General’s report cash ba- 
lance had been revised from an ori- 
ginal £2.6m to £4.6m. 

Trinity had claimed an increase in 
funding. It revised its claim from nil 
to £800,000 against an estimated 
annual expenditure of £300,000. But 


on March 31 1982 the college was 
shown to have a cash balance of 
£535,000. Part of this was proved to 
be for a building project for which 
money had to he found in advance 
but the £300, IKK) placed with a solici- 
tor has now been reclaimed by the 
department. 

It was also revealed that unother 
unnamed college was found after an 
internal DES audit to have held a 
cash balance of £ 1.43m compared 
with the £325,636 it had originally 
reported. 


Buckingham wins 
Royal Charter 

The University College at Bucking- 
ham this week announced that its 
application for a Royal Charter hnU 
been granted, allowing it to become 
the only independent institution to 
award degrees. 

The college, which was founded 10 
years ago. will change its name to 
the University of Buckingham when 
Ihe charter is received in about two 
months' time. Students graduating 
tomorrow will receive licences, ns 
before, but degrees will be awarded 
in future. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Stirling may be Ihe first British uni- 
versity to withdraw completely te- 
nure tor all new academic posts. The 
university court has proposed that all 
new appointments should be made 
through fixed-term contracts of no 
mure than seven years. 

The court secs this as an interim 
ixdjcy until decisions on contracts 
nmi tenure arc made nationally. 
However, there have been no formal 
negotiations over these issues follow- 
ing the publication last year of a 
document from Ihe Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals 
proposing an eight year probation for 
academic staff. 

Stirling suffered one of the 
severest University Grants Commit- 
tee cuts, but has been unable to 
make substantial savings through ear- 
ly retirement since less than a dozen 
stuff qualify. 'The university charter 
gives tenure to all academics on 
permanent contra cts. 

•uSoMJiiJft AS^KiHiioiioJ University 
Teachers, said: "We realize the courl 
! is doing this in a sense from the best 
possible motives, not wanting to 
affect present staff, hut we are very 
anxious and unhappy about the prin- 
ciple involved. 

“Such a move would he a great 
deterrent to recruitment. Our 
chances of getting the best people for 
the jobs which are available would 
be very slender." 

Mr Michael Jackson, president of 
Stirling’s Association or University 
Teachers, said: “The court has de- 
cided this is the policy ihey want to 
adopt, but we are negotiating at Ihe 
moment. The AUT takes the view 
that the use of short-term contracts Is 
unacceptable”. 

Stirling has advertised a chair of 
information technology, but this is 
being funded by Central Region for 
an initial period of ten years, ft is 
not yet clear whether the University 
Grants Committee will allow funding 
for further information technology 
posts, hut Mr Jackson said it was 
vital (hat the matter should be re- 
solved if any new posts were likely to 
be created. 

The joint negotiating committee 
will meet again after Ihe court’s next 
meeting in March. 


NUS refuses to 
host conference 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Thu National Union of Students this 
week withdrew its offer to host the 
twentieth east- west meeting of stu- 
dentunions. Instead the communist- 
dominated UNEF, claiming the alle- 
giance of 30 per cent French stu- 
dents, will stage the conference next 
September. 

British interest in the project 
waned during a preparatory meeting 
in Helsinki when representatives of 
the International Union of Students 
(I US) insisted that the deliberations 
be crowned with a final document, 
an idea that breeds disenchantment 
among western^ followers. 

I NUS's fritc rnatibrial officer Julian 
Ecdes said: “The East Europeans 
were unprepared to offer remctiies to 
the problem. It seems that a proper 
dialogue cannot be achieved.” 

When it meets nt Warwick Uni- 
versity al the end of March, the NUS 
executive will have to decide be- 
tween a complete British boycott of 
the conference or minimal participa- 
tion. 
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Hull and Salford proposals rejected 


by Sandra Hempel 
As universities wait to hear the re- 
sults of the University <3 ran is Com- 
mittee’s decision this week on -the 
distribution of the 1983/84 grant, two 
institutions facing financial penalties 
for admitting too many students have 
had their restructuring proposals 
.turned down by the UGC. 

Salford and Hull, both among a 
small group of institutions accused of 
over-admitting, have been told that 
no money is available for extra 
places. Salford, which is working to- 
wards a target of 3,000 students by 
1984/85, 250 more than the UGC's 
figure, presented a package of prop- 
-osals in September which would have 
given it another 200 students. But: 
most of its initiatives have been re- 
jected. 

Salford asked for a recurrent grant 
of £108,000, prime pumping of 
•* £150,000 and capita/ funding of / 

News in brief ll 

Rickett asks for i 
fairer share hi 

Dr Ray Rickett, director of Mid- ijfi 
dicsex Polytechnic has written to the jfl 
Council of Local Education Author- 13 
iries to press for a more equitable H 
distribution of the £2,850m allocated' H 
for higher education in 1964-5. B 
He calculates that universities B 
spent £4,000 on each full-time B 
equivalent student this year com- ■ 
pared to £2,500 in the public sector. B 
Universities Increased their current B 
grant by 5 per cent in" the coming B 
year whereas the maintained seetdr B 
increased its award by only 2.5 per B 
£ent. according to the recent Public B 
l E 9$/84 ,tUre Pa F' pr - 1982/83 to I 

Socialists ‘wrong’ 3 

..’1 • The Labour Party national executive 
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£150,000 for its thin him and surface 
research centre which would have 
meant another 60 students; a recur- 
rent grant of £47,250 for a special 
stream in languages for engineers (80 
extra students); and a recurrent grant 
of £47,250 for a new BSc in modern 
languages and . marketing (60 extra 
students). Of these only the new BSc 
will definitely go ahead. 

Other Salford proposals to be re- 


sources", while the UGC is sending both universities criticized the tunc 
one of its members, Professor Peter the committee took to make its deei- 
Moore from the London Graduate sinus on rest ruel uring and claimed 
Business School, to discuss a request that this made tlieir task of planning 
for £53,850 for collaborative studies, student admissions more difficult. 

A spokesman said the university •Professor John Ashworth. Sal- 


for £53.850 for collaborative studies. 

A spokesman said the university 
was extremely disappointed, but 
added that Salford would put in n 
“strong batch" of cases for considera- 
tion under the new blood and in- 
formation technology headings. 

Hull was also very disappointed 
that its request submitted in Novem- 


jected include financial support for a Hull was also very disappointed technically competent people an 
centre for computer-aided engineer- that its request submitted in Novem- nrcstivicuK auidemii-« u-Ui,-h ..vivu- 
ing, a centre for instrumentation and ber for support for 80 extra students In iScc and Scrniaiiv 
automation^ a vector studies unit and had been turned down^The uniyersi-- j n n | ccturc „ t ,|, L . | lichgate I iter- 


ford’s vice chancellor, last week cnli- 
cized the tendency lo steer young 
people "towards Nobel prizes" rather 
than industrial innovation. Britain 
needed the parity of esteem between 
technically competent people and 
prestigious academies winch existed 


The university has been told to 
rethink its bid for £83,270 over four 
years for its economic intelligence 
service because (he committee says it 
: could attract “a higher level of pump 
priming support from private 


SSJ^JTSijSS were applying ,L 


correct this oversight. 

In their replies to the UGC”* 
accusation about ovcr-adniii(iiu>. 


research but only K per eciit of its 
firms were applying I lie results com- 
mercially. This was u source of irrita- 
tion for governments tun ihciv was 
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Ashworth. Saj- by Jon Turney 

voung , ,hc ? H ' ii l l1 ■’ Licnt ’ c Research Qtf 
el prizes” r uher , ' u, i fund a s m 

iv at ion. Britain S?' 1 “ "“S? 
esteem between \%"i UreA ' n * « ^quence begot 

lit tieoplc and Three leu ms at Nuffield CoSes 
s winch existed Oxford. Strathclyde UnivetiqS,- 

. . . »be l.ondtin School of EconoScs* - 
I hghgatc Liter- phed to the SSRCs government a 
Ulution, in Lon- ( rtW committee for Rinds lo nm 
vorth saul that [|, v election. All three leahiri^s 
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ncr edit of its p r John Smith, (ho secretin* 
Ine results com* t|, c committee, wrote to each ini. 
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Labour plan for Joseph stays firm on grants rise 

•.fij J j • i by David Jobbins Dr Sloman told Sir Keith: “Our Student leaders are a 

llllinea rr3irilH9 Vice chancellors have failed to sway survey clearly shows that students about the announrement 

Sir Keith Joseph the secretary of- t®” 0 * lo s P end more and more lie expenditure White 
C7 Ci. »n r~_ i of their orant on accommodation month that the cost of 
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over-admitting, very little they could do aiiout it. 




and political change to general cfe’ 
lions is in need of rcexaminifioo,! I 

’Hie letter says the commitietr' 
not opposed to survey-based rood' 
as a mutter of policy, but belina 
(he academic community sbori, 
reappraise the methods used and hi 
issues the surveys are designed Vr 
clarify. 

Researchers in the field havea*> ' 
cizcd the committee for stopping tine 
election study while the position 4 ; 
such work is under review. Hiejtt'. 

, also unhappy thin none ofthellwr : . 
groups was asked to refine Mi' 
proposals or suhntit cheaper plan . 
estimuted sit around £200,000 for 4r“ 

1 initial outlines submitted. ' ' •£,. 

Dr William Miller, of Slratbclydif 
University, suid the decision wq V 
disaster” for the profession. "I tee- 
the SSRC committee has ensued}''': 
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iat; Ilia lack of en- 
nts studying under 
partly due to their 


there is a gap in the tables ot.efcum - 
data." .%’*/■ 

It was impossible lo go b«Lgi * ' 
fill in the gaps aficrwards 5 Jr#>r,-'' 
Many questions pnly fom»’w«n [ ■ 

rr^eariy 50 out of 193 request K 
information fmm the SSRCthy 
archive at Essex lust year vrtttltr; ... 
material from one or more'flfi^ '' 
previous election studies. • •*/ • b 
A SSRC official said the cotfifc 
would not comment on Indies 
grant applications. The . 

would have been nwure bfitltcb^;';-’- 
portance of continuity, just 
would consider other criterfu. . . , K 
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by Felicity Jones 

A new Labour Qoveramenl would 
reappraise the Manpower Services 
Commission as pressure built up 
within the party to take more drastic 
measures and even to abolish it. 

The party suspects that the Youth 
Training Scheme, due to start in 
April, would be used to break up 
comprehensive education, provide 
cheap labour for some employers 
and therefore training and education 
more divisive. 

At a fringe meeting at the Labour 
local government conference in 
Portsmouth last weekend, Mr Phillip 
Whitehead, Opposition spokesman 
on higher Education said that any 
system that reinforced the distinction- 
betweeo the “sheep and goats in educa- 
tion”, between those who left school at 
16 and those who stayed on in grammar 
schools, had failed. 

~ The money which was “washing 
about in the system” for MSC 
schemes should 6e being used to 
coordinate the worlds ot education 
and training, he said. He thought 
that a strain would be put on col- 
leges over the next two years by the 
expected flood of applicants and it 
would fail if teachers were not specially 
trained to deal with “deeply alienated r> 
children. 

“The MSC is here to stay until the 
election,” said Mr Whitehead. “I 
think that we have to work with the 
new training initiative in the first 
year with the proviso that an incom- 
ing Labour Government will see it as 
a preparatory stage to unified stu- 
dent traineeship.' 1 * 

The Socialist Educational Associa- 
tion, one of the fastest-growing Lab- 

‘Government and 
Opposition’ 

The editorial board of .the journal of 
■*CCftiparative- 'politi»;^LGowi7Uiiett(. 
and Opposition, has asked us to pub- 
lish the following statement to clear 
up any misunderstanding which may 
have arisen from the news item “A 
series to pul the world to rights" 
which appeared in The THES on 


February 4, 1983. 

“In the first place, the series of 
articles entitled 'The Neglected’ 
which is being published in Govern 
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Library cu^| 
irreparable^p 
says Larktaljfv 

1 Professor Philip Lurkin lis •• 
ciemned os “irreparably 
proposals to cut between 13 ’ 

cent from Hull University’s j 
budget. 'i/t’Krt'.'- 

Tito economics, which 
suggested by the unlversiiyi^Kii 1 


ment and Opposition has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the 50th 
anniversary of Hitler's rise to the 
German Chancellorship. 

• “Secondly, the series is not con- 
cerned with right-wing thinkers as 
such, but with ‘neglected 1 political 
thinkers of all complexions. 

‘The complete list of thinkers and 
corresponding authors is as follows: 
T. Carlyle Tj. Mendilow), P. Kro- 
potkin (D, Miller), J. Burckhardt 
fW. Mommsen), E. Haievy 
(Raymond Aron), C. Peguy (P. 
Manent), K. Kautsky (S. L. Aridres- 
ki), M. Ostrogorski (G. Iontscu), G, 
Ferrero (S. E. . Finer), J. A. 
Goblneau (M.. Biddiss), O. Hintze 
(J-. Hall). 

“Of these thinkeft ortly Goblneau 
may be said to have had any influ- 
ence on the formation of Nazi ideoi- 
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suggested by the university s ^ niu s 
velopment committee, would’ fpj8[ ,■*£ 
a recent cut of J7 library ■' 

feport to the university seiiaff xp J i : fa 
tmplicgUons of the proposals, tttgf/A ' : 
sdr Larkin, university libratiiA^tV.v 
that even q 12 per cent-rt^ 
would have a del rim cn tal'. efed. JJf ^ ’-'a 
the library's character for the-t^p j'-H- 5 
the decade.' ’ \ 

.Tne immediate results 
qbly include a 50 per ceritW^ 
of services in the social' sderfee b> 
raiy, a suspension of all services «" ttfi • 
one hour at lunchtime and 
pm and the closure of tho: Of 5 ®: r’u 
lending library." 

• “We have reached the stSg® 1 
we cannot absorb any more 
without serious damage", ' 

Larkin said. - • 

“Whether the plan goes 
depend to a large extent on 
of the university b grant forrtwt^; ,^ • . 
and how soon we can abandon.^ r 
ngid policy of never replacing 
ooe who leaves reiardlnw °* ffS.il). 


one who leaves regardlCM of ffBiVljjL 1 ' 
function. We need clerical 
to be unfrozen dmmediat«y-^.. s ; ^ 
have lost some valuable 
academic library posted .ajt 


ogy; Otto Hintze was a constitutional 
historian and . art ■ opponent of ?Na*o 
ism. Of the remaining thinkers, none 
had leanings towards or influences' 
on Nteiam or Fascism. • J 

Thirdly, the series was not in- 
tended ;to introduce right-wing think- 
ers into the main stream of university 
course syllabuses'.' The purpose jof 
the series was to revive public in- 
terest in these thinkers." 


out-affiliated groups, has called on ( 
local authorities to oppose all ( 
schemes which have not been specifi- 1 
caUy approved by the relevant trade 
union in the latest edition of its 
journal Socialism and Education. ■' 

The educational component of i 
training schemes should be super- 
vised by the local authority, says the 1 
SEA. Immediate steps should be 1 
taken to devise a national strategy for a 
schemes fully integrated with foil-time 
education. i 

Out of a small survey of eight 
Labour-controlled councils earned 
out by the journal, six said they I 
would be participating in the YTS 
’mainly to attract funds and to coun- 
teract high youth unemployment. 
Sheffield had definitely decided 
against it and another was still unde- 
cided. 

Birmingham, then Labour, doubted 
whether the scheme was financed suffi- 
ciently and was concerned about the 
vacuum left for young people who left 
the scheme after one year. Leeds < 
thought the success of the scheme , 
dependend on the status of qualifies- < 
tions gained on YTS and that the 
“aggressive stance of the new chairman 
of the MSC towards compulsory 
schooling and his narrow vision of 
human beings as nothing more than 
units of labour" was unfortunate. 

The dependence of many further 
education colleges on MSC courses 
was seen as making them vulnerable 
to complete closure if the Govern-, 
ment suddenly withdrew its support. 
Mr John Hamilton, Liverpool 
Labour group leader said that half 
the student hours at Childwall Col- 
lege were now spent on MSC 
courses. 

Huddersfield 
fate delayed 

: A _ flrm dcciSdn~about the future 
relationship between HuddersGeld 
Polytechnic, its governing body and 
Kirklees Council has been postponed 
until, after the Lay field report has 
been received. 

A meeting last week between Mr 
William Walde^rve, under-secretary 
of state for higher education,, and 
Kirklees representatives to discuss , 
the polytechnic's difficulties led to a 
joint statement in which both agreed 
that the level of public concern did 
warrant serious consideration. 

The. minister said Che genuine con- 
cern required, positive steps. But 
since Sir Frank Layfield’s report on 
the polytechnic’s financial affairs 
ought to be available by the end of 
the month, a decision should be de- 
layed. 

The two 'parties agreed to meet 
again before the eno of March to 
cpntinue their discussion., 

Mr Waldegrave has left it up to his 
own discretion, as he is entitled 
under section. 68 of the. 1944 Educa- 
tion Act, whether to take any action 
over complaints against the gov- 
erning body and a request for a 
public enquiry. This came from the 
formet chairman of (he polytechnic’s 
tqwernlnghbd^ ,ContetYativ^<^»^‘ 
efifor Jane carter over the decision 
not to reinstate Mr Peter Fklden, 
the former head of academic suppori 
services. 

Hq said in the joint statement that 
he had yet to decide if there were 
grounds and whether suph interven- 
tion was in the best interest of the 
institution. : 


by David Jobbins 

Vice chancellors have failed to sway 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of> 
State for Education and Science, 
over the widening gap between stu- 
dent grants and living costs despite 
their most strident warning yet. 

Sir Keith told the Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals that 
.he appreciated their concerns but 
that given the need to restrain public 
spending and the Government’s suc- 
cess in bringing down inflation, the 4 
peT cent increase for 1983/84 was a 
“reasonable outcome". 

The vice chancellors are angry that 
for the second year running the tim- 
ing of the announcement has pre- 
empted their own detailed survey of 
board and lodging costs at universi- 
ties. They had sought assurances that 
last year’s divergence from past prac- 
tices would not set a precedent and 
Dr Albert Sloman. the committee's, 
chairman, wrote to Sir Keith that 
they were disturbed that the Govern- 
ment had again made Us decision 
before the survey was completed. 

But Sir Keith says that as there 
was no room for manoeuvre, the 
only honourable course was to 
announce the size of (he increase as 
early as possible. 


Dr Sloman told Sir Keith: “Our 
survey dearly shows that students 
are having to spend more and more 
of their grant on accommodation 
charges and less on the purchase of 
essential books and equipment, giv- 
ing rise lo academic problems for 
example in university libraries." 

The gap between the actual grant 
and students' maintenance needs is 
steadily widening, from 18 per cent 
in December 19ol to 21 per cent at 
the end of last year. 

A key factor has been the rising 
cost of student accommodation - a 9 
per cent increase in the average cost 
for all types of accommodation over 
the past year despite efforts by the 
universities to keep prices down at 
the expense of basic standards. Pri- 
vate-sector accommodation rose by 
about 12 per cent over the same 
period. 

Dr Sloman said: “We are deeply 
concerned that no account appears to 
have been taken of the detailed evi- 
dence which the committee has, with 
considerable care, compiled from the 
evidence supplied by tne universities 
themselvest and which has made 
clear the continuing fall in the real 
value of the grant and the increasing 
financial difficulties experienced by 
students." 
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VOICE^raO^SPA^^^^JaTS^wStJn^^u^^Tjniveraity, 

listens to artificial speech signals from the university's own. satellite, | 
UOSAT. Data can be received on amateur radio sets, including 
walkie-talkies. It is the first spacecraft to ’'talk” to the earth In 
English, though if has a slight American accent. 

IT industry ‘needs coordination’ 1 

The National Economic Develop- Science and Engineering' Research 
ment Council wants' the Government Council, thq Manpower .Services 
to .set up a new national committee Commission, the .Engineering (ndiis- 
to. coordination education and train- try Training Board find the Commit* 
jng In information technology. lee of Directors of ■Pqlyfcchnlat. ' 
The NEDC’s working T party on ip- The report wains that British d.e- 
forination -tpebnolpgx wy» io a repeat" velopment Qf the , information tech- 
pub li shed .this week that : the new oology (IT) Industry is threatened by 


to. coordination education ana train- 
ing In information technology. 

The NEDC’s working’ party op tp- 
. formation.tpchn.olpgy s*yt lo a report 
^published .this week' that ; the new 
training/ focus committee ! should 
bring together , all the national orga- 
nizations concerned with education 
and (raining in computers and tele- 
communications. • • 

These would include the Depart- 
'tnent of Education and Science, the 
University Grants Commit tee,, the 


ing workers in world research in IT, 
but they may not remain in the coun- 
try. unless 'opportunities improve. 
Policy for the UK Information Tech- 
nology Industry, NEDO books,; £3. ' 


AUT accuses ministers of lacking a coherent rationale 


Ministers were this week accused of 
an “obsessive ‘determination .fo 
change the direction of the university 
system without any coherent educa-. 
tional rationale. . i ’ 

The charge came from the 34,000- 
member Association of University 
Teachers ih a critique of Govern- 
ment and University Grants Commit- 
tee policies during the period of con- • 
traction. 

j The union says that It will never 
l^ known publicly i why the Cabinet 
imposed a double cut on the univer- 


sities by adding foe overall put in 
public spending to a sintijarly-^Ized 
reduction caused by the effects of iff 
overseas student foes' policy, /i;! ■ 

I Tt is the -effect of this double cut. 
that:ba6 reused the traumatic turn of 
dvenls within the university system. 
This coupled with . the method of 
.application of the tuts by; lhe ; UGC 
has .caused, ... absolute chaps in 
many university institutions, ■ - 

Among wider criticisms, :th$jAUT 
spys that' the way, the' UGG . went 
about its review o£ subject provision 

7 j j !•• ‘.*r -’.i 


was <v even if it was correct ^- “bur- 
rjed, shoddy, itmd did not ac^ieye 
what was. intended”; 

The union Is also concerned about 
. Wht it regards Is an excessive emph- 
asis 'oil applied' as opposed, to. pure 
research'. 

v It argues that' contrary to some 
critloisfos: there has been no- failure 
on ' the prixi of university, research, 
but * rather . q failure by Government 
and; .industry tp. make use of the 
frolt$ It has offered, . / 

;>:The r union questions Ministers' 


commftmept. to . public debate and . 
Parliamentary accountability; over its : 
higher pduc^tion ..policy-. If. . . 1 
; ^The]; crucial decisions;, concerning 
the extent. Uhti rote of rundown rina 
the differential^ treatment 1 of iristltu 1 - 
tions apd Subjects were tuken by the 
GovcmijOcrpt and the ; UQC . Without 
consulting even; the bodies, most; con- 
cerned , mud) lesfe th<? general public. 
The subsequent 1 discussion , much of j 
It entreipely^ critical, has hot percep- 
ibly influenced Government or UGC 
policy,” it claims^ ' i 


Student leaders are apprehensive 
about the announcement in the pub- 
lic expenditure White Paper last 
month that the cost of the “new 
blood” scheme to recruit young 
academics into ihc university system 
is to be “partly offset by a reduction 
in the previously planned value of 
the student grant”. 

..Mr Neil Stewart, president of the 
National Union of Students, has called 
for an assurance from ministers that 
this does not mean a retreat from the 
4 per cent Increase or from the 8 per 
cent increase in the threshold for 
parental contributions. 

This and continued speculation on 
the introduction of a mixed loans 
and grants system of student suppori 
are said by student leaders to be 
fuelling support for next week's plan- 
ned 24-hour occupations of universi- 
ties and colleges. 

Support is considered most solid 
among the polytechnics' where stu- 
dents feel threatened by (he National 
Advisory Body’s prioritization exer- 
cise, and surprisingly strong in the 
' further .education 'sector. 

Mr Stewart said: “We expect over 
100 institutions will be taking direct 
action of one sort or another on 
February 23.” 

Education 
first for 
Arts Council 

by Knren Gold 

The Arts Council announced this 
week that all artistic ventures it sub- 
sidises in future, including annual 
renewal grants, will have to include 
education Jn their plans. . 

Tli» rv MfflfrfJV: gr«f 

-ej-^sraiernent contains a 10-point 
scheme which represents a broad 
commitment to education as primary 
way of increasing audiences and in- 
terest in the arts. 

One of the main criteria for asses- 
sing the work of grant-receivers will 
. be “the extern and quality of effort 
j made to broaden the social composi- 
[ tion of audiences, to develop re- 
sponse and to increase Involvement 
• in the arts”, the statement says. •' 

For the first time there will be a 
separate education budget of 
£85,000. rising in principle between 
' 10 and. 20 per cent each yean It will 
support n five-year development 
penod- Whtn ' each department - 
music, drama, dance, arts, literature 
and the regions - will receive funds 
aqd special attention from the ex- 
isting education unit for three years. 

Every department panel will now 
be obliged to have one education 
expert, and all six panels will have 
to produce papers on the implica-; 
tions of the new policy on their area 
and meet twice a year to discuss 
developments. 

A formal (ink with the Depart- 
: ment of Education and .Science; will 
be - established, ;and regional arts 
associations will be .encouraged to 
develop their educational, role.. 1 ,. . 

The policy -results from a discus- 
sion paper issued by the council in 
1981, followed by, a national confer-J 
jepce' arid .wide .consultation, •[/ 

; The - new : . comhihtnefie tfeknow- 
ledgeS'that the arts are an 6!ite' in- 
terest nnd says them is a need , to 
change that. “For many people, the 
arts ate a closed book because they 
htive been influenced (by their social 
class, education or culture) to believe 
the the arts are ‘not for them! it 
qayx. "These less tangible barriers to 
success can arguably only be ..tackled 
by. education in its broadest sense.” 

Directorate 
takes shape , ■ 

Flans far a unified administration of ! 
projects lo develop computer ep-.; 

K filiations (n nianyfocturing are tax- 
ig:. shape wi|hin. the Science, and 
Enidheering Research Council, ' ! 

The council has approved proposals 
for a new. directorate to oversee AP- 
plications Of Computers to Manufac- 
turing Engineering (ACME). 

the. new directorate would bring 
together existing programmes in in- 
dustrial robots, production systems 
and automated machines. 
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UGC rejects teacher training quotas 


by Patricia Santinelfi 

Further attempts by the Department 
of EducaUon and Science to impose 
individual subject quotas for uni- 
versity postgraduate teacher training 
courses were rejected by the educa- 
tion subcommittee of the University 
Grants Committee last week. 

DES representatives told the com- 
mietee that there should be no less 
than 20 in each PGCE group. This 
would have the effect of wiping out 
subjects such as classics find physics 


which usually have small numbers. 

. The department has been keen 
since the fast rationalization exercise 
began in 1982 to force on universities 
the same pattern of subject quotas as 
it imposed on the public sector col- 
leges, which has basically resulted in 
the concentration of subjects in few- 
er centres. 

But the UGC education commit- 
tee, which also withstood DES 
atte J5El? y ear to impose quotas 
on 1982 courses and dose down de- 
partments, has decided once more 


that universities should be allowed to 
decide their own quotas for 1983. 

The committee’s confidence in uni- 
versities was vindicated last year 
when departments of education man- 
aged the exercise within 60 places of 
the 4,000 places they had been allo- 
cated. 

The education committee plans, if 
the UGC main committee agrees, to 
write to all university education de- 
partments to ask them how they will 
allocate their numbers within indi- 
vidual subjects and what changes are 


planned because of eurly retirement. 

By the summer the committee 
should know the exact position mu I 
will hnve time to ask for changes if I 
these prove necessary, in time for 
courses starling the following year. 

According to figures released by 
the DES this week total intakes to 
public sector and university deparl- 
mentsoif education in 1981 amounted 
to 18,476 or 55 per cent of the tot til 
number of students on initial teacher 
training courses in England and 
Wales. 











n “?ves to speed up a decision 
on disaffiliation from the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament could be 
made by leaders of the college lec- 
turers union tomorrow. 

f or A Z >li v«, , ° tfl , e na,ioMal council 
if"* Acsncinfion of 

Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education calls for steps towards re- 
,as ! d «ision on CND 

withoyt waiting for this year's confer- 
ee? to reconsider the issue. 

Natrne became the first teacher 
*0, CNp last 

mShr ' S*!?' branche s' Art- ridW 

J£?£ h ii 8 ,i tbe end of an exhaustive 

P ro ““ which is in. 

wK d .hi°»i ,rovide . lhe data with 
^hlch the .May conference in Blackr 


ision m 

ST Move to speed up CND 

disaffiliation decision 


JEM2J* Whelba " K d “ isi0 ” objectives legitimate. 

ITiere is evidence of rising concern and n 8 l,t f «l that even if. 

that the affair has been a diversion InnHc 9 " - rom rhe West Mid- 

as™ 

'*£& I men " 

which made pursuit of politiill c °? su . I, . atl °n process could 

ambiguities which will pose 


Students line 
1 1 ! v ‘.i ,*i -j • , Westminster 

■ Bridge, forming 
purl of a hiimiiii 
chain between Hie 
Ministry of Defence 
and the 
Department of 
Education nml 
Science to protest 
at the Imbalance of 
Government 

rs,.* 

representing the 
amount allegedly 
*fowed M to 
education by 
defence, was passed 
_ _ between the two 

departments. 

serious difficulties for conference. Mr 
Peter Dawson, Nntflie's general 
secretary, has advised branches that 
their returns should include the vo- 
ting figures. 

West Midlnnds was one of the re- 
gions supporting the executive com- 
f h r ° m n ^ t J* 1 ®* successfully staved off 
2® P“ tal b,,ll °. 1 campntgn. One of 
r;m u C . pr L 0 ? inent members, Mr 

hinn ^ ICJ,d ,,le °PP°S- 

JJSLj 0 C r and thc inovcs «««■ n 

special conference to cnll n refer- 

, . , , 

..™ lbou 8 b he Is running for uhfnn’ 

JJjLJJf 1 S rwn ? n a P ,fl “ orm wlifSh 

had ‘-Hn£ ND fif- sa,d this w «k he 

had done nothing to excite 1 ' the 
motion. 


Race testing 
scrutinized 

The . controversial field of. rpce. testing 

SS' ? 5 # Jn.foejfjrsl of a 
of training courses - Starting 
next week froitji the new ihter-cultu- 


I } \v Olga Wojtiis ' r 

Scottish Correspondent 

Acmlcinics’ work should bo moiV 
j red and they should be dismiS ■ 

I ‘hey are not pulling their S’ 

IS* ,H ■ M 8 SJ 

the physics- department merit careful • 
study, nnd j uis circulated them* io 
members of the senate. Once the 
senates comments have been 
ccived, it intends “to consider further 
fo what extent Profesor Cracknel^ 
ulcus might be put into effect." ' 

1 lie document proposes that a new * 

. ‘..ideniie planning and developmeni t 
committee should be formed tTS t 
S£n» number of issues including '• 
.student numbers, research activities 
discontinuing certain subjects, and • 
introducing new ones. | 

It would also monitor and assess I. 
staff performance which Professor : 
Cracknel! admits is “potentially a i 
I nunefield. But, he says, it cannol be • 
ignored There are some people 
who hold the view that thereisi t 
considerable level of sloth and in- f 
competence among university staff/' - 1'. 

Most of Dundee’s cuts have been l 
achieved through early retirement, so f. 
the remaining staff will have to work t, 
more efficiently to maintain the IT 
teaching programme, Professor ?■ 
Cracknel! says. . . Y >. 

. *'fo. times of affluence and expan* ■ C- 
Sl0n .d is relatively painless lo be '• 
carrying passengers among the M: |i 
When times get hard, pass^afe: fi 
should be forced to pull their 
or in extreme cases, after 
mg - they should be disintfRfl^' b 


Y based «* Bradford 

1 t.3i hre i' day course for teachers on 
J assessment, and pupil pro- 

f fJSoi? a multi-culturnl society wifi be 
5 i d u y ' , cours , cs 0n the inter- 

nil* o™ f cbo °i' ai *d on language and 
i te racy in primary schools. 

» . Gajendra Vermo, reader in in- 

! education at Bradford 

[ said the first course would Involve 

and^hllh^ 8 ^ h thnic faias in tosl ing. 
pitfafis? P ichett to aVoid obvio « a 
: i- The coiirsis . fit the aenernl 1 
Sf , lhc * nter natibnnl Centre 

fe- |n T r C K ltur l Studles * inched 

- b r sir George Young 
rnmi§ter f with special responsibilitv- 

'l.'appropii:.; 
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“‘“■r^^w’twinpuouTTicxiaM twr: f 
nculum vitae every five or ten W p 
covering teaching, the number pi j, 
nours worked during term llme j if|d : : f 
vacation the number of weeks boll' 1 ;, i 
day taken, contributions to.iM. "ij. 
tration and general university Hft,.. !. 
publications, grants, and “ogliide. ■; t f , 
activities likely ta bring credit to Ibe -1 J 
university." r . , 

“We all know that folk will argue, Y|- 

S iantity is not synonymous 

■ But if the quantity is zero .’ll ■ r: 
:ult to see how the quality cab 1 [/, 
be there." Professor Bracknell' d 
writes. 7y?v.-'-g; 

The committee should assign pxya , : |I 
tusks to lecturers found not pulling 
. their weight, or the matter might i:ba . ' 

referred to court, which could Issub a 
1 wnrnlng or "proceed to dismissal ' -Vy 
after n succession of warnings. 

"There must be very few otfa 
organizations in which no periodic- '. r.-i 
cheeks are mnde on the work betne \ 
done by staff,” Professor Crackneu- \ 

“It is frequently argued, 
academic stall nave tenure pnd «i|l- : ‘ 
not be disniissed or that any attempt ; 
to dismiss staff would be an alibi* , ‘ h: 
on academic freedom. ■ - sj 

“But ! thp university, as an ‘ejj-: . ;• 4 
ploycr, has the right to! expect Xromr .. 
iu employees an'^onesi day’s work' ■ 
in return for a '-fair, aay 's pay.!'; ./.Y, ' 
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TR&BO Networked Computer Classroom fully inclusive oiv 

< Model III student stations. 

1 *48K 77?S-80 Model III dual disk host machine. 

1 x Network 3 controller, lx Network 2 controller. 

1 x DMP-400. 1 lx Student Desks. 

1 x Line Printer Stand. 



|g£: All connecting cables. Maintenance, on sits efojtoeeroalH4*fl»^^^ 

jg^S ^ , Not including installation of RS232 boards to the student stations. ' ■ \ 

' - LassiiE 
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Administered by TEAM at National Head Office on behalf of your tocpl Tandy Store. ... 
42 pence per student per hour* 

(Calculated par student station on an 8 hour day over a 35 week year} 





TRS- 80 " MODEL 16 
MICROCOMPUTER 

The TRS-80 Model 16 la expandable to 
51 2K Internal RAM and 48 megabytes of 
hard-disk storage. It has a Sale-bit 
microprocessor for greatly increased 
speed and larger amounts of internal, 
memory to allow more complex task? to be 
accomplished with easel In addition lo the 
M6BOOO mains processor, the Model 16 
Incorporates a second processor - the 
Z-80A which handles Input/output and 
other tasks to maximise 1 6-bit operations, 
irate as a Model II and use its software - a new 

of TRS-80 users have become accustomed to 

and the Model 16 Is no exception. The Model 16 features 


regional Computer centres 


LANCASTER 

Tel; 0524-p3 734 


V 'W| wivuiv wivmwi nrtwyqi i w ioaiui 

ilded, double-density 8-inch disk drives^ From £3559 Inc. V. A.T. 


:V' 4 Wft 
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TRSaO “MODEL III 
MICROCOMPUTER 

.The Ideal Personal pomputer for the busy, 
manager. WHh ogr. mapy-to-run business 
' .sbftware you can gse H for word processing 
cwlth an optional printer), electronic filing, 
management, , forecasting' and 
ffhanctal planning, and moral Features 
. dquble-denQtty mml-dlsk drives that add ub r. ,- 
..,.fo 328K.ofonriine datastorage. 
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"CAffolfT ‘ _ 

Tel,: 0ZZ2-374702 

BRISTOL 
Tel: 0272-214721 
268010 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Tell 0703-38462 




GLASGOW Tel. 041-333-8531 . 

B7WBUROH Tel: 031-225-8337 
NEWCASTUETef: 0532-816161 1 

MfDDLE8BROUGH Tel; 0842-2221 S3 

BRADFORD Tef: 0274-728431/2 
LEEDS Tel:0532-4334 11 
MANCHESTER 

Tel: 0B1-B32-2242 or 001-238-2122 . 
SHEFFIELD Tel. 0742-7B29SB ; 
NOTTINGHAM • 1 

TeliWelsell 848181, . 

ssasr^.v 

JW. 0533-654022 
^BiRWNGHAMl . 

Te»; 021^465-9175/. 
or021*043-538l ' 

NORTHAMPTON I ' 

Tel: 0604-20574 
LONDON • 

Tel: 01 -830-1327 ryy.C.2) 

Tel: 01-620-6888 (E.C. 2) 

Tel: 01-248-531 3/4 (E.C>1). , 
Tel: 01-236-1326/7/fi (E.a4| 
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INBHIDGE T 9 ,: 0 1-680-1 852 
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Focus on telescopic faults 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Britain's largest telescope has a re- 
markably poor scientific record, 
according to a new study by the 
, Science Policy Research Unit at Sus- 
sex University. And although the in- 
strument's former site was partly to 
blame the Sussex authors also sug- 
gest the Royal Greenwich Ohservn- 
toiy's administration was at fault. 

i SP £ U stud £- b y John Irvine 
I ana Ben Martin,* is part of a larger 
project to develop methods of 
measuring the performance of large 
research establishments. They nrgue 
that while no single indicator is reli- 
able, if a range of results point to the 
I same conclusion they carry more 
weight. 

When applied to the 2.5 metre 
Isaac Newton telescope at Herslmon- 
ceux, near Ensthoume, their 
methods revealed a verv weak record 
compared with three similar Ameri- 


as their American counter pm tv 


• American telescopes produced 
around 20 papers often cited hv 
other researchers, but the British in- 


can optical telescopes operating at the 
same time, between 1969 and J97H 
ineyfound: 


•‘■V JVUIIU, 

• The Isaac Newton telescope 
produced seven papers a year, while 

aroundT' 3 " te,esco P es avera S^ 

• Papers written at the British 
observatory c ost seven times as much 


i. «»n» tut niiiiMi in- 
strument scored only two. 

• Leading astronomers ranked the 
telescope’s performance as 'third 
role." 

Much of the disparity in perfnnn- 
nnce can be ascribed to the pom site 
chosen lor the British telescope, the 
authors suggest. The combination of 
Pcvenscy marshes and the lights of 
Eastbourne severely hum pc red the 
instrument's effectiveness. This was 
quickly realized after the telescope 
was unveiled in 1%7. and it is now 
being moved to La Palma in the 
Canary Islands, at a cost of £7. 5m. 

But the SPRU paper also points 
out that a Science arid Engineering 
Research Council committee recom- 

S’Slin 1 ' , N7: thM tlK new. 
-UjlJUft -altitude nbservulorv at la 

Palma should not be run by the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory. 

The committee's report was never 
made public, and its recommenda- 
tion was turned down. But university 
astronomers interviewed by Martin 
and Irvine suggested the Isaac New- 
ton telescope s low-grade output was 
reduced sti ll further by the Green- 


Sill 


New forecasting plan 
still lacks £V4m 


ranning^at^the^ra^ord^/nt^ S t Andll** n f n *:* hibulon now Paul Rather 

chu U rch°of St* F f^ sh b a f ^ ade "J ics «■! need another 

exhibition also fidSt ^ Francla ,n Dundee. The S n S? rc .‘ hey can launch a new 

^ nml paforingf b ;tj n * *"> '**",** 

ILEA officers voice douhfc rJXTr"! h t d first b °° si 

edu ™ ,ion '» 

•. Uiscussiops With Lristitu t ions th a institutions are uncertain’ i h « „ £Im tar S et ' 

WA statement would accompany S°n!JS e to ^ hich ,he d «ta will Fairbairn k thc Esme ^ 

. so toe. or. all of the ' completed .a Joint meeting with from a n, verbume trusts .and 

; ; se^sS* :ss ssaavsn6i“ gtfAW s .« ■ 

■ : a«#aa.-*vsa*. Maie: 

W a . • ; S&"2JSH?nSS. 5S5?t!«S?. hfc 


Reagan’s advisory team, it has built 
up quite a reputation. 

The scheme hns won enthusiastic 
backing from Professor Ralf Dnhren- 

SrWt re !!? n l dlreclor of ‘he London 

Knspr ■ om,cs ’ Mr Michael 

Noser reader in economics at Ox- 

he SSRr rS l! y ; Mr Mlchael Posner * 
Fleming c J. ai , nna n; and Mr John 

of fS w Ch,cf Ddv,ser Hl (he Bail k 
of England among others. 

■ Wl i, Duhrendorf believed the 

Sunlrin?” I i n cd ‘um-term economic 
thinking in Britain was greater than 
"in-any other, comparable w£u£L 
urged foundations to 
W1 “J the rest' of (he funds, i i.- 
Mr Kaser said the international 
dimension had been much negelected 
among British economists at a. time 
When' it rival 1 : nnlll "irnlnuarlaJ 


wicli l »bsei\.nn,y\ p llur hack 
'ices t,n outside rexcarclim iR‘ 

Mme hrnmllv, the miitm- i 
criticism at the R„y a | (J^S : 
piKitiun ..s par, of ? he SERcSr 
eontmls public funds fur osLS? r 

ft-'Ss^sSS’ 

However, they also point out th. 
current SI-iRC huliev 77. 
the Koval ( >bsei vatorics’ faclEj : 
ineet the needs of university icfc*. 

t!i?*ia"n ,h i? ? ,c new chairalTS. 
In KliO, Professor Alee Botes- 

nomer. S " r “ n,,er imivers ‘ly 

The building which will house the 1 - 
Imuil Newton telescope on La Pab ■ 
du < bv commissioner In 
Mnmg. Professor Boksenbere iS 

Iiiw WU | Ck l ,al whcn complete, dr 

new uliservaiory. which wll iko 1 

,“ l Ji !l 4 ~-n»elre.instniment, woddb: 

be the best in the world. f 

* J. Irvhw, U. R, Martin. Ajjbjw 
Basic R, search: The Case of the Im 
Newtim Idesmpe. Social StudUsd, 
Science, Va l U (f 983 ), pp 49^6 


Youthaid 
blasts I 

new YTS I 

by Patricia Snntinclli : 

Government claims that the net! 
louth Training Scheme will aboH;’ 
school-leaver unemployment tre 
attacked as totally cynical in i * • 
Youthaid report published yesfenfoj. [ 
Youthaid snys in its annuflkrejXHJ 
that the scheme which will offer one p- ’ 


^umuon, training anti worrwwr - 1 
ence will leave at least hdfaPnk# !; 
unemployed at the end ofMtfaW- 1- 
in-two L 


. If vras also recommended in n re- NAB Si Lr]H mCh rt lS i 4 t; ° tl,ments bn the 
r ;R.ort; prepared by Jh? edScntldn ‘ '-EAS :ftI »d,the.Umited thne-| 


• • Mntitln ...l _ . 


liJiWill: bp, the , lN(atiofiaV 
■ ^Econpmic ..Research,’ 
^bridge,. MassachuSsetts, 
jbfttet khown Brook- 
■° ■ in Washington. The 




fluctualiog, irtonj «h“ 

- p 0 m“ he SSg 5, ,h : h ! , Jg 
e ? loy fu.M^ ^ 


themseFves^^ 

Mecutive ^fter : the next round of ^ ^me signs that the 
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North American newsi 


Science to grow selectively 


from Peter David 

„ „ WASHINGTON 

President Reagan’s science adviser. 

Dr George Keyworth, has told Con- i 
gress that 1984 could be a pivotal 
year for American science and tech- 
nology as a result of the administra- 
tion's decision to adopt a policy of 
bigger but more selective support 
for research. 

Speaking after publication of a 
presidential budget which proposes 
a 17 per cent increase in govern- 
ment spending on reseach and de- 
velopment, Dr Keyworth told the 
House of Representatives committee 
on science and technology that the 
budget would not lead to a general 
infusion of federal funds into re- 
search and development. 

He continued: “No, the growth is 
selective. It is guided by both intel- 

jars K ^ orth: 

decldediy not science for science’s ihe greatest impact,” he said. 

increasLj 11 ‘"“S- ' «- -I- 

was no. to S £S .hE'„u“ ™ld^in&SncTSla“ 
projects under way bn. to identify 

the very best projects so they could performance formed through the 

Khle^h^ ^ ing ° f C ° mm0n fflW 

whEh mS u d{ 0p # m fu' t comm “" lt y> ar ea with the development of a 

researel^Sid Swlnim 5 l ” natio ' al advanced materials research 

a , development to be a cen' ; at the Lawrence Berkeley 
response to constrained funding L?‘ oratory (LBL) at the Universitv 
over the years. But our responsibih-. 0 California, he said. y 

a r® ^ a r e f hese da y s ’ and we Three factors made the LBL pro- 
have to channel resources to those ject particularly significant, Dr 
places where we think they 11 have. Keyworth said. It was an area in 



which the United States held a de- 
cisive lead in basic science; the field 
had reached the point at which a 
variety of disciplines stood on the 
threshold of new discoveries about 
materials; and it was a field in which 
new discoveries would quickly 
spread through American high-tech- 


League leaders fight 
for research funding 


spread through American high-tech- 
nology industries. 

“Although the initial funding for 
this centre will be largely federal, 
we already know of wide industrial 
interest in working with LBL as the 
centre develops. We see this facility 
as a crucible for establishing new 
means of university-federal labora- 
tory-industry interaction and coop- 
eration," he said. 

In general, the federal investment 
in basic sciences over the past 20 
years had not prevented academic 
institutions from growing shabby, al 
least in the case of the physical 
sciences and engineering, he added. 

“With few exceptions universities 
have become less and less attractive 


places to pursue research careers in 
those fields. Inadequate equipment 
and instrumentation are limiting the 


by our North American editor 
,The best private universities in the 
United States are beginning to face 
new competition for research fund- 1 
ing, according to an internal report 
Circulated by the Stanford Universi- 
ty president. Dr Donald Kennedy. 

Dr Kennedy notes in his report 
that the postgraduate programmes 
at the leading institutions have been 
.turning out more people with docto- 
rates than are able to find employ- 
ment in top-ranking universities. 
Capable scientists are therefore join- 
ing institutions which . in the past 
offered little competition. 

“The average quality of faculty at 
a broad spectrum of colleges and 
universities, both public and private, 
has been growing significantly in re- 
cent years. Principal investigators at 
relatively unknown institutions are 
becoming increasingly competitive 
for sponsored research support," he 
says. 

Another reason for the growing 


quality of both research and educa- 
tion. 

“Somehow we have arrived at the 
indefensible position of creating the 
poorest climate for research in the 

E l ace that ought to have the best," 
e continued. 

“That has to be changed, both to 
protect the world-leading basic re- 
search capability we’ve built up over 
three decades and to make sure the 
universities can uphold the high 
standards for education that we 
have come to rely on from them." 


, . -- the growing 

competition, according to Dr Ken- 
nedy, was the different policies 
adopted by private and public uni- 


Teachers 
fail to 

pass the test 

Less than two thirds of 6,943 candi- 
dates passed a teeth fag Certification 


United Nations goes into 
the aviation business 


versifies towards charging the re- 
search customer for the indirect 
costs incurred. 

At many public universities, the 
report notes, the cost of administra- 
tion and facilities used In research 
are part of the core funding supplied 
by the state. These indirect costs do 
not therefore have to be recovered 
from federal contracts and grants. 
“Even more important, most states 
require that recovered indirect costs 
go back into the state treasury, 
rather than to the university re- 
search enterprise. Research adminis- 
trators at these institutions freely 


expend resources on cost accounting 
because they see no benefit in doing 
so. Someone else is getting the 
money,” the report continues. 

This meant, according to Dr Ken- 
nedy, that there was a two-tier price 
system among universities compet- 
ing for sponsored research, parallel 
with the two-tier price system for 
tuition fees at private and public 
institutions. In both cases, state sub- 
sidies enabled public institutions to 
charge less. 

The report says that rising in- 
direct research costs, combined with 
federal funding shortages for many 
■areas of research, had led some gov- 
ernment agencies to seek arbitrary 
reductions in research overhead 
rates. . _ . 

‘‘No set of issues has led to grea- 
ter ill will between research faculty 
and university administrators across 
the country, and even between 
faculty members in sponsored re- 
search - intensive fields and those in 
other disciplines," the report says. 

What the private universities most 
fear is a government decision to‘. 
“cap" the reimbursement of indirect' 
research costs based on the relative- 
ly low figures of the public universi- 
ties. 

The report warns: “There is no 
doubt that high quality private re- 
search universities, which rely heavi- 
ly on indirect cost recovery to fund 
tneir operating budgets, would be 
the hardest hit. 

“The result would be a significant 
down-sizing for those institutions, 
plus an increase in the average cost 
of all their activities - including re- 
search - which would, have to be 
made _ up from ■ af ^r ijiiji m mnr^~ 


exam In California and only 62 per 
cent passed both the reading, and 
maths sections. More, than twoj 
thirds of those who failed the whole' 
test were from ethnic minorities. 

Mr Bill Honig, the Californian 
state superintendent said: "If you 
can't pass this kind of test you really 
shouldn’t be teaching." Many of the 
teachers who took the test dis- 
agreed. They complained that the 
emphasis on mathematics was unfair 
to teachers of liberal arts. 

The test was devised by the* 
education testing service after an 
advisory board met to decide what 
the exam should cover. In California 
the same test Is given to all candi- 
dates whether they want h certificate 
to teach first grade or high school 
physics. California is one of the 35 
states that require some kind of 
competency test for teachers. 

The test will be given three to 
five times a year and candidates 
who fail may. take it agairi. The state 
expects, about 30;000 people to take 
it every year. 


by TT mas Land 
The .irst advanced management 
coi> e for airline administrators 
ft- .1 developlng_coun tries -held last 
'y jmrHcGIll University In Mon- 
treal has proved so successful that 
l the United Nations now wants to 
‘establish a permanent aviation train- 
ing centre in the elty. 

. McGill’s centre for continuing 
education and Air Canada would 
jointly sponsor the centre, which 
would function under the aegis of the 
UN’s International Air Transport 
Association (IATA) with special 
assistance from the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

A similar university to provide 
specialist - training for senior mari- 
time administrators from (be de- 
veloping countries will open at Mai- 
mfi, Sweden, in July under the au- 
spices .of the UN’s International 
Maritime Organization. Both institu- 
tions of higher learning will back 
global efforts to improve transport 
safety and reduce pollution. 

A recent surrey conducted by the 
.-IATA concludes that at least 7,000 
senior staff members, of airlines in 
the developing countries require 
(briber training in sensitive and 
high-priority spheres like security, 


technical services, ' flight ■ operation, 1 
data processing and telecommunica- 
tions, general management, ground 
operations, commercial and trafllc. 
planning, Instructors’ training and 
various aspects of safety. 

A formal announcement on the' 
establishment of the global avaiatlon 
training instttnfion Is expected short--, 
jy fallowing discussions between Ibei 
Canadian government and the UN. 
A detailed ■ feasibility study on the 
centre prepared by IATA is now 
under consideration In Ottawa. 

Several other institutions have, 
meantime expressed Interest in glv-' 
Ing senior-level airline management- 
courses. They Include Britain’s IAL 
B allbrook College In BHth'and the' 
College' of Business Administration, 
University or Hawaii. The University 
of Amman has decided to create -a 
new aviation faculty: 

Students attending the first 
McGill/Air Canada course In -Mon- 
treal last year were asked to prepare 
a recovery plan for the national air- 
line or “Mhosarla”, a fictitious Afri- 
can country similar to their own. Air 
Mhosarla, which was supposed to 
have .lost $10m a year at the begin- 
ning of the course, was -assured a 
-bright Aiture by the end. ' 


concede th at they pimply dft , no£ ^ 

Call for arms f Boost for 


reduction 

The American Physical Society has 
described nuclear war as “an unpre- 
cedented threat to humanity”' and 
adopted a resolution calling on the 
United States 'and the Soviet Union 
to intensify efforts to reduce the risk 
of war. 

In addition to adopting (he re- 
solution, which was approved by a 
panel of distinguished physicists with 
special expertise ' in - nuclear aims 
control, the society intends to orga- 
nize public educational activities. 

The resolution notes that the 
world stockpile of nuclear weapons 
contains • the ' explosive power of 
more than a 'million Hiroshima 
bombs, far more than are needed by 
either superpower for deterrence. 

It predicts that a nuclear war 
would kill hundreds of millions of 


would kill hundreds of millions of 
people and that its after effects 
could destroy civilization. It urges- 
the superpowers to intensify "with- 
out preconditions and with a sense 
of urgency” efforts to achieve a fair, 
and verifiable arms reduction agree-i 
■rtient. ; 


life sciences 

.Princeton University is to invest 
$46m in new facilities and faculty 
positions in Ihe field of molecular 
biology as part of an initiative de- 
signed to bring qbout a dramatic 
improvement in the school's re- 
search in the life sciences. 

The university is appointing two 
of nation’s most distinguished 
molecular, biologists to the new. 
programme, both poached from the 
State University of New York- at. 
Stony Brook. They are Dr Arnold 
Levine, who chairs Stony Brook's 
department , of microbiology and -Dr . 
; Thomas Shenk. . 

Mr William Bowen* princaton’s 
president, described molecular 'biol- 
ogy as one of the most exciting and 
important scientific frontiers and 
said Princeton was determined to be 
a lender in the field. 

New faculty appointments' in 
molecular biology at' Princeton', , 
which will include both , junior ahd ' 
senior positions, will 1 bring the 'total 
number to 19 by 198?. 


Civil rights groups attack ‘cultural imperialism’ of admissions standards 


from E, Patrick McQuajd ■- 




: i Minimum standards for admission to 

E ublic colleges ■ and universities 
eing developed by 28 different 
states are dividing educators over 
issues Of qualify and guaranteed ac- 
qess. . 

In Massachusetts the all-white, 
alb-male board of regents of higher 
■ education has drawn fire from a 
• host of black and other minority 
legislators, teachers and community 


students in the country, recently 
adopted model graduation stan- 
dards, failing short of official man- 
date. Opponents say. the standards' 
go : too for. in that they not only 
suggest what courses should be stu- 
died but Jiow they should be taught. 

Similarly L Idaho, the state board 
of .educahon h j ruled; that* fecon- 


class standing and lower test score 
would permit them to be; admitted 
into the state’s four-year college sya: 
tem. 1 Meanwhile, an open admis- 
sions policy would remain ' in effect 
at the state's two-year community 
colleges. • . , • . : . . .. 

; Mr John O’Biyant, one of Bosr 
ton’s two black school ’ committee 


“■S“ ptivcmqgG UI pmCKS, nispa- 
mes, and other minorities.' ■ The new 
fob opportunities ' that the expanding 
nigh technology field -brings requires 
several yeqri of training. Tjow then 
can a state,, like Massachusetts pro- 
vide culturally disadvantaged stu- 
i.dent? with access to higher educa- 
tion and ensure that the jab market 
will continue to expand? - '■ 

;■ The .regents' answeT is .t6 beef lip 
college adm|ssiohs stapdards-and In- 


culturally biased! '. ! 

In Florida,. : Civil' rights : lenders 
nave sued the state oyer - plans to 
require secondary school students to 1 ■ 
prove they are literate before gra- 
duating; In their action bfock . educa- 


tors called the proposal pqrt of a no 
: arger pattern, of “European- cultural 

imperialism",' fn. Its . effort to 1 raise In 
;•* standards, r 


average passing grade in each sub- . mi|lfi standards sucli as these; ap- . advantaged i 
ject.. . .. plied to him, he and several other , ihe more sti 

In some cases, such as with Mas- education leaders ■ would have been inartlculatibj 

sachusotts, achievement on staiidar-. denied access to higher education.. /Hie • Ms 
dlzed tests will be used to determine . For nearly 20 yejars Americans Michael S.,I 

who will go to 1 college and who will, " have, decried the decline in .perform- \ cabinet-level 
not- i .: : ... ., , . , ance lcVels of | ifr secondary school hhese issues: 


traduce; a waiver exempting .dis- 
advantaged applicants from sortie of 
the more sfringont requirements of 
marilculatioh. ' • ' . : 

ijhe Massachusetts, / governor, 
Michael S,i Dukakis bits appointed a 

S binet-Ievel ; adviser . to /address 
ose issues: . 1 . . 


European 
ts eqbrt 


Put o a ppssfole cdnlblned^ore graduates, with standardized tests, Mr. Gerard T. Indelicate, who will 
verbal and mathematics of 1600, . being the yardstick. Toughening col-; head tjle aoVernar’s consultancy on 
tUege applicants under the , Mas- : Ipge ! Entrance; requirements, raises education, said: “The Ranging dt- 


iiuin . in, Ha .cquji ■ iu iaw — , — . ... , . . 

tiS, -Florida may reorganize ■ college 1 applicants under the , Mas- ;■ Ipge [ Entrance; "requirements raises 


' nfOgraphics of ihe state have to be 
taken into consideration when for- 
mulating any policy regarding col- 
lege admissions." 

An alternative to the regents’ 
-plan, offered by a coalition of 
minority educators and legislators, 
calls for guidelines rather than mini- 
mums. Applicants woul be scored 
on seven criteria: high school re- 
cords; college entrance exams;, let-, 
jers of recommendation; personal 
interviews; personal statements from., 
the sfodent: special, talents audi" as 
.athletic, artistic, or leadership abili- 
ties; background; jind speaal in- 
.lerests, r • .• ;. 

1 ■ ’ ' j;, .' 

- PMieit David! . ' ' • 

North American Editor, 

.The Time* Higher Education 1 
. Snpp lenient,, 1 , 

tfai H Street N.W., 

Suite 440 . . . ' 

Washington DC 20005. 

Td^bonei (202) €38 67C5 
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Overseas news 


British student is 
not so badly off . . 


. . . but Germans get back on their bikes 


from Donald Fields 


( former are H probably minimal costs" 
while the latter overwhelmingly take 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

More than half West Germany’s 1.1 
million students help finance their 
studies by taking jobs, says a report 
just issued in Bonn. On average a 
student's monthly outgoings amount 


British students appear to occupy the! the form of loans. . stuaent s montniy outgoings amounr 

middle ground In Europe in terms of/ A particular British grouse is the, M DM798 (about £210) - whereas 
financial and social circumstances, high proportion - 25 per cent - of- the students say they really needa 
Compared with others, their princip-j student income going on rent. The monthly income of DM90U 

at moans centre on ihe housing prob-i NUS told the SYL that its housing (£238)- .. . , 


middle ground in Europe rn terms orr a particular unrisn grouse is rne 
financial and social circumstances.} high proportion - 25 per cent - of 
Compared with others, their princip-j student income going on rent. The 
ai moans centre on the housing prob-i NUS told the SYL that its housing 
lem and the erosion of the National work had “a higher profile now than 
Health Service, but they are in the for several years” through repre- 
lucky position of receiving grants sentations to the Government and 
without exception, and without hav- MPs, contact with pressure groups, 
fng to be too worried about their and work with various student un- 
academic progress. I ions. At the same time, its demand 

These conclusions are prompted by for a free medical service for all, 
a comprehensive survey of the social including students, contrasted starkly 
situation of students in 13 countries with the satisfaction expressed on 
compiled by the National Union of this score in Belgium and Norway, 
Finnish Students (SYLJ. Apart from and (be lukewarm responses from 
neutral Finland, countries responding^ elsewhere. 

to a detailed questionnaire were' At $563 a month, Norway is the 
equally divided between east and .most expensive country for study 
west. Notable absentees were France costs, with Switzerland second ana 
and West Germany - which failed to Britain third. The other westerners 
meet the deadline and Italy and trailed well behind. Compared with 
Spain - which do not have a single his Norwegian counterpart, the Brit- 
national student union. ish student is paying through the 

Barring Hungary and Poland, the' nose for housing out enjoys cheap 
Soviet bloc slates give a predictably, food. He spends somewhat less on 


the proportion of students from 
workers' families, from 14 per cent 
to 16 per cent in a year, was to be 
welcomed. Bui he pointed out, 
workers (Arbeiter) accounted for half 
Germany's employed population. 

The federal government’s decision 
to make grants entirely repayable, 
said Professor Folz, was likely to 
deter many young people from fami- 
lies with lower incomes from going 


The report, compiled by an orga- 
nization which keeps watch on the 
social conditions of students, con- 
cludes that students are becoming 
steadily worse off. The proportion ot 
student car-owners has gone down, 
that of bicycle-owners increased. Stu- 
dent dining halls are booming, and 1 
restaurants in the neighbourhood of 
universities are losing trade. 

Professor Hans-Ernst Folz, presi- 
dent of the organiaation - the 
Studentenwerk - said the increase in 


ga- to university. About a quarter of to £67) per 
the German students are the children of icust 8,000 
on- civil servants, and 37 per cent the dents were 
ing sons and daughters of white collared The fees 
i ot workers. delays his • 

vn, The federal ministry of education semester, c 
itu- has expressed satisfaction that the completion 
ind- average age of German students is courses me 
of going down - an indication that the If it can 
eternal student is becoming rarer, the delay 
asi- Some 65 per cent of students arc student, th 
the aged between 22 and 25. More than the deterre 
in 40 per cent are women, and 37 per not all tha 


cent of students are receiving 
maintenance grants. 

However, in Hesse, students may 
be fined for “excessively delaying'’ 
their studies in 1981 some DM 3 million 
(£806,000) was collected in what the 
state calls tuition fees. 

The practice was introduced in 
1973 - by n Socinl Democratic govern- 
ment. Last year the fine was in- 
creased from DM200 to DM250 (£54 
to £67) per half-year term. In 1981 at 
icust 8,000 of Hesse’s 100,000 stu- 
dents were running inexcusably late. 

The fees are imposed if a student 
delays his courac by more than one 
semester, changes courses after the 
completion of five terms, or switches 
courses more than once. 

If it can be shown, however, that 
the delay is not the fault of the 
student, the fine may be waived so 
the deterrent effect of the scheme is 
not all that great. 


bland account of themselves, and 
their conversion rates of local curren- 
cy into US dollars follow the custom- 
ary suSpeci pattern. 

But the study does have consider- 
able value in outlining, largely imoli- 


books and travel, but more on smok-; 
ing and drinks. 

Noted for their realism, the 
Hungarians virtually matched west- 


But the study does have consider- ‘ ft 1 ™ .V St- 
able value in outlining, largely impli- 

ritly, the amenities £d problems of| S3 

students in the Western countries re-, !5£_5. parents and 


amucuu hi me rr caicill IAJUIELIICS IC-, ___ t__ , 

sponding - Austria, Belgium, Nor- ° ,ht:[s can be e!lsetl 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, and thei The Poles stated that 100 per centj 
UK. Judging by financial compari-'. of study l oans had to be repaid “in. 
sons, Belgian students find it hardest’ case wors e than good results”, 1 
to stand on their own feet, because against proportions of 25 per cent for 
only about n fifth of them receive) “good results” and nil for “excellent 
assistance from the government and/ progress", and admitted that the 
universities, while the average under- amount of scholarships was not satis- 
groduate can cover only 22 per cent 1 factory. 

of his study costs from such sources No such strictures poured forth 
and has little opportunity to earn from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
during vacations. Germany and the USSR, but in one 

Evidence submitted by the Nation- respect these states were shown to 


of his study costs from such sources 
and has little opportunity to earn 
during vacations. - 


ab Unionr-iof' Student* ' : puts average b© Inferior* floor spaae per under- 
studeftt costs in ; Britain at $505 a graduate in student housing. Wbere- 
month.^WUh basic aid running at as in the west figures ranged upwards 
$341. The percentage of costs ex* from 12 square metres in Norway to 
vered by aid - 67 - is slightly lower 26 In Belgium, with one student per 
thhn that for Switzerland, and Nor-, room fairly commonplace,' the Soviet 


idusipjr 

as in the west figures ranged upwards 
from 12 square metres in Norway to 


Student costs In ; Britain at $505 a graduate In student housing. : Where- 
njonth.^With basic aid running at as in the west figures ranged upwards 
$341. The percentage of costs a* from 12 square metres in Norway to 
vered by aid - 67 - is slightly lower 26 In Belgium, with one student per 
th*n that for Syrttzerland, and Nor-, room fairly commonplace,' the Soviet 
way.. IA Sweden, costs are actually bloc almost uniformly reported six to 
exceeded, by allowances but the; eight square metres. - ■ 



State bans capitation fees 


I colleges 


flrora A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Within a month of taking office, the 
new government of Andhra Pradesh 
state In southern India, run by the 
film star turned politician, Mr. N. T. 
Rama Rao, who trounced Mrs. Gan- 
dhi in the provincial elections In 
January, has issued an ordinance 
banning the collection of capitation 
fees by any educational institution, 
except those run by religious minority 
groups. 

The ordinance empowers the gov- 
ernment to regulate tuition and all 
other fees collected by an educational 
Institution. These must be deposited 
in an officially approved bank and 
used only for purposes directly linked 
to running the Institution. 

The measure Is aimed at private 
medical and engineering colleges who 
charge anything from £2,000 to 
£3,000 before admitting a student. 
Because both medical and engineering 
education 'are fiercely 'competitive 
Helds, the demand for places .Is way 
ahead of the supply. 

By charging special entrance foes,., 
unrelated to regular tuition and other 
course charges, private coDeae^have 
been raking It In. Educational entrep- 
reneurs have' aoro tiled throiiahout the* 


country, especially In Andhra Pradesh 
and the neighbouring Karnataka state, 
whose capital Is Bangalore, hastily 
setting up medical and engineering 
colleges, managing to win official recog- 
nition and making huge profits. 

Both merit and standards are the 
casualties. Eligible but poor students 
are kept out, while many of those who 
get in are mediocre or worse. 

Although a hue and cry has been 
raised agalnBt the capitation fees, the 
practice has thrived because It means ' 
more available seats through private 
enterprise than public Institutions can 
provide. In exceptional cases, private 
colleges charging capitation fees have 
also set up worthwhile Institutions and 
those who run and benefit from these 
argue that the capitation fee system 
should be regulated but not abolished 
since the government cannot afford to.': 
dose the gap between (ho demand apd* 
supply of scats In advanced professional 

Iml ItotloM. • nriTali) 

nlsfor their own educational Institu- 
tions, the Andhra Pradesh government 
may nave unwittingly given educational , 
entrepreneur sharks a loophole which 


reneurs have sprouted 'throughput the* they can be trusted to exploit. 


Danes accused of humanities attack American 

h ?f b ® e i ri Mtutes of higher education- :.mg, tKq iriinlstdr^afod thatjftls bTaii; A US|Cltlzcn of Polish origin, 

5^53,-2 f J? U ^ at '.K g ^ ^survive. . ■ -for RUC ,w« identic*! pf ■ jSobczyk * fecturer at Wrocls 

ties’ 1 ' afteifj, ordering. the .closure of 4 rhuirmnn tu- «.i . -__j . j”?* -J: r i . 

university;- syllabus ■. aijd -a: t'ange of- 
teacher fepftftg courses. 1 ' 

. ” The .new' minuter of education, Mr 
Bertel Heartier of.tho Hboral. party, 


tiopal courses mlist be, obtained; and 
to • ensure, that the humanities on 
other* Mtutes of higher educatibn- 
•cari stirviye. - . 

• The chairman: of the research' 
cojjndl for the humanities, Professor 
Mogens Broetjd^ted, said: “I feel 
that this is a brutal destruction of the 
humanities.” • i- 
The decision', should also .be evalu- 


JC was i.dent|o*l 


origin, Gareth 
Wroclaw tcch- 


£ er f2 ‘ ot the llboral party, humanities.” i 
fM h?5 1 . derided to abolish- the basic stu- The decision. should also .be evalu- 
Wi' -jW; P r i sra S c wthin the.htinuinl- qfed in view of, a report prepared: by 
!*S| • S c CdttncH. for ResSreh Kl^and- 

t pm -V V PlWtnihg and RUG for the rafcS * 

lit • -rii-Thw IS; pngiof.tbe ;three basic stu- ..of educatioit. The report dealt wito v 
Ivhl mmc s^in^reparetion for research done; on RUC as a *hoie - 


v ! tor rcsearcti done "on RUC as a whole -i admin 

I ’ r . humanities courts for future .pr projects. ■ •' ’ . . J : .< V .. .. ■; : t 
\ ( y,'." Wl r v se 5 Pndary school teachers will The univereity. 


e, fc?ulting m a complete halt of 
education.- U-’. . . .. 



nai eviaence or hobczyic s Involve- 
ment in, activities “aimed against the 
security interests* of Poland. In par- 
ticular he had allegedly maintained 
contact with underground Solidarity 
groups, taken part ft the distribution 
of clandestine publications, and par- 
ticipated in 1 ; “anti state demohstra- 
nons”. during tne^ period of- martial 





iAM Copenhagen . a protest march Jicipaled in 1 "anti . state demonstra- 
WW- ortomzed, ,by ; thfe studepts of tions”. during the period of martial 
RUC i about a hundred of whonl l(iw, - ' 

stormed , the building of the ,Federa- < . The police also Md he was "in the 
HoH of Danish Induct rifes in an ; iknow" about the riinning of the clan- 
attempt to. piste, up posters ft pro- destine "Radfo Solidarity^ and, on 
test . against Wdustry s Influence prl( : behalf of the underground, had ear- 
the^ future of IRUG., Following qrt Tied: out a iurvoy of the duality of 
.Cpaoi^nw meeting of the- Nation jTecpption, in the Wroclaw^ area, of 
al Union Of Danish Students, ..the .fa^ign radio atations beamlhg '‘sub- 
countryS^ ,67.000 : students within' ;Vereive ,, transmissions to Pol Sid. ; , 

higher ^ucatiott were summoned to .. Although Mr Spbczyk is a mathe- 
sUy ai home for a couple of. days in matld^n, he was, employed ' at the 
■protest, various . cobinuttees ■ ; apd university a? a teacherr of English; 

wnflrinb 1 orAiiMihaua kaAn I ■ tin. fin. J.I • . . . . 


More teaching 
staff removed 

| from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA. 

Martial law authorities in Turkey have • 
used their extraordinary powers to 
I remove a further 13 university teaching 
staff from their posts, Ankara’s faculty 
of political sciences has been hit espe- 
cially hard, losing four members of: 
staff including professors Bahrl Save! 
and Cevat Geray, 

• The other dismissals came at Istan- 
bul University and In the medical - 
faculties of Ankara and the Aegean ; 
universities, under martial law regula- 
tions, the military authorities can order . 
olipublic employers “including unlver- 
sines - to dismiss gny individual 1 on . ! 
their pay rolls. ■ r ; ■ 




which follow five similar dismissal? at 
Trabzon, Ankara 1 and Gazi universi- 
ties. One theory is that the Higher 
Education Council is using martiallaw 
conditions to remove independently?, 
minded professors and lecturers with- 
out Dubficly taking responsibility. 

Some 200 university teaching staff .! 
naye been dismissed py the new uni-, ' 


out .publicly taking responsibility. v 
Some 2du unjver^t/ teaching staff .! 
have be^i dismissed py the new lini-, ' 
versity authorities (heni selves since the : ■ 
academic, year -began, but the direct ’■ 
mteryentiqn of the Martial 'Law cbm- 
raa u ^Jbd first of its kind since, the - 
earner days of military nile, and has 
unease ^hd , uncertainty.-. I- 1 . 
• ;Tne , five', sacked previously were : ) 
Professor Erdem Aksov, former rector':. : 
of the Blank Snn I IniJorotiu- kip „nb 



>ne-:. R«-ne mustl]eaye Poland by the end 
1 c 95 ? f Ji - 0 : y^'J lnstead/ lic . , went into 
ted!ng,wtfo..uhdc^ouhd -hctWiits. 
^ 0^ fxbniB T y 2. he , was picked: tip at 
nts. Warsaw.Cetitrfll Railway Station, diir- 
• |ng a random identity check. i' 

.. ‘ - i 1’- • 


‘ ™ 


wiu T w«iy, wnicq is aiso situated in tnc 

capital. -iV. ;S=. 

i law bail been In force in most 

of Turkey since well before the military q : . 
takeover of September 12, 1 980. The 
authorities a fe. hot obliged to give, a y 
justification for the sackings. 1 ; 
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Godelier brings a soup^on of 
French intellect to Cambridge 


It was to have been a fairly private 
affair: a few Cambridge friends, a 
few old comrades, a handful of 
admirers, intellectual rivals and stu- 
dents. Maurice Godelier, French 
socialist and Marxist anthropologist, 
was to speak on the May 1981 elec- 
tion in France and the Marxist 
Socialist imagination and give some 
personal views on the Mitterrand 
government. His was the opening 
seminar of a series on “The French 
experiment” held at' King's College, 
Cambridge. 

By the time the meeting opened, 
rows of extra chairs had been put out 
and more than 100 were present. 
Such is the drawing power of Gode- 
lier, as both intellectual and director 
of the social sciences division of the 
Centre Nationale de Recherche Sci- 
entlfique, the Paris-based equivalent 
of the five British research councils 
rolled into one. 

He is not a member of the Social- 
ist Party, but he has known Jean- 
Pierre ChevSnement, minister for re- 
search and industry, for years. He 
now finds himself in the unusual 
position for a man of the left with 
very real power and considerable 
funds to hand out. 

It is simply inconceivable that a 
man like Godelier might wield such 
power in Britain. Trie equivalent 
might be Ralph Miliband, former 
professor of politics at Leeds Uni- 
versity, the chairman designate of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
But even a government headed by 
Michael Foot, the Labour leader, 
would baulk at selecting a man so 
anti-establishment. 

In a characteristic and symbolic 
gesture he moved his chair off the 
podium to the same level as his 
audience before launching into a 
wide-ranging talk on the poweT intel- 
lectuals enjoy in France ; the crisis of 
Marxist thought; the r61e of the 
Communist Party and the state; and 
the “really big change” in French 
society that occurred in 1981. 

Godelier is an engaging man with 
identifiable French style. He is atten- 
tive to detail, modest .of his own 
reputation and is gently atid agree- 
ably moving into middle age. But he 
is still eager and excited about the 
prospect of wrenching FVench social 
science research from the direction it 
has been stuck in for the past 20 
years of Gaullist power and giving It 
more money at last. British social 


scientists can only glance enviously 
across the Channel. 

Controversy over his appointment 
last year thrust him back into the 
limelight, when the director general 
and president both resigned. His re- 
port on the state of social science ~ 
suffering from political neglect, 
financial undernourishment, and an 
overall lack, of democracy - has kept 
him in the public glare. 

The report presented to Chevfene- 
ment last October detailed the steady 
decline in support for the social sci- 
ences, a 26 per cent fall in state 
funding from 1976 to 1981. Why? 
The report says there was a deter- 
mined effort to contain the “subver- 
sive" ideas of 1968. The ancien reg- 
ime made a strong effort to “neutral- 
ize'' social sciences, culminating in 
huge cuts in 1980. it adds. 

The report was a massive effort, 
running to two volumes of 560 and 
211 pages. It makes a fascinating 
document for study, containing de- 
tailed surveys of the different subject 
areas. It was based on widespread 
consultations with academics, civil 
servants, trade unionists and other 
community representatives. It in- 
volved 17 researchers sending 8,000 
questionnaires, receiving 2,000 re- 
plies, holding two meetings a week 
tor five months, and circulating all 
drafts for comment. 

“We now have an idea of what is 
thought important in the French in- 
tellectual structure,” Godelier said. 
The problem was that social science 
in particular had been ghettoized, 
and what he now planned was a 
“new dialogue” . between science, 
government and society. 

“The heart of the people was 
broken", he said, referring to the 
cuts. “You are pushed by the state 
into a ghetto from the outside, and 
you add to it yourself from the in- 
side.” Social scientists had been 
viewed as subversive and sociologists 
with beards seen as damaging the 
- university tradition. “'That is just not 
true. I want to turn the page of 
196R ” he said. 

How will the new dialogue work? 


He gave as an example a new type of 
research contract between the CNRS 
and private companies, such as Re- 
nault, to study how. society really 
worked.. Oodelier thought firms 
would : cooperate because . they 
wanted to Improve quality and this 
was done by knowing a|fout the cul- 


ture and life of the people. Unions 
would cooperate because they 
wanted to know what motivated peo- 
ple beyond the world of private and, 

E ersonal interest. Fruitful discussions^ 
ave already started with the French i 
equivalent of the Confederation of^ 
British Industry. ^ 

Godelier did not want to be drawn, 
on the differing prospects for sociaL 
science on either side of the Chan-? 
nel. He would only say that thei 
prospects in France were brighter.? 
His report criticized the fallacy of j 
seeing an opposition between fun-| 
damental and applied work, a debate | 
so much in evidence in Britain dur-L 
ing the past 18 mouths. “We do notv 
want to tell people what to do. WeS 
will add new money and suggest new | 
directions." he said. He particularly 5 
wants to encourage women’s studies. £ 
which he feels is an area in which 
France has lagged behind both the 
United ^States and Britain. 

He pinpointed a simple contradic- 
tion in the debate over whether so- 
cial sciences were indeed “sciences”. 
He agreed that social scientists were 
often accused of “loose” methodolo- 
gy. “You must reply you cannot pul 
society into machines or study it in a 
laboratory,” he said. But when social 
scientists set out to collect social dam 
and run fieldwork exercises these 
same people would turn round nrid 
say it cost too much, and should not 
be done, he added. 

Godelier built his reputation as a 
Marxist anthropologist by challenging 
the strict evolutionary model 
favoured by Soviet anthropologists. 
He was influential in the French 
group in the 1970s which worked 
round the structuralist ideas of L6vi- 
Strauss. He has made a number of 
trips to Papua New Guinea, studying 
social rituals of the inhabitants. Iro- 
nically on one trip., he ' missed* - the ‘ 
4968 May' Day ' demonstrations in 
Paris. 

One idea Godelier discussed at the ■ 
seminar wps the current crisis faced 
by Marxism. Less and less accepted, 
it is always linked in popular think- 
ing to Stalinism and the purges. He 
himself went to a Catholic school 
and became a Marxist at 18. At 48 
he remains very much a Marxist, “f 
know. 1 can read Marx without wast- 
. ing my time. And I know tomorrow 
. that I am not going to become an 
anti-Marxist, or transfer to Stalin.”' 
Godelier wants to create a new 





Godelier: ‘I want to turn the page of 1968' 


environment. In his report he set 
himself talks in the socinl sciences. 
One element is his plan to launch a 
massive family survey of France com- 
parable to the famous 1802 
Napoleonic census. He wants to 
trace the genealogy of different 

f roups in all the different regions in 
ranee back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. highlighting socioeconomic rela- 
tions, social mobility, relations be- 
tween old and young, between men 
and women ana so on. 


ence, and he has begun discussions 
on sponsoring a new social science 
library in London and perhaps a 
bookshop for French academic 
books. The seminars at King's have 
been backed by the French with a 
£1,500 grant to pay the travel costs 
of prominent academics. Michael 
Ignatieff. a fellow of King's and one 
of the organizers, explained at the 
start of the seminar that it was some- 
times hard lo persuade French 
academics to mma m-DiimJii fti mflT 1 * 


Another element is his wfcf r tq.-j ^rragi!fff85 to feel Britons had 
pmpje.. -links - bet WCB#* Wen ctT r ifn2 been left behind intellectually. 


promote-, irnks- Between I'rencn ana 
British social scientists. He feels Brit- 
ish academics are particularly good 
in anthropology, history, oriental stu- 
. dies, economics, education studies 
and archaeology. An exchange of 
studentships in already in force and a 
new Franco-British accord on col- 
laborative research has just been 
finalized. . This will involve teams in 
the two countries working on match- 
ing projects in. areas such as poverty, 
defence studies, criminology, and 
mass communications. . 

Godelier is also keen to. do some- 
thing to promote British understand- 
ing and interest , in French .social sci- 


"There was this Job with an engineer- 
ing firm 1 really wanted,” one young 
woman student told a Strathclyde 
University seminar on women gradu- . 
ates In employment. “I didn’t get an ; 

■ Interview, and I thought fetr enough, ' ■ 

but I’ve Just discovered they’ve inter- 
viewed all the guys In my class for ' 
the Job.” ■ • • . 

' There was an outburst of criticism-, 
and Professor Angela Bowey, . of ' 

- Strathclyde’s business school, . feels 
this in itself : shows tjiere has been 
considerable moves towards equality, ; 
since a decade ago there would have ' 
been little' surprise about discrimina- 

/'tlon. Arid it appears that efises of 
outright- discrimination; against 
women ; graduates are cpmparitively ; 

r however j • .the - picture i ‘which., 
-emerged from' the Strathclyde sernj- ■ 

■ nar waS predominantly bleak; 

Professor Bowey, regional commis- 

■ sioiier for Scotland of the Equal- 
Opportunities- Commission, sug- . 
gested . that students who felt they ', 
had been unfairly missed for inter- 
view could ask to see the qualifice- 

, . lions df the other applicants. 

•’..“You undoubtedly : wouldn't get - 
< that lob, but I don't think' (he orga- 
'nation would. do the tome thing:: 
again.”, .v , ' 

- •: Wryly, Carol -Ferguson,; another 
. speaker, added that th? non could 

•reaslly Cover 1 itself , by calling women 1 
for- 1 interview with po -intention pf 
giving .them a Job. '-.i : 

. Carol Ferguson, : ;on J economics 
. . graduate, whs encouraged to traih as . 
an accountant by the (firm wlth’ whom .J 
she; \yas a: secretary. ,Sb? • is ; now an 
oil analyst' -and partner in a, stock-; 
broking firm, and one of 44 female 
. members ■ qf the . London Stock Ex- . r . 
change; among “thousapds of men” ■ j 
, - She admitted she- would find it . 


A woman's place: 

Olga Wojtas on a seminar on graduate 
held at Strathclyde University recently 


career with having a husband and 
family: And Shirley McKenna, an 
engineer specializing in robotics, said 
that although she was married, she 
felt it was an advantage Jo be able to 
say at interviews that , she had no 
immediate intentions of startjng a 
family. 

• , Many , employers • still, seem . Una- 
ware mat certain questions could lay 
them open fo ..a. charge of Sex' discri- 
mination. Ms MCKenm) was. asked 
how her husbahd would react if she 
was not at home in the 'evening to 
prepare his meal. , 

“If you don’t explain tactfully that 


sive engineering training. Strathclyde 
University now, runs an “insight into 
engineering” programme for girls at 
school, a tnree-day residential course 
encouraging them to : Consider en- 
gineering as a career. 

. “There is a bios in the system 
against women, especially In technol- 
ogy and science, and , this course 


this is discriminatory; firms are never 
going to stop asking tbesC ques- 
tions,” said Professor BoWey, but .she 


84 • 


. ‘ extremely difficult to - combine her • 

- ■! .. v.i- 


agreed it topk considerable Courage 
to complain. - . • ' . 

Shirley McKepna said she had 
come across only “trivial discrimina; 
tlon” during her four years (ti indus- 
try, with people astomma she \yas a 
seefetan^ and expecting her to make 
coffee for meetings. And during her 
engineering training bfter university, 
one. tutor advised her .to ppecialize in 
electronics; “He said I'd never have 
to lift anything htovfer than'McfeW 
driver," ^ V-: v- 

Her maipr criticism was ml en- 
gineering had ncyor been suggested 
to her as 'a suitable umversi ty course , 
.as 1 jt 1 almost cprtawly would have 
been to a boy, and after graduating 
in applied physics, she jiad':to : per?; 
suade an employer to give her exten- 


. Professor BoVrey hopes there may 
be other courses- in.. noi-traditiona I 
subjects for girls. Since February 1, 
she has been authorized , by the uni- 
versity to spend one day a week 
looking at the question of bpportuni- 
ties for women in Strathclyde. 

Recent EOP figures show that less 
. than 6: per cent of engineering and 
technology : students- are ■ women, 

; while: they make up^ neafljr.6 pej cent 
of art's students. ^Unemployment 
among engineering graduates is. Less 


among engineering graduates is Less 
than 10 per cent in most subjects,/ 
■but 25 per cent among arts, gradti*. 
ates. . • . . r - 


/Bowey hopes to examine whether 
entry requiremehts to cotyrse^ which 
currently accept few : women can be 
less rigid in their, subject Stipulations. 

Professor Bowey is concerned; that 
University Grants Committee ‘cuts 
.will '' disproportionately : : ' affect an* 
subjects and hence the : number of 


job prospects 


women coming into university. 

“I was one of an ;EOC deputation 
to the UGC trying to get some pro- 
vision made to assist girls who. had 
taken non-technical subjects ' but 
wanted - to tak? technical courses at 
university,” she said, . 

“Four universities, were willing to 
mount transition courses' Jiad the 
UGC been wiliirig to fund fliemi but. 

■ iq tire end it dpmded 'not,: to.” , - ; 
. However, Barbara !, Graham of 
Strathclyde student ; advisory service 
warns: , “There 'is grave danger quite 
apart from women students, of peo- . 
pie being encouraged., into areas 
chosen only because they are at the 
moment thought to, give better job 
prospects. ; 

“It's really false ,advlce '.to make 
boys' or girls go against . their own 
Interests to 'seek job:. security because 
in most, cases they are not going to . 
stay the course/': • j . • 

; Btit she agrees there, appears to be i 
a bfoCkaib at both ends, of the uni- 
versity channel as for as women mtd ■ 
technology ard cpncemedi Girls jare 
simply not., applying: in large num- ; 
bersi atari there raQy be problems 
with' interviewers for graduates.- , 

! . There are remarkable success' stor- 
ies of. wpmcii engineering and ap-. 
plied scfence students who are win- 
ping: vacations! scholarships- from 
jmajor companies. But again, Bar- 
bara Graham qualifies, these women 
.have had to have considerable deter- 


Godelier himself iust published 8 
new book on Papua New Guinea and 
he has another in the pipeline on the 
Marxist theory of transition from 
early society to capitalism. He is 
preparing another, but that is secret. 
“You see everyone knows then that I 
am not just some bureaucrat/' he 
said. 

Les Sciences de L’ Homme it de la 
Socleti en France, , by Maurice Gode- 
lier, from La Documentation Fran- 
caise, Paris J982. 

Paul Flather 

urination and an excellent academic 
record tQ .. do something different 
from the norm )n the first place. f 

Angela Bowey stressed ■ at , the 
seminar that a higher percentage of 
British women worked than in any 
other European country, 

"Even if new ! female graduates 
think, they will want to stop work 
and have a family, it's important to. 

. recognize that this is likely to .be 
only temporary - women take an 
average of seven years out of Ihe 
labour market. ■ • 

“But it's very sad that at the mo- 
ment, many women/ despite their 
qualifications, find they Brtm't : ab|e 
to get back Into the Job' they had 
before.” ' 

- It. Is vitally Important for women 
to keep in touch with their own field, 
and if possible their employer, said 
Professor Bowey, and she suggested - 
that employers should send their for- 
mer employees job advertisements 
and news letters. 

And Professor Bowey, Strath- 
clyde'S only woman professor, is con- 
cerned to see whether the university 
can put it’s own house in order, a 
move backed by the Principal Gra- 
ham Hills, 


“We ore a male preserve,. arid that 
can’t be right/' he sai^./Tp my time 
we’ve never discriminated against 
Women, but perhaps tifey' don’t feel 
they want to come to a technological 
institution. We’ll be pleased ’to See if 
anything cad be: done to encourage 
therrii” 1‘ .. 

In Strathclyde, and the university; 
System in genernl» Women axe con- 
centrated ' ft ..research, clerical and 
library ' posts, but not - in senior 
acridemic_or administrative posts. 

“Things are improving gradually 
Cot women, but there is still a lot of 
ground work needing to be done,'' 
said Professor Bowey. 


Geoff Maslen reports how Australia’s colleges and 
universities seem to be losing their sense of direction 

dl mixed up down unde 




If, ns some claim, Australian higher 
education is at a cruss roads in the 
1980s, then it seems the road signs 
have been torn down and no one 
knows which way to move next. At 
no time in the past 20 years lias 
there been so much confusion, not to 
mention gloom and even despair, on 
campuses n round the country. 

The loss of n sense of direction is 
due in part to the confusing division 
of riowers between the Common- 
wealth government and the states 
and the increasing tendency of the 
federal government to interfere in 
areas where universities, particularly, 
have long thought themselves auton- 
omous. 

At the time of federation , [he 
states retained their legislative pow- 
eis over education and the Austra- 
lian constitution does not giant the 
Commonwealth specific legislative 
authority in regard to education (ex- 
cept in its own territories and the 
provision of financial benefits to stu- 
dents). Hut when the states agreed to 
have die Whithun Labour govern- 
ment take over the funding of mii- I 
versifies and colleges of advanced 
education in 1974 the real power of i 
the slates was severely reduced. The ' 
Cumomvealth demonstrated this i 
most effectively when ii forced the : 
mergers of JO colleges with universi- i 
ties and other colleges - almost with- i 
out exception against the will of i 
those involved - and closed down I 
certain engineering courses, simple < 
by stating that it this wasn't done, no 
money ivp.d.i he made available to < 
those institutions concerned. . 

Moreover, although universities I 
and colleges arc set up under stale u 
acts that give the councils (hat run t 
them considerable autonomy, all the 
slates und the Northern Territory i: 
now hit ve post-school authorities t 
which increasingly have sought to r 
control and regulate the establish- 1 
ment oE new courses in higher educa- 
tion institutions and to incorporate t 
university and college development ; 
within comprehensive state plans fur i 
tertiary education. Problems of coor- l 
dotation between the two higher ! 
education sectors have not been 
& ‘he inclusion of technical 
and further education as u responsi- ■ 

S,, of both state and Common- 
wealth governments. 

But if these administrative mazes 
are sources of confusion, it is the 

rh a C . ,I if i hBl is ever 7 where apparent 
that is the cause of the gloom and 

despair. One example is the massive 
IB per cent fall in the numbers or 
KH! P e “P ,e . seeking to go on to 
turther education over the past five 
ycare. This has been accompanied by 

aShit* ," 1 the - arn .°. unl nf funding 
available to universities (and, to a 

co ' le & es advanced 
educauon) and the greater interfer- 
ence by governments in the structure 
and operation of the tertiary sector. 

cim ?.’ t0 °. academic 
I 15 at Australian universities in 
2. C £ an tQ , fal1 - a " inevitable 
result after nearly a decade of static 

support reCent y ’ faUinfi fin nneial 

pri °L on, y have the academic arL- 
cnes hardened os the numher of pra- 
•noiions, transfers and resignations 
declined, but when academics do.' 
Ie ave their jobs - for whatever 
reasons - they are either being re- 
paced by more junior staff, often on- 
. “tort-term contracts, or the positions* 

• become permanently vacant. 

Although academics, through their 
staff associations,, and vice chancel- 
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thinkers. u trivet sities here have June 


Nevertheless, the dreudlu! rise in 
yuiiLli uiicnipluynieii} over the past 
two or three years - ii is now as liieli 
ns 2U per vent tor 17 to 19-year-old 
males - has broken what Connell 
calls the boom -time nexus between 
schooling mid employment, ami 
rapidly undermined die education 
system's ability I" make legitimate 
the ittcij utilities of the labour market. 

“To have widely accepted legitima- 
tions ul inequality is vital to a capitalist 
system, and if one set breaks down, 
another must be devised." Connell 
says. So the federal government then 
unexpectedly turned to transition 
education programmes that would 
smooth the passage of walking class 







uiui viaiLivs lie. rv nave uont* 

precii.nis little in the way of confront- children on i.Y the labour mafteTiM 
'"A*™ f clt V w irfayim the part into technical and further Xnium 
of social /liiysicians. Tlicv have been, programmes. Tertiary and furthci 
Cl uries worth says, barely ; concerned education, formerly known as he 
i*? Australian society wlmt it Cimleiclla of post -sec. ml a rv cduci- 
wnnt.s. Australian universities have lion, suddenly became ulaiiuimus in 
never seen.thenisclvcs ns the imellee- the Fraser eovcmnienCV ^e Ld- 
Ibetr society, ^ not nuuicy allocated to it hv 1984 will 

lookeJ to P Lm m Jr/ « hnve Probably doubled from what t 

looked to riiein to act as social eon- was m 1975. 


looked to them to act as social eon- was in 1975 ' i 

s. ,„o M I "H 

rui „„ d 

'« properly elitisi. <i„| v „bo.i . 2 in fhe^lmv 5ulMld) ' 10 
erirlci, 23 StK 
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Malcolm Fraser: funding mi indirect 
subsidy In capital. 


critical analysis and discussion, and 
demystification mid debate, and 
placing particular issues hi a larger 
historical mid social context, and the 
depolarization of contentious issues. 
The university ought to be an ngciwv 
ot civilization, in the basic meaning 
ol that term, that is ro say it ought to 
l»c concerned with kec/i'in,. 1 rational 
dialogue going when mul where it 
threatens to break down." 

Cliuileswiirlh points m a crucial 
issue in Australian life today. For 
this community is polarized as it has 

" b i etu J e - The sucki "8 of 
i oTc^ b,t l m Labour government in 
1975 by the vice regal respresenta- 

,l 5’ ?. ir . J t,hn Kerr - *l«ll casts a long 
and divisive shadow across political 
fi , Sl ? c ' a * The restoration of 
me Liberal-National party coalition, 
headed by Prime Minister Malcolm 


liocery that has produced the present 
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system has had Inul effects 
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And while the grXr^a thereby downgrading (Ciiehing), and 

has shown no coinmitmciif to\iltcring (andthereby 1 ^ ° f cx “ l | e «j* 

<ha. situation, il. has. « . tun, pi «l A LuSSKSa 


redirect the energies of higher educa- 
tion institutions away from areas like 
social welfare and education (which, in 
Lonnell s terms, represent an indirect 
subsidy to the social wage, in the form 
training) and into areas like man- 
agement, accountancy and engineer- 
ing. This effort, says Connell, repre- 
sents an indirect subsidy to capital. 


, ' . . WBBM - B iHHWi UK. 

colleges emphasis on leadline, vo- 
cational training and applied 'know- 
ledge has, by mid large, “inhibited 
research anil led to conditions of 
work fur academic staff which make 
it very difficult to carry on higher 
education in an appropriate way". 

In a similar vein. Professor David 
Beswick of the faculty of education at 


Fraser, pin a Conservative govern- The drift »hIV T *'.'? c ' , F ,,ai - Beswick of the faculty of education at 

ment m power just Ht the onset oF a education towards a ni.-ltinr , m ;' 1SS Melbourne University, says: “It is a 

i i o warns a locational (or gross mistake to think that there are 


“.«!"« eKlSUIf.h^W^eni direc,ion ' ■■>" d 

Fo? cSts^n thc h LaTe C of S talc b mtc™ 1 e , i e h Rc ™S nizi . nB this ' some “"demies 

tion and tlie size nf to? S.,J ^ t?’:' "°, w b W»" >° lh»t the 

The aim accord! nn° mi Orrfir 16 historical split between universities 

Connell q socintr?(riS B ° b and c °Ueges of advanced education has 

rr." a sociologist at MacQuane been a mistake. Alan Lindsay, for 

* - ' - - , 1 .f • 


gross mistake to minx mat mere are 
two types of students, those whose 
interests are fundamental and theore- 
tical are properly placed in universities 


... mv vuivn. 

Recognizing this, some academics and, alternatively, those whose in- 
have now begun to argue that the terests are pragmatic and vocational 
nistoncal split between universities and who are properly placed in col- 
Bn ' r«F ndvnni-f*d p.ducarion has leges." Both Beswick and Charles 


UnbreraUv* c M “ cQua . rie been a mistake. Alan Lindsay, for 

innde hv^ reverse the gams instance, of the school of education in 

252 y*? «* "«, dM. m the MacQuuric University, argues that 
SI 0 , 1 . of ., the lon 8 postwar there is a false distinction between the 

i 1 *’ i,ntl .. thc accompanying work of universities and colleges. The 

^ Alrm ° n decision to crente a binary system of 

« a *** L, ' L " - I in Acmr cqik r#nf k 


and who are properly placed in col- 
leges.” Both Beswick and Charles- 
worth hove called for a dissolution of 
the differences - a blurring of the 
distinctions - between universities and 
colleges so that eventually only com- 
prehensrye universities would remain. 

. The Tertiary Education Commit- 


j! Kir gi™. hS s »’ m ° e r 

rive campaign to squeeze those parts narrow and elite approach to universi riennimn th^ P Tcr° r ll,e l9S2_W 
of the state which provide the ‘social ties, rather than adopting the Ameri- that the T.niJl, recommended 

wage', conspicuous among them, can model of a more comprehensive haJ ii * 1 u c ^« ,t . ,cs . bc recognized as 
welfare and education,” Connell university and college system caterinc ment g tn 1 I 'l st,tutlona * 1 commit- 

wntes, ‘ The object is a general re- for a wide range of s^deni abilities anf S ^ s ? 1 *9 !are hip and to research 
distribution of income back towards fields of study Hines and and to training scholars and research 

the rich. Partly rfiis reflects the class Max Charfesworth has also con- ISilS' . Mo 1 r ? over * il argued that 
interests of the Fraser government - sidered this issue and he points out Si Should n , ot be S iven special 

it is reuutedlv -the weaftlucKr rnhin^i- ih«. _ UUi ,,iai tunds for resenrch n 


Gin- ol tin- nn ist Milking features 
"I i'i HilMiipi •! iii v ai'adi-iuii- |jf c _ 
ilnniHh pa haps must mniaMhlv in 
English siudk-s - lias Ivon a revival 

.ilicii Idcl.. L-ual ly ama ni.stii- fi R - 

■mV'w V K " . |,||,,,, ! n ; in *«'« "I Marx 
and Wi-bct ill sociology research and 
teaching is k-mg chalk-ngcd hy a 
icnc wed, iiiIcil-si in neglected figures 
like ( iiiiylc. liinckhardi, Penny* and 
fiiiit/e. I Tom Uic oilier side «»f the 
ideological doulc. the conservative 
i|>iarteily \iti\bi,i r A’.-i /, ,,- | 1:ls | ilun . 

Oi ," 1 1 o N V ncs ' tfVi M nin » , K Inures of 
tin- left (rmn a ughiist viewpoint. 

While (lu’i'ielical developnients 
.*' "hole range of academic 
disciplines do seem to have led to a 
inme pluralistic and diversified 
atmosphere* <>l inquiry, there is some 
uangei of removing ideas from their 
immediate or historical context. Af- 
cr the passage of 5(> years from 
mi i lei s rise f> power, il has become 
possible ic. examine scriouslv the 
careers and ideas uf figures of the far 
rigfi like Uiarlcs Maurras, Dricu la 
Kuchclle. Count Gobincau and 

/7? US r; / / - e , S-Y l,rl ^liumberliiiu (see 
/lit NILS Oeiuher 8. ptsjj It | s 
1 Mumhi-iiiic that ii is largely scholars 
of the lei t who have subjected these 
ihuikeis in serious analysis. 

As liberal thought becomes , 
archaeological in its methods, jour- 
rials of the right like The Salisbury 
Ixcyiew have taken up the responsi- 
bility of engaging more immediate 
issues. This can only he a source of 
anxiety. In the United Slates, rani- 
o'" fe ,V ! v - born out of the John 
Keen (.tubs ami a one-time propo- 
nent of cull ural anti -Stalinism and 
foi a tune. TroTskyism. has heemw: a 
tired, nostalgic journal with lit lie hv- 
tive poli(it«T conteriri Again, the 
slack has been taken up b v the 
academic ami political right. ' 

onPnfTh ° r thc n - L ' w ri « ht bus been 
?™l 12? mosI Wificant intcllec- 

ind „r^ e r Pmerils of ,vcenl y ears 

enmnnir fC (TA niSm * one of thc IlHJSt 

wherhir S' Whal rc,nai,,s unclear is 
l»7.frlu r ' ,w - a IJP K,ra "« of an ideo- 
; ir,,a,,, T right contributes 
I n ,.r/i y Jl, -‘ d f lu n, h sin or whether 
■ft it, y . “» ‘be disnmiy of 
Lft-! beral thinking as William Miil- 

iveu- h ld IM '' rvtvnl AV- 

The current Salisbury lie view eon- 
tnins a range of material und a style 
ol polemic (tint would have been 
unthinkable 10 years ago and still 
^ ve - bi an article on the 
Politics of Sex”, R. A. 1). Grant 
attempts to restore the distinction 
between “lust” and ‘'love*’; K. J. 
Stratford discusses “lefl/chauvinism" 
us (ironically) the highest stage of 
capitalism; Mark le Ftmn and C. H. 
aisson examine such unfashionable 
figures as George Santayana and the 
lbih century theologian Hooker. The 
coincidence of such concerns anil 
figures with the philosophy of John 
Locke, Conservative politics and 
Anglicanism is a striking newcomer 
to public academic debate, though 
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lore collectively', have sought to draw government has opted for prunina in ‘am 
Ihe public's attention to their plight, rather than axing. In settingup hf h" iff 
...a — loss of muon- Tertimv Education Commission^ an v.rsiii 


and their increasing loss of auto n- Tertiary Education Commiso.m' „„ ■ , . , 

omy, they have for the most part umbrella organization which inSorao ^ 51 '. n . 0n V4 ^t'onar bias, 

uncovered lillle interest and event rates univerelties, colleges and Sic PLj!? 1 u " lvers, " cs for *re- 

sympathy- . al and further education rouniib Si SSu: * , whercas ctllle g« go in for 

Even those members of the com- 1977. (he Fraser " " . ««chmg or _ [hat typically univorsi- 


vcrsilies have a 'non-vocutional' bias 
or that universities go in for *re- 


prdvide diplomas 


Even those members of the com- 1977, the Fraser eoveriimcm " leaching , nr that typically universi- Howeve7th7Tf' r'—r.-B*— 

muijiW who arc graduates do not Connell, demoSstrlfed re * ,cs . Provide degrees^ whereas colleges the^Tr’bl h l / n,ve f sitl 1 es Council and 

regard Uvcmse ves as allies of univer- The 7T=C would S w ^ caut,0 P: ‘ypically provide diplomas - all th?£ h housht the argument.” 

^tW-H anything, the lay community a «^pts provide diplnma 8? vern ment. for its part. 

• ^•‘Oc ^ed to bc suspiaous of univer- lion nght back fe h tr educa ' ali [ hese attempts are vain and whh- nnUnr consaouxness of class and 
. sftics! as fcatl.cr-beaded institutions, rationale an area o? fidl to c,ut , an V real b »sis in education nr n n H 9 d den,on ^rated inability to 

J TOn ' ff and U[lc . a . nn 8 “bout ihei that was eoiTifi to cnndnnp fund l n £ ’-' l P ! ^ v ’ Chnrlesworth savs. P ".'‘ ke rat,onnl l °ng-tcrm plans m 

(lady lives of most citizens. thine like 8 u° mc Y The more one looks behind ih„ f LOnoailcs °r education, is unlikely 
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■ - *— girt hs- 




capitalist economy work suaessfully ,ives ‘ 

you have to make sure that all capi- am | ,j le ; r diffeJem KS1 * r cmph “» I in the event, the federal government 
tallsts in general do well out of if tion .uSwititeMri f ° r8an, . z ?‘ decided to allocate A$l(mf(f9m)Tve r 
But, asConnell acknowledges, there substantially the same kinl'n/^d^ threc . ygj[» lo special centres of re- 
are a good many cross-currents. It is tion. ■•ah attemme i , , daca * searc h. When it called for anplicatinnc 

irKkMhr 1 ”'?' ,u T P° li,k / in a *y«emaflc £ d f °h 19 " ntre n S t0 be estab &d, 327 

*!? k u^u ,, r. e 1 w IXC u> 'be roots of grounds that submissions flooded in. 
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..on commission with its three mnnoik .Tl:.L he lefl to some future 
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and sat out a long liberal consensus. 

„ e . tbe * r ideological compeers at 
the Social Affairs Unit, the Salisbury 
a me iv editors are not uncomfortable 
with a provocative, gadfly role. The 
most recent editorial called for the 
exclusion of the “right to work” from 
the canons of natural Inw. suggesting 
instead the salutary effects of milit- 
ary conscription. “By imposing disci- 
pline, it enables the subject eventual- 
ly to dispense with commands. It 
also relieves young people of the 
immediate anxiety of of unemploy- 
ment, while fitting them better for 
action than the pity-sodden ethos of 
the welfare stale*. If this is lo he one 
position in a properly dialectical pub- 
!f. a . a cademic debate then such 
thinking may indeed he welcome. If 
however, this is to be a new eonben- 

f Us ! n ub °f mt >re cleurlv articu- 
lated liberal thought then there is 
cause for alarm. 

Brian Morton 
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BRIAN MORTON discusses some of the issues raised 
about the adaptation of novels lo film and tele- 
vision in a series of lectures al the National Film 
1 heatie. Richard allen cavh reviews an 
attempt, at Richmond’s Orange Tree Theatre, to 
stage Greek tragedy in a small auditorium. 




Stage or screen adaptations of liter- 
ary texts are. conventionally, either 
“faithful” oi “bold”. In the past 
year, Yorkshire Television's Brides- 
head Revisited was seen by some as 
ail almost slavish rendering of 
Waugh's text. At the same time, the 
KiireT Reisz/Harold Pinter French 
Lieutenant's Woman was hailed as a 
brave and original recasting of John 
Fowles’s complex novel. 

The Gifcin/fiifl/BFI lectures cur- 
rently being delivered at thc National 
Film Theatre have been considering, 
under the general title “From the 
Page to the Screen”, various aspects 
of the process of adaptation hv which 
literary texts become filmic “texts”. 
Inevitably, both Brides head and The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman were 
.high on the ngenda and the subject 
of specific discussions by Mclvyn 
Bragg und Terry Lovell respectively. 

In her feminist account of the film, 
Ms Lovell came closest to a clear 
articulation of the nature of literary 
adaptation. We have become accus- 
tomed to seeing novels, often many 
years old, often “classic" texts, riding 
on the back of a new film or TV 
series into the bestseller Lists. 
However, the precise relationship be- 
tween the two is not. Terry Lovell 
argues, at all clear. It is common 
enough to see a film credited to the 
bestseller or classic on which it is 
“based"; the resulting film very often 
hears only passing resemblance to its 
original - Ridley Scott’s recent Blade 
Runner was purportedly “based" on 
the late Philip K. Dick’s science fic- 


tion tale /Ji» Androids Dream of 

Electric Sheen? hut. mercifully, hears 
little resemblance to it. True'liteniry 
udnntntion differs in that the film- 
maker is striving io transfer soinc- 
•thmg of the “literariness” of the ori- 
ginal text to an entirely different and 
even antagonistic nicitiimi. 

John Mortimer’s script for thc TV 
Brideshcad Revisited depended heavi- 
ly on large, unedited chunks (deli- 
veretl as voice-over) of Waugh's 
most consciously “literary” hut argu- 
ably least successful novel. John 
Fowles. unlike Waugh still around (n 
supervise matters, was determined 
that his much-adinircd text should 
not be fetishized and that his adap- 
tors should he alluwed to introduce 
entirely new narrative strategies to 
translate the modernist themes of the 
novel into celluloid. It would he per- 
fectly possible to abstract a smug 
melodrama of sexual man tiers from 
The French Lieutenant’s Woman. Not 
so long ago, [TV surgical I v removed 
one tiny strand from The Wings „f 
the Dove and presented it - let-down 
hair, hare breasts and all - as a 
“Love Story”. The result was hardly 
faithful to Ilcnrv James; the a Kempt 
was almost insanely bold, in The 
French Lieutenant's Woman, all the 
major deviations from the text were 
made in the interests nf ;< more 
truthful uppioxiniation of Fowles’s 
structure on the screen. 

All the contributors to the Cuar- 
dianlBF\ series have stressed the gap 
between literary mul film or televi- 
sion narrative. Looking at iccent 
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■Jjjbn Garre dramatizations on 
BBC, producer .Iona ihun Powell 
argued that i lie need lo change char- 
acters ami reorganize nnirulivc ma- 
terial m accommodate it to the con- 
ventions nf visual presentation is in 
fact a positive challenge to the adap- 
tor. Ihe main criticism of YTv’s 
Brideshcad was that it was loo will- 
ing to convert Waugh, un mediated, 
into images. For the uninitiated, 
there were kilfliug leaps in the plot 
and the linking narrative was a reme- 
dial tactic. 

. Characters will inevitably change 
m the transition between mediums. 
Hie emergence of a munch v Kale 
Croy from the slightest hints in 
James was, to say the least, u little 
Mart ling. More significant is the kind 
of change wrought in the protagonist 
of a complex und ironic novel such 
as Mflleulm Bradbury's The History 
Man. The Howard Kirk of Brad- 
bury's novel and Anthony Sliei’s ver- 
sion of him on screen are different 
not only in detail but in kind. Tele- 
vision can do very well in instan- 
taneous images whal il takes a novel- 
ist several pages to achieve, however 
accurately and brilliantly; the im- 
pression of time, place and style - 
tank-tops. Layla, "Derek is Eric” 


study wall 
k of C'liri 


Howard Kirk and 


the Kirk of Christopher Hampton's 


graffiti. Roue i Hilton’s “ui Yoi Yoi” 
mi thai study wall. Howard Kirk and 
the Kirk of Christopher Hampton's 
dramatization belong not only to 
different genres but now to different 
social and political climate:.. In the 
novel, Kiik is less h “character” in 
the old sense than what ultrn-mod- 


Ne» cxlillijfjiiiis: 

From tomorrow. Serpentine Gallery, 
London. Aliiv to it All; work bv Klee. 
Mint, Roger Hilton und ten other" artists, 
uxhihition will later tour to Hull, Ply- 
mouth and Sheffield. 

From tomorrow. DLI Museum. 
MO m ’ COl, l' Dri,isf ‘ mini,, S «» an /ffofl- 

From Fchmury 22. Bloomsbury Gallery 
Institute of Education, University ol 
London. Chris Morrell, pnintings. 

From February 2ft. Arts Centre. Aber- 
ystwyth. Superliumnnistn: paintings and 
sculpture from the Nicholas Treil well 
Gallery. 

Froiii February 2K. Triangle Arts Cen- 
tre. Aston. Larry Burrows: rihnn .graphs. 

From March 4. Scottish National Por 
ran Gallery, Edinburgh. Bill Bnimlt nor- 
i roils. 

From March 8. Cleveland College of 
Fu'lnrdf 
Events 

Tonight and tomorrow. Royal Northern 
Lot lege or Music, Manchester. Ballet 

Rambert. 

. Tonight and tomorrow. Arts Centre, 
University of Warwick. University Opera 

iftwfftj* SemS ElhCl Smyth ' s OP#™ Tlie 

Until March 5. Newcastle Playhouse. 

* remserc product ion of Ken Hill's Thc 
Max Hedtgcr Account. 

A i7i? m ° rrow - Durham Cathedral. John 
Alldis Choir; Gabrieli, Britten. Bedford. 
Birtwistle, Berio. 

Tomorrow. Cinema. University or 
tsse i t '.: 1 ve B-feature films, including Ed- 
ward Wood's Wild Women of Woneu. 

I omorrow and Sunday. Theatre Work- 
snap, Edinburgh. Mark Saunders con- 
uucis a Commedia delTArte workshop. 

Sunday. Tyneside Cinema, Newcastle. 
Nurt Vonnegui reading and talking about 
his work. 

Monday February 21. Arts Centre, 
University of Warwick. English Cuncert: 
«n evening nf Baroque trio sonatas. Tre- 
v 'oi Pinnock (harpsichord). 

Monday February 21 until Snturdav 2ft. 
Grand Tneatrc, Leeds. London Contem- 
porary Dance Theatre in repertory. 

iuesday February 22. Lipinnn Theatre, 
Newcastle Poly. Pocket Theatre Cumbria 
m an adaptation of Hard Times. 

Tuertoy February 22 to Saturday 26. 
Arts Theatre, Cambridge. David Raeburn 
Ulrects membera of the university in The 
of Trachis, performed in Ihe ori- 
ginal Greek. Music by Maervyn Cooke. 
Lnis production marks thc centenary of 
the university's Greek plays. 

Wednesday February 23 to Saturday 
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enlists like William Gass would call a 
centre of linguistic energy: on Ihe 
screen, Slier occupies most, perhaps 
too much, of our attention, (lis mor- 
al mul political stances are, lay 19X1, 
dial little hit less convincing as fic- 
tional premises: what served us 
struct tire in 197ft becomes nostalgic 
satire. The pint (Brail huiy’s. Kirk’s, 
history's) seems a little threadbare, 
removed front its origin a l/fieliotml 
context and the TV version de- 
pended on uneasily ironic devices - 
Mini gel cn fatnille, heavy dramatic 
poinleis. symbolic snatches of Don 
Cliovnnni, and a notorious end-cap- 
tion nnnoniiciiig Kirk’s defection to 
respect ability and ihe Right. As Phi- 
lip Simpson pointed out. both the 
novel and the TV version were put 
to explicit political ends. However, 
Bradbury's embattled liberalism of 
l l, 7ft looking back at 1972, was a 
long w,iv fumt tile life-suppon liber- 
al ism of llic lyxils. looking back al 
both the Jy76 of rhe novels appear- 
ance unci the 1972 of its plot. 


* ' 


Richard Hamilton's "Swingeing London*' (1968) is Included in a new louring , 
Arts Council exhibition Private Views, comprising twentieth-century portraits ! 
and self-portraits. The exhibition visits Barnsley from March 12, thereafter i 
visiting Norwich, Bradford and Milton Keynes! j 


26. Triangle. Aston. Studio company pre- 
sents three short plays: Peter Barnes's 
Leonardo's Last Sapper, David Edgar's 
Dali Boys, and Barrie Keefe's Sits. 

Thursday February 24 until Saturday 
26. Gatehouse Theatre, Stafford. Opera 
rill: L’ltii Fan Tune, Der Ffedcmums. 

Thursday February 24 and Friday 25. 
Westminster School, Dean's Yard, Lon- 
dun. Horvath's Der jtlnshe Tag, per- 
formed in German. 

Friday February 25. Assembly Hall. 
University of Strathclyde. University chor- 
us and chamber orchestra: Mozart. 

Haydn and Beethoven. 

Friday February 24. Arnolfini Centre, 
Bristol. Yilmaz dilney's film Yoi. 

Suturdny February 26. Hugh Stewart 
Hall, University of Nottingham. Chamber 
Orchestra Concert: DvofJk. Weill,' 

Beethoven. 

Saturday February 26- Diamond 
Theatre, New University of Ulster. C4cilc 
Outset (piano). 

Sunday Februury 27. St Mnchar's 
Cathedral. Aberdeen. St Matthew Pas- 
sion. 

Monday February 28. University of 
Surrey. Lunchtime. Jin' Stanislav in 
What s Mime is Yours. 

Monday February 28, to Saturday 
March 5. Thentre Royal, Norwich. Sad- 
ler’s Wells Royal B&lfel. 

Monday February 2R to Saturday March 
5. Frocbcl Institute College. Roehampton. 


Dance week, including workshop instruc- 
tion and films. 

Tuesday March 1 to Saturday 5. Arts 
Centre. Aberystwyth. Thealr Clivyd in 
Tarluffe. 

Tucsdny March I lo Saturday 5. Uni- 
versity of Essex. Theatre Underground 
presents a new play by Edward Bund, 
currently wriler-in-residencc at Esses. 
Wednesday March 2. Museum of Mod- 


ern Art, 


ford. Two Andy Warhol 


■ films: Couch (1964) and Kitchen (I9ft5). 

Thursday March 3. Walter Mobcrly 
Hall, University or Keele. electronic 
Music Now: Tim Sousicr (sound projec- 
tion) and John Wallace (trumpet). 

Thursday March 3. Unhersity of Lan- 
caster. Dame Janet Bnkcr. Programme 
includes Schumann's song-cycle Frauen - 
Hebe und Lehen. 

Thursday March 3 to Saturday 5. Gul- 
benkinn 'Ilicuire. Unhersity of Kent. Uni- 
versity players in N. F. Simpson’s One 
H'nv Pendulum. 

Sunday March 6. Barnfield Theatre, 
University nf Exeter. London Early Music 
Group. 

Monday March 7. University of East 
Anglia. University Orchestra cunccrl. 
Stephen Cottrell (saxophone), conductor 
Tony Harrison. 

Tuesday March 8, Thursday 1(1 and 
Saturday 11 Leeds Poly. Trevor Grif- 
fiths’s Comedians. 


Catherine Ddscy’s itecnimt uf 
Shakespearean flint adaptation again 
jilunveu the differences generated by 
time and genre. Shakespeare on film 
lias always been problematic, but, 
however Shakespeare can be adapted 
t* i reflect conic in purity issues (some- 
thing which is done on stage) the 
real differences between the canon 
iiiui film nr TV versions are structu- 
ral and formal rather than political 
and moral. Fictional texts, on the 
other juind, operate from premises 
very different from those of film and 
television. Dramatization of any sort 
inevitably demands some recasting nf 
the original. If the results arc often 
eras*, they arc jusi us often challeng- 
ing and satisfying. 

Brian Moi-Um 

The final lecture in the series, David _ 
Lodge on Lem's "Great ExfTclia- 
lions", wiU he given next Tuesday 
lunchtime at the National Film 
Theatre. 


To attempt The Dm chac with ;i east 
uf seven on a stage as confined as 
that ui the Orange Tree argues a 
certain daring; but then this theatre 
has established a tradition of ex- 
perimenting with limited stage space 
to find n chamber environ men) that 
enhances rutlter than diminishes 
large-scale driuun. With this produc- 
tion there is no attempt to transport 
us to ancient Greece; period costume 
would look incongruous where every 
sight-line takes in u large section of 
the audience. The director. Anthony 
Cornish, hits chosen to make a virtue 
of necessity and build un the audi- 
ence’s consciousness of itself as an 
audience. The performers, in modern 
dress, become mediators between us 
and die world of Euripides’ plav. are 
presenters rather than actors, talking 
of "this our story". 

The ll tied me is ,t play that 
abounds in narratives - tne tale of 
Dionysus’s birth; the god’s account 
.of the destruction of Pentheus’s 
palace; the soldier's of what he saw 
when he visited Cilhneron; the news 
of Pentheus's brutal death. By re- 
sponding to the power of a stor^ well, 
told, ihe audience is released in ini-' 
agination into (he dimensions of 
tragedy; (lie drama unfolds in our 
■ minds. Spectacle is rigorously 
I avoided except for a stylized head 
and mutilate cl corpse; movement is 
of the simplest; the implicit injunc- 
jtion is to listen and imagine. Good 
■storv- tellers enter into the emotion 
of their talcs to give them :t psycho- 
logical immediacy so (hat the transi- 
tions from narrative to passages of 
dialogue here arc not stnriling or 
crude. Much depends on the transla- 
tion; and Peter Arnott’s is a joy to 
listen to - sinewy, wittily epigramma- 
tic where necessary, full of arresting 
phrases which crystal ize the complex 
tensions uf the moment. 

This approach makes heavy de- 
mands on (he voeal resources and 
technique of the cast. Robin Hooper 
in particular impresses in n ft in of 
scrupulously distinguished roles: as 
Tircsias his querulous tones auin nu- 
Ihority only when speaking of Diony- 
sus’s mastery; for the soldier he pro- 
duces :i breathless rush of clearly 
articulated words, emotionless on the 
surface as befits his .status before a 


critical, irate Pentiums, but indicative 
of u profound awe within Ibnt will 
not long remain suppressed: as the 
messenger he utters a stilled mono- 
tone as of one lost in a waking 
nightmare. 

The weakness in tire production is 
Dionysus and the chorus. William 
Hoyland can encompass n darkly 
magisterial tone but misses the sinis- 
ter feline grace of the wit with which 
Dionysus ensnares Pentiums. He 
offers no threat to the audience, no 
sense of a smouldering cruelty quick 
lo flare up in search of ecstatic re- 
lease. Hoyland’s sniggering in the 
face of the havoc Dionysus perpe- 
trates is embarrassingly 'inadequate. 
Interestingly the technique of (lie 
production allows us to bypass the, 
limitations of the performer here and! 
to reach out in imagination to experi- 
ence the degradation of Cadmus, 
Agave and Pentlieus. which is the 
stark reality of the god’s strange 
power. 

Cornish's invention flags rather 
with (he chorus, which he limits to 
two women. He starts well, staging 
the first two descriptions of the joys 
of the Bacchic life around central 
characters in the drama. But the 
later mood of exalted satisfaction in 
revenue defeats them ns much as it 
docs Hoyland’s Dionysus. Two mo- 
ments stand out as true in rone: their 
vampire-like descent on thc Messen- 
ger thirsting for details of Pentheus’s 
mutilation, which he can hardly bring 
himself to express, finely actualizes 
two utterly opposed levels uf motal 
awareness, which is genuinely chill- 
ing; and, given the success of that 
incident, their sudden access of com- 
passion for Cadmus as he faces an 
eternity of misery powerfully focuses 
the audience's attention at the dose 
on the tragic devastation of the suf- 
ferers rutlter than on the cool seren- 
ity of the god in victory. 

A flawed production, perhaps; but 
u worthwhile und courageous experi- 
ment. 

Richard Alien Cave 

Dr Cuve is lecturer in English at 
Bedford College, London. 
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Carol Sherrard on the teaching of 
psychology as part of a 
multiple subject degree course 




as a 
cast 

of mind 


Sonic 15 years ago I initialed ni 
in the minutiae of niuthcr-cliilil in- iHarvunl a series nl seminars on the 
fractions. .economics of live arts. It was, 1 he* 

While it is important to stress that lievc. regarded by both artists and 
psychology does have a part to nlav my fellow-economists as a deeply 
in' the analysis of such issues, since questionable experiment - hv my 
poverty does have an impact on he- artist friends as a rather philistine 
haviour. and probably on mother- exercise, by my lellow economists as 
child interaction, to reduce the issues slightly eccentric. At least that was 
fn observable behaviour, making no mv assumption and, if so, both 
mention of the structural features of artists and economists were reacting 
society and economy which lend to in accordance with the accepted 
poveriy, is to seriously misrepresent traditions of their pursuit or piofcs- 


thein. sion. 

The inadequacy of psychology It has anciently been the attitude 
Psychology, as we all know, is a alone to analyse social issues bcconi- of the artist that he stands apart 
science. Sciences are geneially es very apparent in a multi -disciplin- from and well above economic con- 
thought of us “hard" disciplines: dif- ary context, and students are quick cents. His is it world that is inanifest- 
ficuk. rigorous, and calling for con- to" see this. While some are less able ly a world unto itself. As an indica- 
cent rated application. It is the last of to articulate it than others, too often tion of merit, economic reward is 
these three meanings I am concerned contemptuously dismissing the sub- incidental, unimportant and perhaps 
with here, since ills clearly iinpossi- jeet along with » blanket "condemns- even perverse. People have always 
blc for students to give concentrated tion of empiricism and positivism in spoken appreciatively of the starving 
application to a subject if it is only general, the perceptions of others are artist, almost never so of the affluent 
one of up to four they may be study- strikingly acute. one. In modern times artists do get 

ing simultaneously, ns in some do- For example, one student in a fin- very rich, notably in Hollywood and 
yrce courses now being taught. als answer gives a straightforward New York but also in Paris. The 
Psychology is a favourite choice account of empirical results from a relevant forms of artistic endeavour - 
for such multi pic -subject courses, study finding sex-stereotyping in tele- cinema, television and popular music 
obviously because of its supposed vision advertisements, but goes on to recordings - are considered to be on 
relevance to the broad social in- add a judgment about the naive of the fringe of artistic achievement. So 
te rests of the student market these the authors' approach: “interest i ugly, much money being involved, they 
courses are aimed at. Single-subject t lie authors do not ask h7»v this ure not “true art." 
degree courses in psychology devote should be." Further, the study had The attitude of professional eco- 
largc amounts of time to the technic- started from (he question whether nomists towards the arts is less 
al nspects of the subject: statistics sex-stereo tv pi up. had begun to dimin- equivocal, which is to say it is almost 
and experimental design, running ex- ish, since equal rights legislation had completely lacking. One of the prob- 
periments. physiological techniques been in force for a decade aiul the lems - and in some way one of the 
and so on. This would be quite ini- proportion of women in employment pleasures - of my seminar was the 
possible in multiple-subject courses had increased. nearly total absence of professionally 

in which even the logical and met ho- 

dology of psychological inquiry can CJ _. .... 

barely be introduced. mobile, chemical and textile 

A further and more interesting There are several pieces of naivete businesses; wc are currently having 
obstacle to giving these students even here, the student points out. Firstly, an intense discussion in the United 
the rudiments of psychological the proportion of women in employ- States of the very sad state of what 
method is their ntfciifw to the tenor meni may have increased, but not we have come to call our smokestack 
and approach, even the cast of mind the piopoVlimi of women in powerful industries. 

(the reaction is as instant yet ns positions. Secondly, legislation all me And no economist is quite respect- 
non-specific as to call For such a cannot change behaviour or alii- ublc who does not have a thoughtful 
global term) of empirical psychology tudes. Thirdly, the hypothesis pro- view of the prospects of the new high 

ilsclf. As I have already indicated, supposes thru advert isfng is u simple — — 

students on these courses c ha racier is- mirror of society. Another student 
tically have broad, theoretical social answering the same question points 

interests rather than a concern with out that such content-analysis studies ... 

certainty about hard detail. have been "too empirical", not The artist IS Vital 

addressing themselves to the pur- fni* nmornw in 

poses and functions of advertising u o* 111 

and confining themselves to superfi- the Hiodem 

Setting aside the question of the ci«l operationalizations of stereotypes. s j # . .. 

quality of the students it must be It is true that in the apparently more UlUUSIrlHI WOrltl 

admitted that students are not alone “liberated" women's magazines the 

in their response to the “cast of narrow stereotypes such ns housewife 

mind" of empirical psychology. A and mother figures appear less often, *^"^**^"*^ — ^*^*v** 
sociologist. Gill Ursell has recently but sexism is still subtly apparent in technology industries, affectionate!) 
reported her reactions to the experi- the advertisements featuring sports- now nicknamed the “high-tech sec 
ence of working with a psychologist; women and executives, because they tor.” 1 know of no one who is work 
"... always a tension-filled and, on are portrayed as being primarily con- ing on the economic prospects foi 
some occasions, even painful ex- cemed with their appearance. painting and portraiture, or, for tha 

perience . . . My own background as All very well, the reader may ask, matter, for theatre or concert music 


increased. 



method is their reaction to the tenor 
and approach, even the cast of mind 
(the reaction is as instant yet ns 
non-specific as to call For such a 
global term) of empirical psychology 
itself. As 1 have already indicated!, 
students on these courses characteris- 
tically have broad, theoretical social 
interests rather than a concern with 
certainty about hard dot nil. 


nearly total absence of professionally 
qualified reading matter. Economists 
get their backs into the steel, auto- 
mobile, chemical and textile 
businesses; wc are currently having 
an intense discussion in the United 


The artist is vital 
for progress in 
the modern 
industrial world 


ence of working with a psychologist; 
". . . always a tension-filled and, on 


technology industries, affectionately 
now nicknamed the "high-tech sec- 
tor.” 1 know of no one who is work- 
ing on the economic prospects for 
painting and portraiture, or, for that 

. , . . , „ _ .... , matter, for theatre or concert music. 

a sociologist, although it had in- to criticize psychology: but can they Some weeks ago The New York 
volved me in empirical observation, do it? A fair question, but one that Times reported that Broadway was 
in no way prepared me for the rigour can be addressed to psychology sing- suffering severely from the recession 
and attention to minute detail of the le-subject leaching as well. Do these - the worst season in many years. No 
forms of measurement which are the students really gain u mastery of the one would have thought that to be 
psychologist's stock in trade. *' subject? This is doubtful, since post- an appropriate story for the business 

It is undoubtedly true that graduate training is required for pages - or for an economic reporter, 
psychology as a scientific discipline is almost any psychological profession. The greatest economic figure of this 
not only unsuited to the analysis of Psychology, like any academic disci- century, Lord Keynes, was deeply 
social issues, such as trade unionism, plmc. forces students to question the interested in the arts, but he was not 
but serves to divert attention from, grounding of common sense and in- especially concerned to build bridges 
the real nature of the issues, even tuition. Too often, though, we mere- between economics and the arts. As 
while ostensibly studying them. In ly demolish common sense and offeT Robert Hutchison quotes him (in 
this way. politics is reduced to perso- nothing substantial in its place, re- The Politics of the Arts Council), his 
nality interactions, and the obvious suiting in a timidity of judgment or purpose was that “the artist and the 
difficulties of the poor (such a lack an avoidance of concern with social public (would each be led to] sustain 


**. . . always a tension-filled and, on 
some occasions, even painful ex- 
perience . . . My own background as 


difficulties of the poor (such a lack a| t avoidance of concern with social 
of money) are lost sight of in the questions on such pretexts as “we 
pursuit. of reasons for school failure .don't know the facts" or “it's im- 
possible to be rerlfcin". 

- . What- is rarely ' made clear to 

iocisi siructvzx psychology students is the extent to 
t** •flLwritT tn tUtSoTt which experimental design is a sys- 

*•* r a W* ,;#Jt fttf r *t tc marie and sustained application of 

< ^ common sense. Often this topic is 

laboured and mystified in single-sub- 
** ject teaching, with the effect that 

■ ^ many students* confidence In making 

use of it is undermined. In a niulli- 




__ ! ■ 


jtassr 


Robert Hutchison quotes him (in 
The Politics of the Arts Council), his 
purpose was that “the artist and the 
public (would each be led to] sustain 
and live on the other in that union 
which has occasionally existed in the 
great ages or communal civilized 
fife." There was no avowed econo- 
mic interaction here. 

There arc, though, numerous ways 
in which the arts interlock with eco- 
nomics, including the oldest of all, 
notably the means by which the artist 
is supported. There arc, however, 
three relationships that are of in- 
creasing. even urgent modern con- 
cern. 

There is, first, the ever more im- 


disciplinary course, however, points cern. 

nboui the need for control groups. There is, first, the ever more im- 
balancing. randomization and so on portant role of ohjects of art - paint- 
are readily appreciated if they ure ing, sculpture ana other artistic arti- 
■ not laboured, and if the students facts - m the capital slock of the 
. know fruit the points are related to modem community with the prob- 
k ktibsiantivv questions. lems of capital management there 

S True, students on such a course implied. 


V" 

. -hi y 


are not psychologists, hut they have mere is. second, tne expanding 
not had their capacity for judgment, role of all art in the standard o? 

paralysed. 1 lie authors do not ask living and thus as a factor in (he 

■_ ■ ■ wrote the student, hut she. economy at large. 

at least, did. And third and finally, there is the 

tv, . , , . . , extremely important and much nee- 

i ‘ \ 3 ,\ eC - U,rn n , \ ocia lecle d relationship between art and 

psychology m the University of Brad- general industrial achievement The 

rf fW ww '' "Mritiscii/tiiuirv artist, not less than the scientist nr 


implied. 

There is. second, the expandini 
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human studies. 
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artist, not less than the scientist or 
the engineer, is a modern key to 


the 


economic success. Few things could 
more distress the artist than the dis- 
covery that he or she is an expanding 
factor in the Gross National Product". 
But there is worse news to come; the 
artist has an increasingly important 
relationship to economic success in a 
mature economy ami to the success 
and solvency of (he participant firms. 

In recent times, notably in the lust 
two decades, art has become a major 
object of investment. Competing 
with those who advise on investment 
in shares, bonds and real estate and 
rivalling them in self-confidence and 
frequent incompetence are those who 
advise on investment in objects of 
art. Once the man of wealth went to 
the counting house or his hank safety 
deposit box to view and be assured 
of the results of his financial acumen., 
Now he looks at his walls. 

There are no great and solemn 
problems in this development ns re- 
gards either the artist or the investor. 
Much of this investment goes to 
building up the capital values in 
established works of art. The re- 
wards accrue not to artists but often 
fortuitously to those who inherited ot 
otherwise possessed. 

But some does accrue to the estab- 
lished painter or sculptor; and some 
high risk capital goes to the man or 
woman who still lias a reputation to 
make or, however recklessly, is 


high risk capital aoes to the man or 
woman who still lias a reputation to 
make or, however recklessly, is 
trying something new. None of this is 
damaging; it is my strong feeling Hint 
the adverse effect of money on 
artists has been greatly exaggerated; 
the case of Raphael. Titian, Michel- 
angelo and. ultimately, Leonardo 
and of others from Rubens down to 
Picasso shows that great art can 
overcome the perils or great personal 
wealth. 

Nor is (here need to reserve much 
concern for the investors. Many of 
them will suffer loss; there is little 
doubt that in consequence of the 
exuberant enthusiasm of Mrs Thatch- 
er and Mr Reagan for the economics 
of Professor Friedman, quite a few 
recently have. It is a well-established 
feature of the free enterprise svstem 
that fools and some other peopfe will 
sooner or later be separated from 
their money. 

There is' a serious problem here 
for those who safeguard artistic trea- 
sures in our museums. They are the 
custodians of resources of great 
pecuniary value; increasingly their 
wealth will be the object of avari- 
cious attention. It must be closelv 
watched; there must be n powerful 
presumption against its dissipation 
for any purpose whatever. The press- 
ures are not slight and will not be 
slight. 

We recently have had a salutary 
experience ut my own university. 
Harvard, as most know, has a very 
rich financial endowment, the 
greatest in the United States and, 
perhaps in the world. It is managed 
by, it is believed, the best financial 
minds of the Republic. The universi- 
ty is also possessed of a great artistic- 
treasure, mainly in paintings and 
drawings but also in much else; this 
is managed. In general, hv men and 


women who would not be trusted in 
financial matters much beyond their 
mvn cheque books. 

There are no good statistics on the 
matter, but there is little doubt that 
the urtistic capital of the university in 
recent times lias risen fur fuster than 
its financial capital, several times as 
fast one cannot but suppose. Thus 
the economic acumen of the artistic 
mind versus that of the best financial 
minds. The latter, however, have not 
been negligent; they have come up 
with ideas for using the artistic re- 
sources of the university to secure its 
financial position. 

Building these days is a financially 
perilous matter; recently when n/i 
important midi tion to tne museum 
was being planned, it was piurosco 
, that «yno artistic .wealth k 

posted as a security for cost over- 
runs. If the higher costs materialized, 
the art would not be sold; it would 
be dcuccesxumed. (This is in line 
with modern usage. Mr Ronald 
Reagan did not last year raise (axes; 
he went in for revenue enhance- 
ment.) 

In the exigent case of the Foaj 
Museum, the threat was averted; 
money was found for assuring that 
the museum extension would i* 
completed without any assault on 
artistic capital. However, the experi- 
ence is a warning. One cannot say 
flatly that urtistic capital should nev- 
er he invaded; there are circunut- 
antes when sale anti exchange can be 
used In strengthen the collections 
and enhance their viiluc. 

But, to repeal, the adverse pre- 
sumption must be very greut indeed. 
There must be no yielding to lj* 
pressure of current need or contin- 
gency. And always there must be the 
most profound mistrust of the in- 
tervention of the brilliant financial 
mind. We must have, above all, ,* 
powerful respect for the responsibili- 
ties assumed by the custodians of our 
artistic wealth. This is no casual pal- 
ter; the modern museum director ii 
the custodian of resources compara- 
ble with those of the very large 
banker. Considering the loans that 
large bankers have made both a 1 
home and abroad in recent years - to 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina - we must 
hope Hint the museum director is 
both substantially more intelligf" 1 
and far more conservative. 

Most of all. we must not assume 
there is greater safety in these mat- 
ters when we entrust decisions to 
individuals outside the artistic and 
professional curatorial world. In r e ' 
cent times large American museums- 
including the Metropolitan in New 
York, have moved to accord major 
responsibility to professional admi- 
nistrators. The task, it is held, is w 0 
large, too complex, the responsibility 
too heavy for the ordinary pro fa" 
sional museum director from 1W 
artistic world. 

Anyone of average aptitude can 
piaster the arts of administration, u 

is safer and better and wiser that we 
leave the policy judgments on the** 5 
matters to those with both an under- 
standing of and a deep moral com* 
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must meet 


niitment to the arts. Let us not. in 
any case, believe for a moment that 
there is some supervening financial 
wisdom to which those who guard 
our artistic treasures should be sub- 
ject. 

The second nexus between art and 
economics concerns the effects on 
the arts of (lie incren.sc in income, 
both the income of individuals and in 
the aggregate of the nntioual income 
- and on economic development in 
general. There can be no doubt that, 
as individuals and nations increase in 
wealth, art in its various manifesta- 
tions becomes an increasingly impor- 
tant purl of the living standard. Fi- 
gures are not available; alas, there is 
n o agreed definition as to what is 
art. But there are things we can 
accept that we cannot count. 
Affluent princes, merchants and 
churchly congregations turned 
throughout history to art; it was the 
affluent who purchased and con- 
served our present treasure. There is 
no similar debt to the poor. Bread, 
clothing, shelter and material arti- 
facts have the first claim on income: 
when these are obtained, people turn 
to beauty; (he visual and performing 
arts become increasingly a part oT 
daily life. 

The association between income 
and art has long been a source of 
serious distress to many artists. Can 
anything so identified with the finer 
side of nature be soiled by a correla- 
tive association with mere cash? And 
no slight effort has gone into dispro- 
ving the association. Deep in the 
inner soul and psyche of the poor 
there is - or must be - an instinctive 
artistic expression. It hus only to be 
discovered. There is folk art, proleta- 
rian art, the art by implication of the 
masses. Surely these are superior to 
bourgeois art, art that has been 
blighted by exposure to money. All 
will be aware of the effort at disso- 
ciation; it is not convincing. 


The adverse effect 
of money on artists 
has been greatly 
exaggerated 


It is, indeed, when other wants are 
satisfied that people and communi- 
ties turn generally to the arts; we 
must reconcile ourselves to this un- 
fortunate fact. In consequence, the 
arts become a part of tne affluent 
standard of living. When life is 
meagre, so are they. And there are 
rewards for the artist from this. 

The artist has long been u socially 
acceptable figure or something more 
than standard; a painter or musician 
adds esteem to a social occasion that 
even a successful banker or manufac- 
turer may not. But for all sombre 
economic and political matters the 
artist is peripheral and irrelevant. 
None can imagine that the painter or 
musician has the same right to be 
heard on economic - or political - 
questions as the person solidly 
associated with the production of 
consumer's durable goods. 

In the modern society of relatively 
high well-being - a well-being that 
survives even the attentions of mod- 
ern governments - the economic con- 
tribution of the artist is not less than 
•that of the manufacturer or the 
banker. Accordingly, he or she has 
an equal right to speak and be heard 
on economic, social and political 
concerns. And more than self-ex- 
pression is involved. 

We have a wide variety of public 
and social intervention on behalf of, 
as It is called, established industry. 
Education, research, tax incentives, 
provision of such public facilities as 
transportation arc all seen as legltF 
mate forms of public and social sup-' 
port to industry. There must be no 
doubt: in the modern affluent com- 
munity the economic justification for 
education in, and encouragement of. 
the arts is not less than that for uny 
other aspect of economic life, it 
serves equally the standard of living; 
it has equal relevance to the growth 
in the Gross National Product. This 
is not a thought to which artists will 
readily respond; again there is the 


vision of a higher, less exoteric mis- 
sion. 

It is the not wholly harmless vanity 
of the scientist and the engineer (hat 
they nrc on the cutting edge of mod- 
em industrial achievement. It is the 
scientist and the engineer who open 
the way to new lines of economic 
activity; it is they who achieve the 
improvements that make possible the 
progress and survival of established 
industry. As in Britain and the Uni- 
ted States we look with despair on 
(he state of our older industry, so we 
look with hope on that which in- 
corporates the new and higher tech- 
nology. That is where our salvation 
lies. 

I do not wish to minimize the role 
of technological achievement. I wish 
that more of it were directed to 
raising the excellence of our civilian 
products, less to the weaponry (hat 
promises the destruction of those 
products, our artistic heritage and all 
of us as well. But we must cease to 
suppose that science und resulting 
technological achievement are the 
only edge of industrial advance. 
Beyond science and engineering is 
the artist; willingly or unwillingly, he 
nr she is vital for industrial progress 
in the modern industrial world. 

The basic point is u simple one, 
nnd it applies to (lie widest rnnge of 
industrial products: after things woik 
well, people want them to look well. 
After utility conics design. And de- 
sign depends not alone on the availa- 
bility of artists; it invokes depth and 
quality of the whole artistic tradition. 
It is on this that industrial success 
comes to depend. 

Proof is wonderfully evident once 
we learn to look for it. One of the 
miracles of modern Industrial 
achievement lias been Italy. Since 
the war Italy has gone from one 
public disaster to another with one of 
the highest rates of economic growth 
of any country in the western indust- 
rial world. No one has cited in ex- 
planation the superiority of Italian 
engineering or science. Or of indust- 
rial management. Or the precision of 
Italian government policy and admi- 
nistration. Or the discipline and 
cooperative ness of the Italian unions 
nnd labour force. 

Italy has been an economic success 
over the last 35 years because its 
products look better - because Ita- 
lian design is better- And Italian 
design, in turn, reflects the superb 
commitment of Italy to artistic ex- 
cellence extending over the centuries 
und continuing down to the present 
day. We pay a greater tribute to 
Italy than sometimes we know. No 
one is really qualified to become the 
head of an American automobile 
company these days unless he has an 
Italian name. Italian or Spanish 
names are compulsory for all car 
models. I venture to think that the 
same broad rules operate here in 
Britain. No British government 
would have dreamed of financing Mr 
DeLorean had his name been Jones 
or Smith. 

The Italian case is only the most 
vivid. The industries of Paris, New 
York and London - textile and furni- 
ture design, building construction, 
dress manufacture, advertising, film- 
making and theatre - all survive in 
these otherwise economically inhos- 
pitable surroundings because of their 
juxtaposition to the arts. And there 
is ample indication that they survive 
belter in consequence - are less 
vulnerable both to the competition of 
the new lands and the devastation of 
modern economic policy - than the 
solid industrial establishments of tra- 
ditional economic achievement, the 
steel mills, automobile factories and 
coal mines. It has been little noticed 
that in the older industrial countries 
those industries and cities that best 
survive are those that co-cxist with a 
strong artistic tradition. 

Nor is this all. The artistic tradi- 
tion preserves and cultivates an im- 
portant form of economic enterprise, 
the small nonbureauctalic firm. The 
artist, it has long been known, fils 
badly into organization. He is the 
obverse of the organization man. (In 
my university a professor who is re- 
sistant to the academic discipline and 
mould is described as “a little too 
much of an artist.”) In consequence, 
those industries that have an artistic 
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Abstract artist 
Mark Rothko in 
his New York 
apartment with 
two of his 
paintings behind 
him. Rothko 
commuted suicide 
In 1970. 

Immediately, his 
estate became a 


orientation tend to be small: a large , 
part of the Italian success in these 
Inst 35 years has been that of small 
firms. 

An important weakness of the ' 
modern industrial economy, as in- , 
creasing numbers are beginning to , 
notice, is Irnceable to the unsolved i 
problem of great organization - uf 
the immobility and frequent ineffi- 
ciency of the modern great private 
and public burcaucrncy and its 
tendency to measure intelligence by 
whatever is being done, excellence 
by what most resembles what is 
already (here. Association with the 
arts preserves a smaller, more flexi- 
ble form of enterprise. My friend 
and onetime colleague, the late Fritz 
Schumacher, made memorable the 
phrase, “Small is Beautiful." It 
could, equally, be turned around: 
“Beautiful is Small." 

There is no reason why the artist 
cannot have n responsible view of his 
relationship to modem economic life 
and so act as to express that respon- 
sibility. This is true of public support 
for the arts. It applies strongly to 
public education in the arts. The 
artist by his economic contribution 
has earned the right to speak on 
behalf of his own rewarding interest. 
He must now recognize the need to 
do so. His position will always be 
inferior for so long as he assumes 
that other and more practical men 
must represent him to the public and 
the state. 

The association of art and econo- 
mics is not n popular one, least of all 
with professional economists as their 
commitment is to billets, bolts and 
tonnage. Theirs is not the world of 
Rembrandt and Andy Warhol. And 
for artists the nexus is even worse. 
The artist is in the service of an even 
higher master than Adam Smith. But 
in this world one cannot wholly 
avoid guilt by association; the asso- 
ciation between art and economics is 
for all who would sec to sec. 
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David Leigh considers the art and science of conservation 


The raising of Henry VIlI’s flagship 
the Mary Rose in October drew pub- 
lic attention to the work of conserva- 
tors whose task it will be to stabilize 
anti restore the wreck over the next 
few years. Mom people now know 
that although the Solent silt pre- 
served the buried part of the hit II in 
remarkable condition, the wood itself 
is completely waterlogged mid its 
outer surface is heavily degraded. If 
they were allowed just to dry out the 
limbers would distort and their sur- 
face craze, .so some method of con- 
trolling the drying and replacing the 
water will he necessary. The techni- 
que most likely to he chosen is the 
one that has already been used to 
treat (lie Swedish seventeenth-cen- 
tury warship. Waxa: continuous 

spraying with a solution of a soluble 
wax' which will solidify within the 
weakened .structure und give it 
strength. 

Conservation of the Mary Rose, as _ 
well ii.s of the thousands of artefacts g 
already recovered foam it. represents § 
just one aspect of a larger discipline 3 
which lias burgeoned only in the last {3 
few decades; the conservation of 5 
antiquities and works of art. There y 
are now about 7WJ conservators “■ 
working in this country. They are to § 
he found in museums and art guile r- I 
ics, in the laboratories of archaeolo- I 
gical units and in a few private res- 1 
to rat in a workshops. Their task is to .E 
care fra those material innnifesin- P 
turns of our past and of our culture o’ 
which we consider worthy of reten- 
tion. 

Starting in the nineteenth century, 
with realization of the damage that 
could be done to water-colours by 
displaying them in bright light, this 
science progressed in stages; in 1922 
the British Museum set up a research 
laboratory to deal with First World P J 
War storage damage to its treasures. a ! 
In ivds flic- Nuiinnal Gallery’s res- ^ 
loration staff was enhanced hy the w 
appoint merit of a scientist. In' iy5U 
the then Ministry of Works set up an * e ' 
ancient monuments laboratory to ,!l 
deal with material front its excava- Cl! 
lions. In 196(1 the Victoria & Albert st! 
Museum formalized its restoration ,,s 
workrooms into n department of con- co 
scrvatlon. nr 

An earlier and somewhat false dis- 81 
linction between restorers (who care T 
for paintings) and conservators (who s * 
care for the rest) is giving way to the kl 
concept of a discipline with ‘special-. lr 
ists in almost every branch of an- « 
liquity care: oil paintings, paper (in- 
eluding works of art and writing), 
textiles and costume, ethnographic 
materials, applied art objects, indust- *4 
rial remains and archaeological arte- 
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skill count for little without a sym- 
pathy for the intentions of the origin- 
al craftsmen, and an aesthetic sensi- 
bility is usually a prerequisite for this 
work . 

i <w 2l! !j K ; scientific know- rauioaeuve storage vessels in mind), aiul explore iust ii "frni-tinn 7 i,m 

11 "! y eVL 7 ! m,K ' . Another impact or science on an- evidence susceptible to ihk Each { W V of muieri;il has Us own 

t.im to uJiiscrvatois. A first stage m nquity conservation comes with the unpmndi The holies will need m b requirement for humidity, which can 
1 ,,n ,e : s ,s !*! under- tcclumlogy of modern materials used carefully lifted 1 Truin' the around aiul mnkL * dlS|,l, ‘>' of unlikc materials in 
, ‘ cdl 1 llnk i ,glL ' S wlwh mmi to stabilize and restore artefacts. The they nuiy well need to Eftftsnli l,,k ‘ showcasc vcr Y difficult. Mels/s 
used first to extract materials and to polyethylene glycol likely to be used dated with u iwin Di.iv V. „ 1,0 hesl in *he dry. to reduce con©- 
lhcm mhJ usable products, on the hfury Raw is hut one polymer they lie sent to a hone sneebdhi tor sion> whilc OI P 1111 '-' materials k<\«'kc 
ari^ f lh fc R ? manufacture them into of the thousands available to couser- analysis A fracmentnru uLLll 11 dumper , atmosphere to reduce the 

arte fat. is oF utility, art or ceremony, vators for a great variety of tasks- will n«*il g.iss vessel pfdffttorifdffirftj" embrittlement, 

The angina craftsmen learnt their resins with the right visu ,1 and and ** V 50 d «"‘l? (hut mould 

skins bv trial and error, and by mechanical properties for varnishing analvsed bt Sv SSLESZ ft 8 rowth ; is enctn.ra B cd. Hence the 
knowledge passed down. Our re- paintings; adhesives that can sticE evtHanm! niLfto^ fl “® re * cc ncc *jr tliermoliygrogrnphs which are be- 
trospcetive understanding of the pro- degraded wood, or remain flexible H nd mw mntlriiik comin B a fc:,lur <-’ of many museiims' 

cesses they used has in Targe part to for leather repairs orhuvethci^ ™ Tft used. So also equipment; hence humidifiers and 

be deduced in scientific terms from n fee. optical qualities for glnss mind- ™skd"Lt nec^"? ^ «sil S^orTin. “ hcatVi.'^or ' d™ P 

summers; hence also the occasional 

use of air conditioning. Although 
some of the larger provincial 
1 museums ami pun of some of the 
naliniKii museums are equipped with 

bill air conditioning, few other 

a fpnih nr ™ museums or galleries can afford in 

dccnmilvo nniinrn u,ul kn fc from I,ud ding I.anc. The X-ray (right) shows that it had an angled blade with ins, ‘ill l>1 ' niaintnin such equipment. 

pmicrn weiamg. The tendency now is to local control 

inn A I - . SllOWCilSCS llllil of MllllllCJ StOPIgC 


interesting that the Atomic Research 
Establishment recently sought evi- 
dence from archaeological science on 
how materials could withstand burial 
over long periods (presumably with 
radioactive storage vessels in mind). 

Another impact of science on an- 
tiquity conservation comes with the 
technology of modern mate rials used 
tu stabilize ami restore artefacts. The 
polyethylene glycol likely to be used 
on (lie Mary Row is hut one polymer 
of the thousands available to conser- 
vators for a great variety of tasks; 
resins with the right visual and 
mechanic*! properties for varnishing 
paintings; adhesives that can stick 
degraded wood, or remain flexible 
■for leather repairs, or have the per- 
fect optical qualities for glass inend- 


ly. but lie oi she li.is to he a c- 
(lUiiiiited with llieui, and able (o ask 
, the light questions ul the relevant 

» '*• siientisis. 

i oiiseiv.il ion does u<>( stop in the 
Isilvinloiv. t onse i vatois aiul cura- 
'S* ,,us . increasingly recognize iliat an- 
•'T J nquiiies continue to react with their 
enviionmeiit even in ihc comp.iraiivc 
V M security ot a museum showcase or 
s stole. The cnndilion.s which may he 
acceptable to museum visitors arc 
not always those lli.il aie best fur 
exhibits. Instead of the fluctuating 
£$1 and ollen extreme emulitioiis of 
liimikliiy ot many museums, the 
ahiuidance of polluting gases and 
SSj dust 1 1 oui industrial pinee.sses and 
internal combustion engines, and in- 
pB a stead of the high levels of lighting 
1 'iodnced by spotlights and windows, 
antiquities and other works of art 
would prclei a totally enclosed, con- 
. ^ 1 1 oiled ami dm): enclosure. The 
V.; American Dcchuation of Independ- 
\ ’’ fiicv is pennaiieiilly sealed in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. Such ex- 
>? trenies. while they may ensure etcr- 
djr': Hal life to the exhibits.' are of course 

r, - ' n,)l normally acce|>lablc. nor affoni- 
^ able. A coiiipmmise lias to be found 
'‘ft| between the needs of exhibits and 
^9 those of visitors. This is nowhere 
’ more true than in the case of lighting 
If* control. Organic materials - cos- 
«Sf ( u mes. watercolours, tapestries, etc - 
... "re extremely sensitive to light. We 
are now able to predict the degree of 
damage due to light, and to prescribe 
measures fur control. These include 
such obvious and simple expedients 
as blinds over windows, or cutting 
out daylight altogether; but also the 
use of special filters over light 
sources to remove ultra-violet liglit, 
our i he most harmful and yet invisible 
pie, component of the spectrum; and the 
Let use of light sensors to control auto- 
>f a niatically rooflighl blinds and lighting 


finds into information about our 'he most harmful and yet invisible 
past. (We are “digging up people, component of the spectrum; and the 
not things" to quote Wheeler). Let use of light sensors to control auto- 
us lake as example the contents of a niatically rooflighl blinds and lighting 
moderately rich Anglo-Saxon grave circuits, 
tuiii explore just u fraction of the r- . . r . . . . 

evidence susceptible to this na . ch f rtf ' 

tijtprttncft. Tltc l», ,« will „c«l Inti ,v T r T>T f ‘ ,r r h,m 1 " 1 d ">'- " l,1 V h " n 
- L innke disnhtv of unlike materials in 


ti;"v d |.c' V »nt\.Ttanc" l ^W^ %" “J- whik ' 

P llnd nrobably gap ond yc i ' nor sn dump (Inn niratW 
g. The glass itself could be jj r0 wtli, is encouraged, lienee the 


facts. The scope of (he subject goes I 

beyond these, however, with growing 1 

expertise in the preparation of natu- ’ 

rar history and geological specimens. A «^ n tu , .. 1 *■' ■ 1 

and the care of musical, scientific 4JJJJJ! or clcwnl1 
and medical instruments. The subject decora, vc P £, bern ' 

eV xi^ m j raceS Cflrt * 0f ^4* Wings.- study nf the artefacts themselves and 
The advance of conservation can the occasional finds of workshon dc- 
he seen as the outcome of the in- bris or industrial waste. To under- 
creasing value being placed on our stand smelling and me ml -easting for 

material heritage and reflects the im- instance, calls for a knowledge of ore 

C n 8 standards and increased pro- chemistry, of furnace processes and 
fessionalism to lie found in British of crucible und mould materials. To 
. museums and galleries. This country say how the raw metal was worked 
has tended to take the lead in thfc and decorated to 

netd. we have a tradition of training object requires the 

British and overseas conservators, lurgisls and examir 
many of whom occupy some of the, al's microstructure, 
most senior posts abroad; we are in Before any coi 
me forefront of research in several can be taken con: 
fields of conservation; the main in- know why and hi 
te mat ion al body (International Insti- degraded. Cprrosi_. . 
tute for Conservation) is based in tion, the action of light, are just a 
London: iwo of the four directors. Few of the likely degradative proces- 
and many of Jhc staff of the Rome ses. many of whic’ * 



ing. A particularly demanding re- will need denning, its contents carc- 
quirement is for a resin that can be fully investigating, its fabric consoli- 
used for gap ruling glass vessels. Not dating and the pot itself restorine 
only must this be clenr nnd-transpa- An iron knife will need X-radiogra- 
rent, but it should have just the right p hy to reveal its original form be- 
refractiyc index, be castable take a neath the rust, careful cleaning of 
glass-like surface accept dyes to corrosion layers, ond investigation 
match the original colour and, most -under the microscope to identify an? 


funner 


lor storage 
means of 


used for gap filling glass vessels. Not 
only must this be clenr and -transpa- 
rent, but it should have just the right 
refractive index, be castable, take a 


humidity absorbing nuilcriuls - such 
ns silica gel - and the hitter by the 
kind of humidifying equipmenr refer- 
red to. 

In recent years conservation has 
developed into a complex and I'nsci- 
nating discipline, requiring an un- 
usual blend of scientific and artistic 
knowledge with fine manual dexter- 
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the forefront of research in several can be taken c^se^awra have to and of c^nservatiSn d^ Immed7 mg a ,. cut “ clion «° be taken, and »«n*. now ge 

fields of conservation; the main in- know why and how an object has ate effect rather than lonete^ta revea ’ in g t] }e sequence of the proces- S'* * lk own research targets. 

r b0dy ^"ternaiional Insii- degraded. 5 ^ Cprrosion. biodetcriora- bility, is the properVfw wh S hardemn e sharpening its “» th ' s 

tute for Conservation) is based in tion, the action oflight. are just a resins are valued An adhS ^ u . 2.“' e, '^ l ' b “® d .archaeology* 

London, two of the four directors, few of the likely degradative pmces- bought in a shop lias onlv to «ick u " ie br °Q c hes, of gilded silver or ^ 1 ^f , , flnd ° institutions cm 

“y-Sl staff of the Rome ses. many of whidi have onl? been oneV china tear^t fir TraHtS 5 ronze : . m 7 we!I have remains of ™ s « «* « staff devoted to solving 

( a UNESL O body) have bgcn property studied recently. In some short while; most ocoule are m? ft original textiles to which they servallon problems. 

A Sowing sense of nation- aspects conservators find themselves unduly surprised if a mend fail. „r,J .u been attached - and from these The opportunities for trainin 
• hood among developing countries pursuing quite different lines of re- a few wan Sr in “ft 1 ,he nalure of the fabrics and the this field^ ire numSw and aviS 
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the original" textiles "to which" they 
had been attached, and from these 
the nature of the fabrics and the 
weave of the cloth can be dis- 
covered; the scanning electron micro- 



’ . pntctlhoncrs is the manner in which modem standards of corrosion resist- 
i H embraces the two. cultures. On the once. By contrast, conservators arc 
: , une h and every conservator has tO be interested in slow processes takine 
familiar with the art-history of the perhaps thousands of years in somc- 
penod and culture which created the times very aggressive burial condi- 
objects in his or ticjf; charge. A paint- turns, and in a range of matcriils 
j. : [ng restorer,. for. instance, will have a produced l»y unsophisiicatcd earlv 
! training in art history nlmosi as in- technologies. At University Colleac 
. i, Wnse as any art student; an, Cardiff, where there is a protect - 
• , archaeological conservator will have; supported by the Science and En- 
‘ » d j lde . 1 '8 one * general orclmeokigical’ gincerjng Research Council - to j n . 
i training and may welt have special- vc Mi gate the corrosion of iron an- 
• ^'^1- «« or "quitics in the ground, the extensive 

w [ lam fy have first-hand ex- modern research into iron rustine is 


modern standards of corrosion resist- hie SnrfTn^.li , r ,,,u,n 

££ rr- SStt.was: 
""V" » - -sst a asr “ mbinaiion Me 

KtaSSii^ aI'uT.'ScoiSJ' U „ AS „ n,c, Jf i “ ncd - conservatOR fre- 

Cardiff, where (here is n*proJecF SSe^of nrrhn2 t , he . numerous lechni- 
suppnrtcd by the Science and En !!?. ° f “ rc b«eological science which 
gin cc ring Research Co,mcil - to jj ’ J™ ,l0w i H scd lo f^«ct information 
ve Mi gi iic the corrosion or iron aS- the - article in 

... . . tii|inties in the ground, the extensive' ft Mart ' n Artkin). .No- 

le will certainly have first-hand ex- modern research into iron rusting is the ffeiH ft de . mand Skater than in 
eriencc of excavation in the field, found to he largely irrelevant to the °. f archaeology, where con- 

echpical knowledge and iVmnmil condition uf archaeological iron it it servnt,on 15 onc vital part of the 

|iroee5s of ‘ranslating archaeological 


scope shows particular promise for 
characterizing these fibres. The 
brooches themselves will need care- 
tuf cleaning, either mechanically or 
with chemicals, and will then be sus- 
ceptible to both chemical and metal- 
lurgical study to establish, among 
many features, their production 
sequence and the method of applica- 
tion nf ihoir 1 . . 


■'y- B has built upon a wide range of 
scientific research, and now gener- 
ates its own research targets. The 
SERC supports work in this field, via 
its science-based archaeology com- 
mittee, and a few institutions employ 
research staff devoted to solving con- 
servation problems. 

The opportunities for training in 
this field are numerous and available 
at several levels: non-degree, as for 
instance at the Camberwell School of 
Arts; degree', as at University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, and London Universi- 
ty; and postgraduate, as at Durham 
University and the Courtauld Insti- 
tute. The Crafts Council also sup- 
ports apprentice-type training. A full 
list of training facilities is provided 
by the UK Institute for Conserva- 
tion, at the Tate Gallery. The re- 


the wea? of < I uireni «nts for entry vary, but the 

the ® slaW,ah " ow qualities discussed above obviously 

thine Anv iniMH* l* Sed on thc clo ‘ hclp: an arlistic or historical bent 
iniefe flUnV* ft™ n 5 5 OT enamel combined with an aptitude for the 
caifv n ? chpm.vS, A ed J rnir,erallo J P i ' scienc ** s ' especially chemistry. Need- 
Sfl V ,r A SS » on, for less to say, an ability to use one's 
sent in nftell y 10 be pre " hands and an enthusiasm for the 

Obviously grav ’ C- works of ma " would not come amiss, 

uoviousiy any one conservator — — — — 

the^cienrifir^^nwer !?■ Carry out al * author is lecturer in consent 

e scientific investigations personal- tion at University College. Cardiff. 
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Destiny Obscure: autobiographies of 

childhood, education mill family from 

the 1820s lo the 1920s 
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Anv- ,° recent developments in social 
histoiy none is more marked than 
the steady accumulation uf material 
from which it may soon be possible 
to const met a new type of history of 
the common people. Such a history 
will not be written from the perspec- 
tive of economic historians, labour 
historians or political leftists; nor will 
it rely on the evidence of contempor- 
ary middle-class reformers and obser- 
vers, no matter how sympathetic. In- 
stead, it will be based on the experi- 
ences and perceptions uf the people 
themselves: how they actually felt 
about what they were doing’ anil 
how the world appeared to them. 

Historians have conventionally 
assumed thnt n history of ordinary 
people is either of no account (since 
they were not the decision-makers) 
or is not possible (since the sources 
do not exist). The common people 
are, almost by definition, those who 
do not exercise power. Why bother 
about people who do not matter? So. 
the common people were excluded 
Erom history: they were, for much of 
the time, illiterate and therefore 
assumed to be inarticulate. But this 
“inarticulateness" may be thc result 
of more than a shortage of 
documentary records. It may stem 
from the historian’s unfamiliarity 
with thc culture of working people, 
and even more from a refusal to take 
their ideas and actions seriously. 
Many of thc historian's stereotypes 
of the common people come from 
third parties, and are not the percep- 
tions of the people themselves. In 
other words, the evidence is there 
but the historian cannot see it. 

Admittedly there is a problem of 
sources. The documentary records 
upon which historians rely so heavily 
do not at present exist in the same 
form and quantity for the common 
people as for their socinl superiors. 
The historian is of course bound by 
his evidence, and if it is not there he 
can make no headway. But this is 
not the whole story. First, the 
amount and variety of material, 
especially for the last two hundred 
years, is much greater than was once 
supposed: for example, many hither- 
to unknown autobiographies of 
working men and women have come 
to light in the past fifteen years when 
scholars have deliberately gone out 
to look for them. No truth is greater 
for the historian than that he who 
seeketh, findetli. Second, new in- 
formation about the common people 
can sometimes be gained from re- 
working known sources. A prime ex- 
ample is recent work in the “archives 
of repression", from which accounts 
of crowd movements, details of 
medieval peasant life, and the belief 
system of a sixteenth-century miller 
have been extracted. Third, the 
tyranny of literary sources can be 
escaped by turning to other types of 
evidence: oral testimony, folklore, 
the work of men’s hands, the compa- 
rative researches of archaeologists 
and anthropologists. This material is 
not easy to use and has its pitfalls for 
the historian. But it is there and 
awaiting ingenious exploitation. 

For the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries there is already a sizeable 
and growing body of material. The 
collection and analysis of nineteenth- 
century working-class autobiog- 
raphies by Dr David Vincent and 
Professor John Burnett has already 
shown what can be expected. To this 


Flashes of everyday life 
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may he added the valuable contribu- 
tions from comm unity publishing 
ventures in Hackney, Brighton. Man- 
chester, Bristol, lyncside and else- 
where, which have produced re- 


miniscences, autobiographies and 
literary productions from working 
people. The history workshop move- 
ment, inspired by the journal. His- 
tory Workshop, has helped local peo- 
ple to rescue their own history trom 
oblivion. 


liograpliies 
from w. 


Destiny Obscure is u companion 
volume to John Burnett’s Useful Toil 
(1974). It is n brilliant example of 
Ihc kind of work needed to docu- 
ment the events and experiences 
which illuminate the lives of ordinary 
men and women and their percep- 
tions of themselves and their world. 
We cannot be sure what the priori- 
ties in their lives were; but it would 
seem reasonable to assume that fami- 
ly relationships ranked high. Re- 
miniscences of childhood tell us 
much about the fnmily and thc in- 
stitutions of education - not as they 
were supposed to be, but ns they 
actually appeared from below. 

The work is based on no less than 
800 autobiographies. A few of them 
already exist in published or private- 
ly primed form; but the majority are 
unpublished and came in response to 
appeals in the press and in a BBC 
programme. From this rich collection 
some 28 short extracts are grouped 
together under three heads: child- 
hood, education, home and family. 
Many more references to the auto- 
biographies are quoted in the excel- 
lent introductions lo each part, which 
constitute an original nnd perceptive 
re-evaluation of aspects ol working- 
class life. Childhood and family rela- 
tionships have become a major 
preoccupation of social historians in 
recent years, but the views of ordin- 
ary people about these matters have 
remained largely hidden. 

Burnett points out that the writers 
deal with a fairly restricted set of 
themes, which they presumably fell 
were of most significance: their very 
earliest memories, iheir first realiza- 
tion of identity, religious beliefs, the 

E hysicai contents of the home, child- 
ood duties, the first day of full-time 
work and the ending of childhood, 
relationships within the family and 
with the neighbours and so on. But 
although these are basic themes, no 
single consensus emerges. For exam- 
ple. childhood or school could be 
either a generally happy or unhappy 
experience; some parents appear as 


loving and caring, others as remote 
or una flee tion ate. Nor was this as 
directly related to social class as 
might he supposed. While economic 
resources obviously determined what 
could be spent oil children, and there 
was a minimum below which the 
struggle for existence blighted the 
lives of nil in the family, children's 
happiness at home was nut directly 
determined by the poverty or other- 
wise of their surroundings. “The 
happiest memories of child life," 
observes Burnett, "generally came 
from large working-class families 
which, by modern standards, had no 
luxuries and few comforts, but which 
stood somewhat above the level of 
the very poor." 

Several themes in the autobiog- 
raphies recur frequently, almost reg- 
ularly. Corporal punishment both in 
the home nnd in the school, for 
instance, appears to have been very 
widely administered. Mention is 
made' of the enne always being laid 
on the table at meal times, or hang- 
ing prominently from a hook on (he 
wall. Faith Osaerby’s mother was an 
energetic spanker of her seven chil- 
dren. Faith, who was born in 1890, 
describes how she wore “open draw- 
ers", and ruefully observes that "lit- 
tle girls' bottoms were so very ac- 
cessible, and mine was smacked so 
very often." In school the cane 
seems to have been used indiscrimi- 
nately all thc time, and was in fact u 
symbol of office. "He was a firm 
believer in the use of the cane" is 
the commonest observation made ab- 
out a teacher or headmaster. 

It is hardly suiprisine that dislike 
of school, fear or teachers, and re- 
sentment at humiliations imposed are 
frequently expressed by autnbiog- 
rapners. These sentiments are 
directed at public elementary educa- 
tion, whose purpose was to inculcate 
discipline, order and obedience in 
thc classroom, with the hope that 
ultimately these virtues would be 
transmitted to working-class life 
generally. But two educational in- 
stitutions were remembered dif- 
ferently. Many onto biographers men- 
tion attendance at a dame's school, 
where (he rudiments of literacy were 
learned, and these days are recalled 
with gratitude, nffcclion, and (with 
the reflection of hindsight) recogni- 
tion of the simple skill of their old 
teacher. Similarly the Sunday school 
is remembered with very little critic- i 
ism. Typical comment was that of 
the anonymous "Cornish Waif", for i 
whom Sunday school was "the 
brightest thing of my life". It is signi- ; 
ficanl that the dame's school was the i 


one educational institution over 
which working-class parents had 
complete control; and the Sunday 
school, although established by the 
middle classes, came to be absorbed 
into working-class culture und was, 
as Burnett says, "ultimately, largely 
taken over by the working classes 
themselves sis an institution well 
suited to their intellectual and spir- 
itual needs". 

Not only Sunday schools, but reli- 
gion generally figures prominently in 
these autobiographies. Far from 
being the repressive, frightening in- 
fluence that some historians nave 
portrayed, religion as remembered in 
childhood appears as a happy, even 
joyous, element in the week’s activi- 
ties. Sunday, which often meant a 
concentrated dose of church or 
chapel attendance occupying virtually 
the whole day, was looked forward 
to as something special. In respect- 
able working and lower middle-class 
homes the Sunday dinner, served on 
a clean table cloth, was the main 
meal of the week. Sunday was a time 
of family togetherness, visits to rela- 
tives. and everyone in their best 
clothes for communal worship. A 
few children experienced a gloomy, 
puritanical Sunday, and for them the 
memory was less pleasant . Averi I 
Thomas recalled the poem she re- 
cited in the Wesleyan chapel around 
1898: 

I must not play on Sunday 
Because it is a sin. 

Tomorrow will be Monday 
And then I may begin. 


There are many other vivid flashes 
of everyday life in these writings. For 
the poor the constant feeling of hun- 
ger as a child is never forgotten, nor 
the pitiful subterfuges to make 
monotonous food a little more appe- 
tising, such as asking for half a loaf 
of bread cut with a nammy knife to 
give it flavour, or being given the top 
of an egg (the rest going lo father) to 
cut with the bread. Monday, the 
universal wash day, left an indelible 
impression un young minds. It was 
for ever afterwards associated with 
thc labour of boiling the clothes in 
the copper, hauling them out with a 
slick, mangling them, and finally dis- 
posing of oceans of suds. The house 
was filled with steam, and (here was 
cold mont and "bubble and squenk” 
for dinner. A more terrifying mem- 
ory was the backyard killing of pigs. 
The' creature had been treated 
almost as a member of the family 
tliruughmU the year; and the impncl 


uf the preparations for its slaughter, 
the arrival of the butcher with his 
knife, and the dying screams and 
pouring blood of the aiiiinsil are told 
in many a ulobio graphics. Primitive 
sanitary conditions are often com- 
mented on, and the disgusting detnils 
of the privy arc remembered with 
deadly accuracy. Daily life through a 
child's eyes is seldom obscured by 
thc conventions and self-deceptions 

which surround it later. 

A very different angle oil child- 
hood is presented in" George K. 
Bclilnier's valuable monograph. 
Child Abuse anti Monti Reform in 
Lngluml, IR7tt-l i HJS. Based nn n 
Stanford Univeisity PhD disserta- 
tion, this study centres on the 
National Society fur the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children which was 
founded in 1889 to give teeth ro the 
“Children's Charter , as the Act fur 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren (1889) was jubilantly proc- 
laimed. It is essentially a contribu- 
tion to the history of Victorian mid- 
dle-class philanthropic social reform, 
parallel to, and indeed drawing in- 
spiration from, the RSPCA which 
had been started in 1824. Here we 
have a view of the working class as a 
"problem''. Thu NSPCC, argues 
Behlmer, was "a classic ease of phi- 
lanthropy as a tool of social control”. 
As a result of its efforts the NSPCC’s 
blue-uniformed inspector ("the cruel- 
ty man"), like the school attendance 
officer ("the punishment man' ), be- 
came a familiar figure in suiuc work- 
ing-class neighbourhoods. Despite a 
natural dislike of snoopers, and a 
suspicion of middle-tflflais—iuierfis'- 
ence, respectable working people 
came to accept the services of the 
society in protecting children against 
flagrant abuse. Robert Roberts, in 
his The Classic Slum, recalls how his 
mother, who kept a comer shop in 
Salford in thc early 1900s, would 
ouictly inform the cruelty man when 
sne heard of a heinous case. Behl- 
mer’s study is of course mainly con- 
cerned with the politics and organiza- 
i tion of Victorian voluntary effort and 
issues such as the relation between 
voluntary bodies and the state, and 
the problem of reconciling parental 
power and the sanctity of the family 
with moral reform from outside. 
Nevertheless in the interstices there 
are also illuminating glimpses of the 
working-class world of the late 
nineteenth century. 

One of the best-known instances 
of cruelty to children in an earlier 
period is the plight of the climbing 
boys (sweeps’ apprentices). Behlmer 
argues (hat there was a major discon- 
tinuity between the late-Victorian 
anti-cruelly campaign and such earl- 
ier reform efforts, though the Chim- 
ney Sweeping Regulations were not 
finally passed" until L875. For this and 
other details of thc hundred- years 
campaign to regulate and ultimately 
abolish the practice of using boys to 
sweep chimneys we may turn to 
K. H. Strange’s book, Climbing 
Boys. From Jonas Han way’s publica- 
tions in 1773 snd 1785 to Lord Shaf- 
tesbury’s agitation in the 1830s and 
1860s. with the usual references to 
Blake. Dickens and Charles Kings- 
ley, the well-known story is repe- 
nted. Kathleen Strange explains Inal 
she was moved (o write the book 
after seeing in thc Isle of Wight n 
memorial lo Valentine Gray, a 
climbing boy who died in 1K22 at the 
nge of ten.’ Her journey of intellec- 
tual discovery has obviously been 
grem fun for her. But, alas, the hook 
is quite innocent of scholarly 
methods anil usages, and udds little 
to standard accounts such as the 
Hammonds'. Sympathy and a kind 
heart are excellent Tot campaigning 
for the Save thc Children Fund (to 
which the royalties from this book 
will be donated); but the problems of 
historical interpretation necessitate 
additional qualifications. 

Professor Harrison is working on a 
History of the Common People, /Odd 
to thc present. His publications in- 
clude "The Second Coming; popular 
nulfenarinnism, 1780-1850" (1979), 
''Caify Victorian Britain. 1832-5] " 
(197f, 1981). 
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ian” emerges as, if it is to be accur- 
ately used, so much subtler, more 
varied and free a set of attitudes 
than is suggested by the travesty- 
definitions we are usually offered to- 
day. There is no room for nostalgia 
in considering all this. There have 
been giants throughout the decades, 
and giant creative steps - such as the 
Open University - have continued to 
be taken. That is one of our more 


igaging deep-seated rhythms, to go 
undeifng along by habit much of 


situation of women undergraduates 
has changed in different phases of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies: a study of Wellesley alum 11 uc 
leads to the conclusion that, however 
excellent their record in public ser- 
vice, in marriage and child-rearing, 
individual women are not fully m 
control of the situation. There" are 
clearly perceptible social pressures 
which shape the lire pattern of indi- 
viduals. The hook does well to 
stimulate further thought about these 
pressures and the ideal of achieving 
acceptable equality. 

Margaret B. Suther land 

Margaret B. Sutherland is professor 
of education at the University of 
Leeds. 


problem of the relationship between 
the school and the dominant classes 
and of the actual capacity of the latter 
to establish educational institutions 
corresponding to their own interests." 
He shows too that, however wily the 
dominant classes may be, they cannot 
easily succeed in controlling the educa- 
tional system because they are caught 
in an essentially insoluble dilemma, 
what he calls the ‘‘selection/socializa- 
tion balance”. 

It works like this. If the system of 
education is open, that is, if it allows 
children from all schools to go to ever 
higher levels (no selection at ll. no O 
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Education and the Vnlue or 
Knowledge 

by M. A. B. Dcgcnhardt 
Allen & Unwin, £7.95 and £3.50 
ISBN t) »4 370115 9 and 370116 7 

Why should it be thought that the 
pursuit of knowledge requires justi- 
fication, and why, more particularly 
should it be thought that there is any 
question about the imparting of 
knowledge to our children? Dr De- 
genhardt professes to be concerned 
with such questions, while also re- 
vealing an obvious interest in ques- 
tions ubout educational curricula. 

Education and the Value of Know- 
ledge Is the first in a new series of 
introductory studies in the philoso- 
phy of education. It takes us through 


levels, no assumption by teachers in 
secondary schools that only ”20 per 
cent are capable of higher qunlifica- 
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rational broadcasters, outside bodies and stu- 
nson is dents; and he is probably right. It is 
histor- an amazingly undervalued progress, 
ot soon It all bears out one of my own 
riQK ••OTBEfJS ■f&n**: .jhauhe first aim of 
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tions , no A levels nor limits on 
university numbers, no course require- 
ments such as Latin or physics, and so 
°n), it will tend to produce too many 
“misfits”, people with higher qualifica- 
tions than the job market can absorb. If 
the system is closed, as the English 
system notoriously is, there may be too 
few to support the regime. 

Support the regime? But pause a 
moment and ask yourself how much 
support for the existing order is to be 
found in Liverpool Toxleth, Notting 
Hill or the Gorbals, let alone Belfast, 
““jbag ’ points out that if England and 
Switzerland hdVe escaped the ttChto 
dilemma between selection and 
socialization, it is because they have 
historically offered their young other 
ways to climb the social structure than 
education. The tragedy for .‘Italy and 


what Dr Dcgenhardt sees as possible 
answers to his questions - theories 
about the inherent worthwhileness of 
knowledge, in which Plato, Hirst and 
Peters rub shoulders, and theories 
that see the value of knowledge in its 
leading to other things. At the end 
Dr Degenhnrdi lays out the 
framework of his own answer - that 
knowledge _ is of value because it 
helps us “in (he inescapably human 
enterprise of forming a ‘world view* 
or 'philosophy of life’ whereby we 
set ourselves ends in life." He also 
hints at how that conception may 
affect considerations about the curri- 
culum. 

I cannot help thinking that this is 
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Educating forUnemployment: 
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for Germany - not the least of the 
sources of National Socialism and 
Fascism - was the absence of alterna- 
tives. When school failed to give young 
people the jobs, that their hard work 
and sacrifice had, they thought, earned 
them, they took the cudgel m hand and 
battered their way Into better posi- 
tions. Jfow rriucfa upWard mobility is 
the ; present .regime in this countiy 
going to offer the victims of “the cuts"? 

. Barbagli also demonstrates the in- 
verse relationship between economic 
backwardness and the production of 
over, qualified school leavers. The 
Italian South, the mezzogiomo, has for 
• more than a century been the source of 
an intellectual proletariat, an armv 
of underemployed, over-educated 
lawyers, doctors without practices: en- 
gineers without factories, As the mez- 
zoglorno was to Italy, so Italy has been 
to Europe as a whole. Some of Barbag- 
li s most striking tables show how Italy 
was, at oncej the countiy with the 
highest rates of illiteracy and the 
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did not mean, or should not have 
meant, that knowledge of X or Y is 
fine and worthwhile tor persons A or . 
B. It is not always good to have 
knowledge of anything whatever, .and 
it may not be good tor A or B that 
they should have knowledge 
Y. If one is concerned with ife fo* 1 
terests of the individual' It Is no . 
doubt important, even vital, that la-., . 
^^datdpWkMdFhBVe^n^ of a . 
variety of things, but tne sort of 
general answer that Dr Degenhardt . 
gives to his question smacks of the., 
pretentious. Decisions about the cur- 
; riculuiti: hiust be based upon a. great , 
many; considerations, some of tneui* 
severely practical,' On - the other 
hand,' the question why we should. . 
Impart knowledge to our children is . ' 
not to be answered entirely by refer-., 
ence to what it will do to and for 
them. There is the hope that It will 1 


knowledge is a fine thing It Ms so 
because it is fine that humanity' 
should have it, not simply and ndl 
necessarily .John and Mary 
although it may bo in some cases 
that humanity will not have it unless 
John and Mary have It. 

The editors of the series say that 
the books will fill a need for “ex*.-!, 
isting teachers on in-service courses ; , 
and (l)ose still in Initial training.’’ f ■ 
wonder about that “need". Philoso- 
phy of : education is ih' a somewhat . 
anomalous position among aspects of 
“applied philosophy" in that, with': 
very few exceptions,’ it is not taught 
in philosophy departments. Perhaps- 
that reflects some Judgment on the 
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"dumping, schools", sc^oo^which'^re" 

weiai and educational dead-ends, the 
- Z d > cco 9dary! jnodern type in , this 
***** ^ il ofth c 

ltabaa 5 ,bat . *ey have always 1 noisily 1 
fWl-flie imposition of ^dumpinfc 

‘Pro® M r ^fonns*' through, police 
®l!i How odd 1 Jt is/ by 



• n vyi.vm.io u« iu ituvirt . — > • 

their, education In philosophy, might 
not be better .for them to be t'aught '■ 
Pjulqsophy per .se and not soirie als- ■ 
tilled applications-, of It from which 
the spirits oE VtruC philosophy .. haS- • 

• largely been lqst .(the 1 , Same Considv- 1 
orations apply to ’sOme other forins ; J 
of., applied philosophy.. - ijoedicalij; 

. ethics, for,.'exampie)7 : 1 would .raihef . 
that ■■ teachers ' (and doctors' too) ; : 

; ^ould appJy . for thern selves a 'genejTr 
al philosophies training to the ms* '. ■. 
tors vwtjilch r are the 'subject of theirJ v 
' own pajrricular, expertise than that 1 ; ' 
they should have.: presented r tp tnem-.r , 






Jbnkthari St^Irtberg 
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Hunting 

fame 


The “Hound and Horn” Letters 
edited by Mltzl Berger Hamovitch 
University of Georgia Press. $25. 
ISBN 0 8203 0607 X- 

The Hound and Horn was founded 
in 1927 by two Harvard undergrade* 
ates, Lincoln Kirstein and Vartan 
Fry. One of a number of little maga- 
zines of the period that helped to 
bring about the modernist revolution 
in literature, its name was borrowed 
from two lines of a poem by Ezra 
Pound: “ ’Tis the white stag. Fame, 
we're a-hunting / Bid the world's 
hounds come to horn." 

Despite the great expectations im- 

E lied by the title, Kirstein and Fry 
egan the magazine for the relatively 
modest purpose of offering a series 
of critical articles on such eminent 
Harvard alumni as T. S. Eliot, Hen- 
ry Adams, and Henry James. A cri- 
tical essay on Eliot did appear in 
volume one, and the penultimate 
issue was devoted to James: but 
within a short time after its initial 
appearance the Hound and Horn had 
significantly widened in scope to in- 
clude creative writing and some 
visual art, much of it of the very first 
rank. 

Just how vital a contribution the 
magazine made can be suggested by 
simply mentioning a few of those 
associated with it. The editors in- 
cluded, at different times, R. P. 
Blackmur and Francis Fergusson. 
Ezra Pound acted as foreign advisor, 
bombarding the editorial Board with 
advice, the work of protfigfe, and his 
own poems and essays. Closer to 
home, Allen Tate and Yvor Wihters 
served as regional editors. Tate en- 
couraged other Southerners to con- 
tribute and for his own part, pro- 
vided poetiy, fiction and some out- 
standing criticism; while Winters in 
the West promoted the work of 
friends and colleagues, and used his 
essays for the magazine as a means' 
of developing his ideas about the 
moral basis of literature. As for the 
contributors, the list is staggering. 
Katherine Anne Porter, e. e. cum- 
rnines, T. S. Eliot, William Carlos 
Williams, Wallace Stevens, Marianne 
Moore, Picasso, Walker Evans: these 
were just a few of the people who 
helped make the Hama and Horn 
one of the most significant and in- 
fluential journals of the period. 

Because a number of restrictions 
were placed on the use of material. 
"The ' Hound and Horn” Letters is . 




Close 

studies 


Russian opera singer Feodor Chaliapin (1873-1938) In the role of Don 
Quixote. His recording career with The Gramophone Company Is described 
In The Incredible Music Machine , conceived, edited and designed by Jacques 
Lowe and written by Russel Millar and Roger Boar (Quartet Books, £15.00). 


and these letters chart, in their own 
idiosyncratic way, the reasons for its 
demise. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult for the editors to maintain their 

E olitical detachment. Most of them 
egan, anyway, to drift off in pursuit 
of their own particular interests. And 
Kirstein, who had been from the 
beginning the chief support of the 
magazine, grew disaffected, choosing 
to devote his energies and eventually 
the money at his disposal to the 
development of American ballet. 
The Hound and Horn ceased pub- 
lication in 1934, its most fitting epi- 
taph provided, curiously enough, oy 
one of its fiercest critics. Writing in 
the New Republic at the time, Mal- 
colm Cowley declared dismissively, 
“The Hound and Horn followed no 
political policy; ,it tried to be merely 
a repository of good writing.” It did 
indeed: which is why both the maga- 
zine and these letters are still worth 
reading today. 

Richard Gray 

Dr Gray is reader in literature at the 
University of Essex. 


joyable - and rewarding - reading. 

On the whole Professor Robson is 
more interesting and more persuasive 
in handling particular writers and 
works than in discussing larger 
theoretical issues (“The Definition of 
Literature”, “On Liberty of Inter- 
preting”, “Evaluative Criticism and 
Criticism without Evaluation"). The 
latter are hitherto unpublished 
essays, while the studies of particular 
writers and books have appeared be- 
fore in one form or another. Those 
of us who were charmed and in- 
structed by Robson’s talk on The 
Wind in the Willows at the Aberdeen 
IAUPE conference in 1980 will be 
glad to have it now- in permanent 
form.' The . two essays on . R. L. 
Stevenson, one on Treasure Island 
and one on Kidnapped, which 
Stevensonians have known and 


admired since 1971 and 1981 respec- 
tively, gain from being placed here 
side by side, revealing as they do the 
thoughtful and discriminating aware- 


neceisari ly selective. Even so, what 
is offered here is a: new perspective 
both on the magazine itself and on a 
craclal ipoment in modern literature; 
The letters touch on many of the 
major issues of the time: modernism, 
Marxism, ■ agrarianism, the New 
Humanism, tne threat of fascism, and 
the Depression. They argue, some- 
times fiercely, over the determinedly 
aesthetic stance adopted by the edf- 
• or l tbe fr refusal, as one unsym- 
pathetic commentator, put it, “to face 
, the grave social problems of the . . . 
j 

: On a . more ; personal fevel, t^iey 
also offer fascinating glimpses into 
the lives' and opinions of the famous. 
Katherine. Aiine Porter writes asking 

• If she (can be paid for “Flowering 
Judas" immediately as her position 

: is, as: she puts' it, “precarious'’! Ken: 
peth Patcheii reports that it is diffi- 
cult' for him. to Write because, he is 
workmg.iri a factory and feels ‘‘utter- . 
ly done In at the .close of each day”. 
rT- E. Lawrence asstyreb Kirstein tnRt 
' ue is ‘Just an average cliapVj While 
; Kirstein advised the actor James Cag-. 
uey - to . have : a lopk: at Melvllje s 
Israel Potter. There are plans for 
. : Fergusiqp , Winters . arid the : nuclear 
. . physicist!’ j 1 Robert , Oppefihei met; to 

wit Tat^; riumefous, diatribes (from 

Archibald Macleish,. for instance,; on, 

• the faqt mat/there is "tdo god^im- 
mmmmuch thinking" ;in the world; 
•Pnd frdm pound on the; f ‘mad House" 

• of Amejrica); ‘and -always there Is. 
-debase) arid cbntroveTsy^ much pf it 


Gentle 

balancing 

The Definition of Literature and • 
Other Essays . ‘ 

by W. W. Robson 
Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 521 24495 1 , ' 

Professor ftobsort’s critical essays', 
have a quality rarely .found ip mod- ^ 
em academic discussion of literature. 
He tellS;us in hjs preface that “repent 
attempts to make literature more 
.'rigorous' have sometimes only' sue-,, 
ceeded in alienating it from many! 
authors and readers” and that his 
,|own discussions “are Written in what . 
1 hope . is plain' and IPtraightforward . 
.language". They are; but this does 
not mean that they are journalistic or , 
superficial or that they evade difficult : 
and complex questions. 

Professor Robson has a gift for 
what might be called lurid rational : 
discourse. He sometimes uses tech-. 


ness of Stevenson's art that ail too 
few modern critics have shown. The 
finely argued appreciation of Tenny- 
son is -presented with full awareness 
of what has made much modern cri- 
ticism suspicious of him: The essay 
on Robert Frost is beautifully judi- 
cious, balancing the successes against 
the failures and concluding, after de- 
tailed discussion of individual poems, 
that it is the “combination ot appa- 
rent slightness with extraordinary 
depth” that gives Frost's poems their 
“distinctive, : and Indeed unique 
quality." 

The essay on “Hopkins and Liter- 
ary Criticism” makes perceptive use 
of Hopkins's letters and succeeds in 
adding a dimension to our under- 
standing ’of Hopkins's view of poetry 
and poetics. The .essay on T, S. 
Eliot's criticism is jess illuminating, 
the • careful balancing and judicious 
toing and frolng giving an impression 
of travelling hopefully rather than 
arriving (an impression sometimes 


Hie Craft of Criticism 
by Allan Rodway 

Cambridge University Press, £16.50 
and £4.50 

ISBN 0 521 23320 8 and 29909 8 

We are beset with new accents in 
literary criticism. There is no value- 
free approach, less still the examina- 
tion of the poem “for its own sake", 
and the centre of gravity in literary 
studies has come to seem a vying 
between various kinds of approach 
rather than their application to litera- 
ture itself, in so tar as that entity 
continues to exist. On the other 
hand, even studies which appraise a 
poet’s oeuvre directly and closely are 
unlikely to make explicit their modes 
of approach. For that very reason 
they are accused of being "common- 
sensical”. If I have him right, it is in 
response to this state of affairs that 
Dr Rodway has produced his series 
of studies of twenty or so short 
poems for the benefit of undergradu- 
ates or sixth formers. 

Rodway is explicit about his inten- 
tions. He sees nis readers as "craft 
apprentices” in criticism; his aim is 
to bridge the gap between theoretical 
and practical studies, in the sense 
that ne offers to consider separate 

e oems on their own merits, but 
ringing different sorts of evidence 
or approach (criticism, metacriticlsrn, 
scholarship, allied disciplines such as 
psychology) in so far as the “pur- 
port" - a key term - of each poem 
seems to require it. One feels 
perhaps that the result is valuable 
less in the sense Rodway seeks than 
in the directness with which the read- 
er experiences criticism actually 
going on in each of his chapters, and 
the interpretation of each poem, 
whether we accept it ,or. not, Actually- 
surfacing undsr tne various spotlights 
Rodway throws on it. 

It is in fact rather clear (though 
not but belligerently) that the author 
is of the tramtionaf school, believing 
in “the common pursuit of true judg- 
ment", literary sensibility and Hirsdrs 
useful meanmg-significance distinc- 
tion, as against “today's trendier 
-theorists”, although Mhrxfsm, sociol- 
ogy and structuralism are. all given 
their pasting due. Rodway’s assump- 
tions - and he calls them that - are 
that we share, a common language 
and inheritance, and , indeed assump- 
tions themselves, ana that lahguaee 
does! communicate' ascertainable 
meaning. ‘He does not believe that 


an interpretation is ever verifiable, 
but does believe that we can reach a 
reasonably likely account of a poetic 
work. Rodway is certainly unabashed 
about, and iully conscious of, his 
allegiance to tenets thought of by 
many as rightfully resident twenty 
years past. . 

However, the interest of the book 
lies in the short, close studies of the 
poems. They are from many periods, 
as early as Anon, Marvell and 
Shakespeare, up to Craig Raine's 
postcard from a Martian and a poem 
each by Larkin and Hughes. The 
poems are in random order, and this 
has a certain exhilaration about it. 
Each of the 22 chapters deals with 
one poem, although occasionally it is 
illustrated by a second from the same 
author. All four of Keats’s great 
odes are given in a long and Intri- 
guing discussion of “To Autumn". 

Different readers will probably 
value the separate chapters very dif- 
ferently. Often Rodway begins with 
a "reversal" method: “At first tight 
this poem may seem (uncontrolled, 
lacking in rhythm, and so on)”: then 
the closer look, reversing that im- 
pression, comes two pages later. 
Some chanters, including their sum- 


Some chapters, including their sum- 
maries, seem a little like short notes, 
as with Yeats's "An Irish Airman 
Foresees His Death”. Rodway does a 
thorough job on the technicalities of 
assonance (Dylan Thomas's “Poem 
in October’’), on the sestina’s com- 
plexities and merits (Auden's “Sebas- 
tian’s sestina”), biographically on 
Blake's "London” and in fuller hu- 
man sense on Ransom's "Piazza 
Piece”. I could never have thought 
(and still do not) that “She dwelt 
among untrodd'n ways” could con- 
ceivably be read as lampoon, and 


Rodway also seems irrelevantly hard 
on Lawrence for the admittedly dis- 
turbing views expressed in “Hibiscus 


^JUt the readings are dose and : 
tenacious. A student who goes 
through the book carefully, and on 
occasion sceptically, will not waste 
time. 

J. P. Ward 

/. P. Ward is lecturer in education at 
University College, Swansea and au- 
thor of a study of Raymond Williams. 


John Skelton: the complete English, 
poems, edited by John Srattergoocf, 
is published by Yale University Press 
at £17.50 and by Penguin at £6.95, 


New Books on Literature 
from Allen & Unwin 

The Sentiment of Reality 

Truth of Feeling in the European Novel 
Michael Bell 
University of WArwick 

This study covers the . . and decline of the realist novel from the 

mid-eighteenth to the mid-twentieth century. It takes the form of an extended 
essay on two closely inter-related themes In die history of the novel; first, the 


brilliant vindication 1 of . Professor 
Robson’s technique of gentle balanc- 
ing and questioning, We Sense the 


nical terms, but only when no others 
are available, and he 1 always makes ; 
- clear In the context what they mean: 
and why they are necessary. But H*is 
! not sq much bis vocabulaiy that gives 
hfs style that . special air i of com-: 
municative ease. It ip the rone ' that , 
■ continually ; strikes !i the reader; •; 
Assured yet modest? tolerant, : yet •; 
affirmative of his town, values; leap- ■■ 


Vi- Seenis,: the Hound and Horn died; 


contusion; generous in. seeking 1 . out 
what (s of worth where 'it -can be-, 
foqnd, butMmpbtient ipf silliness, and: : 
pretentiousness; fresh: ahd lorigmal in > 
- argument : yet' never ; freakish or ex- ... 
hibitionist: all ihis 'can,- belaid, of ', 
thise essays and of }he ^rtonality ;: 
that can be discefjieq behind them;'." 
and all this makes for unusually ert-. 


mailed fist under, the velvet glove,- 
and vyhat appears on 1 the surface, to 
be a simple inquiry , turns out to be 
fundamentally a sharp and witty 
attack- 1 ' - 

I have one minor protest. Paradise 
Lost , Robfon remarks jn his- essay 1 
“The Definition of Literature", "we 
all l(nbw whs written to ‘justify the 1 
ways of Gbd to Man’.- " It was not. i 
Jt y/as written “to justify the ways pf j 
God to men 1 !; the! difference. Is Jm- < 
porlant and represents a significant ' 
indication of. Milton's,, llieiqc add 
styfo. But ( must.not end by mgglitig. 
This is a book which brings literary, 
criticism back into the realm or en- 
joyable as . well as ; illuminating 
reading.; . • • .■) ■. ->■ , ' 


February 1883 224 pages ■ 

0 04 801028 6 Haidbaok £i2.90 ' 

The Design of Biographia Liter aria 

■C M. Wallace 

Ndrth western University, Evanston, Illinois •* 

Coleridge's 'Biographia Utoraria' la a major document in Western 
L wary inquiry, but its intricacies have baffled arid inftirlated generations of 
readers. In tWa boldly conceived itudy, Professor Wallace proposes a theory of 
Cplferid|aB'heblta as a writar that auccesafolly "explains his explanation". 
SI ?n® recant Co lorfdge scholarship is brought to boar irt ways, 

thpt Illuminate the 1 Btographia fin* specialists. end nonspecl allots alike. 'Her j 
ovm fluid pro wand, lucid, pragmatic design win help anyone discover how. 


passages of special interpspj fit into the 1 
structurally. . . 

Contdnta . ' r -• ' < : 

The 'uhemoli 
Synthesis of 
and the Trtit 
Wordsworth 

ftfarch 1883. 170 pages • T ■ , 

0 .64 800016 .7 Hardback #12.60 



ipth conceptually and 


Imagination's 
Consciousness 
Pobtic Dlctiott; 


DaVki' Dalches 


, '"TTw’ — •’ ■ »r-r|— -r — 

David Dakhes's moil recent book is 
1 a stddy of the eighteenth-century ' Scot- 
tish l poet Robert Fergusson. 


Unu/inBducaiipnBooke, r 

Prices eorrjctat f ime a f going to press. 

George Allan & Unwin (Publ Ishdra) Ltd. 


FpBbxl8,ParkL&ne 

Hamel Hempstead, Herts. HF2 4TE 



and Saliva Flowers". There is how- ■! 

ever a fine penetrating examination of I 
the deliberately heavy and leaden ._±- 




Money for 
Labour 

Trade Unions* the Labour Parly and 
the Law 
by K. D. Ewing 

Edinburgh University Press. £18.50 
and £9.75 

ISBN 0 83224 -436 3 and 45.1 3 
No doubt more by accident (hail 


removal of the present legal rules has proposed. There is unlikel 

criterion for judgment seems to be Election, but if the subject is there- 
what is advantageous to the Labour after still on the agenda. Dr Ewing's 
I Party and Labour supporters within book should be compulsory reading 
the unions, which is nor an approach for politicians. It is useful to be 
which will commend itself to ail reminded, for example, of the wavs 
readers, but his general support for in which the unions got round (or 
constraints is principled to the extent ignored) the contracting-in rule the 
that he accepts that where a closed last time it was introduced - in the 
shop operates the member who dis- anti-union legislation of 1927 which 
senis ought to be protected from the followed the General Strike. It is 
us uni implications of majority rule, also useful to be reminded of the 
However, he finds this view “less implications of the debate for Labour 
forceful in the light of the wide Party finances. Naturally, if you read 
™ c, ^ nce . c,ausc introduced by the the Green Paper you would not 
'198U Employment Act. and he finds dream that that was a connected 
a . n,d ff . convincing argument" issue. As you would imagine. Mr 
against lifting legal constraints to be Tebbit's paper is all about the pro- 
that it would be unlikely in practice lection of the individual from the 
a,a ]j e mu . cb difference to the level oppressive majority in internally un 
°, f , trade union spending on political democratic trade unions, which since 
...... _ . 1913 have become "larger, richer 

To read the history of the 191.1 and more powerful". At least Dr 
Act and then to read the Green Ewing’s readers will not be deceived. 
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design, the publication of this book ^ mu . cb difference to the level oppressive majority in intern 

was extraordinarily well timed, since °* trade union spending on political democratic trade unions, whit 

it coincided with Mr Tebbit’s pole- °°i ec,Si ..... , 1913 have become “larger, 

mica! Green Paper on further steps A , read Jhe history of the 191.1 and more powerful", At le 

to change industrial relations law. n 1 • then 10 . read die ^* reen Ewing's readers will not be de 

When this is coupled with the cur- ™ t P. er ,s to appreciate that on this 
rent internal troubles of the Labour sub J ec * Jnere is no new argument 
Party, an important ingredient of c L the sun. The author refers to John Rear 




When this is coupled with the cur- Pa P. er ,s to appreciate that on this 
rent internal troubles of the Labour sub J ec * Jnere is no new argument 
Party, an important ingredient of ,, c * the sun \ Tl,e nuthor refers to John Rear 

which is the party’s financial depend- ,,ie Conservative Fnrty liavine re- — 

ence on the trade union movement, d die idea res ' John Rear is head of the faculty of V 

the result is two-hundred puges of ‘rJi^ C u nlra i Ctm ^ 1,1 ■ Since then Mr professional studies at Newcastle ^ 

highly topical reading. Tehbit has done more than flirt: he upon Tyne Polytechnic. * fj «R hb m° r,, l Ing walk nl Juhu Bench, 1944, taken from Gandhi the \ 

Dr Ewing's hook is a study of the - Man h y Eknalh Lnswnrun (Turnstone Press, £5.95). 7 k 

1913 Trade Union Act, which is (he ! / 


mam source of regulation of the A 

financial links between (he trade uni- (TO tTI A 

ons and the Labour Party, it looks tkHlIlC 

at the subject from three different « . 

perspectives. Part one is historical, 

covering the background to and the "1 TrllS m 

reasons for the legislation. Part two 

fr u ,n a Jf gal P er_ Censorship and Political 

« rrarasasr sssss? rrom 

on the relationship between 1 unions f rances Pinter, £15.00 
and the Party and addresses arjtu- ISBN 0 86187 261 4 

man,, fn, . w . - -■ 


saw censorship office. A few censors /"N V #1 

think they are helping to strengthen 1 f| I Oil IQ I 
the country s stability, but most VPTMTCll 

apparently regard the tussles with • 

editors and writers as a game of wits, T*£kfTl TTT Afi 
admiring those most adept at getting M. v&lllICd 

around the rules. Even the riidk- ~ 

names of the various sections have a The Transfer nr p„ ww a p.i 

sporting nng: those censors dealing n-eokSSttan Af 

with religious publications were caL *^“>onlzatlon 1940-1960 

| ed , “Saints" (the "Funnies” 

looked after plays and films while and W. M. Roger Louis 

those sparring with the daily and Ya,e University Press, £25.00 

uwplrlu nnH e i: ICDKI n inn nn p,n n 


■***• »our hhu auuresses armi- — — • w wiioi wi I — , i — e un. ubiiy auu 

ments for its reform. On the face of What Hn a , -u , ■ , ■ weekIy press ’ fl ] the. front-line of the ISBN 0 300 02568 8 

it, part two may not seem to be of ° fiS B,adder Were dubbed the “ A ™toc- 3" . .. , 

great interest to the non-Jem] reader, SftX f 1 ^ urTenc y rats ). This hefty volume is 


1 0 1 the dilemma of colonial regina 

l£ll committed to the need to maintain 

friendly relations with their subjects ' 
Ihese could only be purchased by i • 
“X renunciation of force (in Belgium t j 

;i any case ruled out by domestic pd : 

— - — - — itical considerations, in France by lit ■ 

er In Africa: Algerian war), and by a rapidly eso f 

1960 Inline level of political conc$ssios 

Jrd which resulted in the dissolution ol i 

Is the empire which the concession r 

i, £25.00 were initially intended to maintain. \ 

An almost incidental result d ; 

turning decolonization into an aw- J 

the product of a d ® al L 18 to undercut those theories [. 
to Dnfhpr fhp which see in it a deliberate attempt r.- 


great interest to the non-JeeaJ reader . I ° u re, S n .currency ex- rats’). This hefty volume is the product of a cent's to undercut those theories [. 

Bui this would be a mistake. In are,,: a ® wer- I 0 , ca " lmon? What emerges from this account as deliberate attempt to gather the ^ h, ? h aee . ,n !t a deliberate allempt 

ments on industrial relations and the p? ^ ■!' to P lcs bann ed well as from the lists of items banned senior historians of tropical Africa to to . .™P |ant a nepcolonlal order, h j. 

behaviour of trade unionists, unsup- KL *JL “I 116 ,ime b L y the Po,ish and Czechoslovak au- record . from the hindsight of twenty wh, . ch . the L colonial powers > 

ported conclusions fly around like E r g J[ J ‘‘d 1 970s. Together with thorities in the 1960s and 1970s is years > th eir considered view of the mait J ta,n .^e economic benefits d . 

grap^hot. The annual reports of the hnnks iw to P ICS - na mes and that traditional censorship is both process which led to the end of the £"?P iro witl ? out . ,ts political oppro- , 

Certification Offitwr /f nnn .,i.. »u~ .. °* s ». Ine ^ appear in the 'Instrac- cumbersome and inefficient. And in colonial empires. What is nresentprf br i um Or administrative cost. Hits b 


grupesnoi. i ne annual reports of Ih 
Certification Officer (formerly thi 
Ch | ef Registrar of Friendly Societies 
and the details of the cases whid 


to him ore Vital sources of fr ° m lheS r C l^ stnjc ’ t based more on self-censorship, but- wha 

.■ : eytdepw which ought to -Inform Khe Gcot 8 e trcssed by « he confiscation of "un- 

rfiJ; l r S!?L C _ n i s which are going to be IrtterSe^ d ^ en l s - '8SS?? 1 ® I When pub- 


authors arc or have been professors; 


I.V: 1) >}4 ; 


in a sense fair enough: while- the B,- 
colonial powers did in fopf ‘refirin r; 
much of -lheir economic stake intfci,- 1 
this was done more as a set of «a-.r 

discussion of two critical evend in E ■ 
determining the relationship betwwi |j 
F rance ana her former colonies, Gd- 1' 



arguihents which are! going to be documents, acceptable” publications. When pub- onJ y two are A , , _ 

rehearsed in connexion with the > relaftng to Ushers know their books will not be they Tr1 l " if. luV^IITHTri ,1(1 My [ 

Green Paper. They are well analysed addmnn ? Easte n) Europe. In distributed if the censors find even metropolitan one. In asking why de- todpETBi Mi. *WlSre fs^irlually no | 
;,by Dr Ewing. . . 5n? of pis, k OI 7 p f e . hens , ve seiec_ ° ne ‘objectionable” passage, as is colonization took place when it did, discussion of two critical event* ini!- 

. The- two, main 'principles behind fl ° 5S“S T hi i h F akea ' lhe ca l e ^ Czechoslovakia for inst- and how ft did . they place European determimim Uie relationship 6r 

the 1913 1 Act w*re, first, that trade ' l b 2P k f ™*'- they 'J' 111 eXer °lse extreme rai governments and colonial officials at ^^i l ~2SJ brm f r ra« n e8 A I • • 

. , nmoiK should legitimately he able to {SJ na £f r?L» Czech ^lovakia, Hon in vetting manuscripts. Writers joe j centre. of the Stage. Nationalist I ftJS 5 ? 
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Abusing Science: the case 
against creationism 
by Philip Kltcher 
MIT Press. £10.50 

ISBN 0 262 11085 7 

When Ronald Reagan was running 
for office as President of the United 
States of America, he told one ques- 
tioner that he thought there were 
some problems with the theory of 
evolution. This should not, perhaps, 
be seen as Reagan's own opinion but 
rather the view which would attract 
most votes. One reason that an anti- 
evolution stance attracts votes rests 
on an unholy' alliance between the 
infamous "moral majority" and a 
group of charlatans who call them- 
selves “scientific creationists". 

The first step in their joint cam- 
paign .is to get legislation passed in 
each US state which would ensure 
that evolution theory .and "creation 
science" are given equal time in high 
school curricula. There have been 
astonishing successes: one state 

(Arkansas) has the law in operation 
and 17 state legislators have intro- 
duced bills which would require the 
teaching of "creation science". The 
United Kingdom is not immune from 
this movement. For example, two 
years ago a self-appointed high- priest 
of the Institute for Creation Re- 
search, Duane Gish, visited Britain 
for a series of debates. And several 
weeks ago the campus radio at my 
pwq university, was running a prog- 
■"ramme on the issue. 

Who are “creation scientists", 
what do they argue and what does 
real intellectual tolerance rdquifre of 
us? These are the questions posed 
and answered by Philip Kltcher, an 
associate professor of philosophy at 
the University of Vermont. His book 
will serve admirably os both a source 
pt information for anyone interested 
in the issue and. a handbook for 
educationists who need to have the 
arguments' for both sides clearly spel- 
led out. r 

The book starts with the most 
lucid account I can remember of 
modem evolution theory. For the 
novice, Kitcher describes in simple 
language the essential facts and con- 
cepts .from Darwin, through Mende- 
ilan, molecular and population gen- 
etics to speciation and the fossil 
record. He then starts a chase. 
Creationists, have chosen many , bat; 
t egrounds. on which to fight cyoiu- . 
tiomsts, and they are successfully de- 
feated on each of them; . 

"Creation scientists", have been 
and are using wholly disreptuitble . 
tactics' in their attacks on evolution 
tnwry. Their position shifts from 
publication to publication, and- some- ‘ 
times even within a single text. 1 For 
example; their three . most common 
attacks are . that evoliitiop theory ■ 
makes no -predictions . and ; is there- 
fore u unfalsifiable; ; that - evolution 
theory makes false predictions and is 
therefore falsified; and- that observa- 
lons. mqde and experiments under- 
taken by evolutionists haye.no bear- 
tog on , evolution:, theory.- Kltcher 
q JJ9tes examples of all .three finds of 
attack made by thji?,’same author, ih 
toe same book , but, , of course, the ' 
position is suspect since the. first and 
*®™pd statement coijtrtdtot pnch 

. Nevertheless, J Kitcher goes on to ; 
analyse cares In-depth. Does modern 
evolution theory rest on tautology? 
« evolution ; theory -scientific? tame 
tarth- old enough, to. /have allowed 
juch a diversity of fife to Cyolye? 
uoe$ the second law ;of theinmpdy- 
namirs contradict evolution ' theory? 

* jhe fossjl evidence be Inter* 
preted to support q process of grad- 
ual evolution?. ;Oitf each issue, -,the 
evidence Is carefully evaluated and 
ail too often it is evident that “crea-; 
uon scientists" fiave-, deliberately mis- 


represented the facts in order to pro- 
duce an apparent contradiction. In 
many instances they are guilty of 
quoting scientists out of context, and 
on this issue I particularly appreci- 
ated hitcher's quotation from Gish: 
'There should be no room for ques- 
tion, no possibility of doubt, no 
■opportunity for debate, no rationale 
whatsoever for the existence of the 
Institute for Creation Research". 
Criticisms by “creation scientists" of 
modern evolution theory are shown 
to be without foundation. 

But what of "creation science" it- 
self? Perhaps it should be taught in 
schools and universities? Are we not 
a tolerant society? Kitcher agrees 
that creation can be taught as re- 
ligion but dismisses its status as a 
science. The main reason is simple: 
science is internally consistent. 
"Creation science" would require 
that we abandon large parts of the 
physical as well as the biological sci- 
ences. We would have to teach 
“flood geology". The Genesis 
account of the Earth’s age is incon- 
sistent with the ages of rocks calcu- 
lated by methods based on rates of 
radioactive decay, and so modern 
physics and chemistry would also 
have to be drastically revised. Yet 
there is not n single problem to 
which “creation science" provides a 
detailed solution; all we have is 
Genesis. 

The final charge made by creation- 
ists would seem to be a side issue 
were it not for the time they devote 
to it. According to Henry Morris, 
the director of the Institute for Crea- 
tion Research, evolution theory is 
“the root of atheism, communism, 
nazism, behaviourism, racism, econ- 
omic imperialism, , militarism, liber- 
tinism, anarchism, and all manner of 
anti-Christian systems of belief and 
practice". Even if this was true, it 
would be irrelevant. 

Philip Kitcher has written a clearly 
argued, well informed and timely 
text for which the scientific commun- 
ity will be grateful. 

Paul Harvey 

Paul Harvey Is a lecturer in biology 
at the University of Sussex. 
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The Ecology of Whales and Dolphins 

by D. IS. Gaskin 

Heinemann, £25.00 

ISBN Q 435 62286 2 , ' 

This excellent book covers in detail 
many aspects of the biology pf ceta- 
ceans and refers directly or indirectly 
to virtually all useful research pub- 
lished up to 1980. on ecological 
topics. It is clearly written by an 
expert marine biologist who has had 
practical experience of whales $t sea, 
has been: on factory ships and on 
. research expeditions; has worked in 
laboratories and has had . to grapple 
on government committees with the 
many problems concerning wholes. 
and 1 whaling that ; require national 
and international action.: . ; 

Each chapter reviews th? available 
scientific evidence and. discuSsfi.s its 
I'plevonce and . reliability. Personal 
Observations, and op.ihions.afo also 
included, even 'the occasional light- 
hearted commentary that MU un- 
doubtedly help the reader -through 
some heavy assemblages of informa- 
tion. Many chapters end with' a use*, 
ful ■ summary or thought-provoking 
remark. -. • 

The book starts! by dealing with 
seasonal migrations, feeding and 
breeding grounds arid the distribu- 
tional ecology pf the- recent past. 
Diet and feeding behaviour form an 
authoritative Second: chapter, With 
much on the interesting activities, of ; 
hungry fin Whales,: A well argued 
account deals with food: intake, i 
metabolism 'and the “energy! budget" ' 
concept. The inputs; storage and out- 
puts of energy fori .tote ■ whale is 
shown schematically in .,figur$ ;3.2 
Which ought soon to find its way mtp , 
standard textbooks, Question* arise 
about: basic assumptions ! on : feeding 
rates;' food 1 .distribution ijv mortality 
rates arid existence in water so , cold 

that theoretically nb- cetacean, should ; 
be : there.' • . V; V// v !. / 

The chapter dn social structure » 


and social behaviour is distinctly crit- 
ical, even dismissive, of much recent 
work. It covers many topics: mor- 
phology, epimeletic care, echolcca- 
tion, communication, animal intelli- 
gence. Though entertaining, it is 
wordy and discursive: having urged 
us to be strict in thinking about 
whales and use terms and concepts 
applicable only to cetaceans in their 
environment, we arc nevertheless 
subjected to asides on the behaviour 
of birds, ungulates, cats, wolves, 
elephants, primates and Man. 

The chapter on cetacean evolution 
is mainly a review of morphological 
evidence with brief reference to 
karyotype studies but none to recent 
haematological findings. The sperm 
whale could provide an answer to 
many questions if we knew for cer- 
tain how early it had evolved. An 
appendix giving a list of living ceta- 
ceans seems oddly placed, as there 
would seem to be good reasons to 
have both it and the chapters on 
zoogeography and on species right at 
the start. These are two interesting 
essays and worth careful study by all 
who wish to understand how the 
present distribution of cetaceans 
could have occurred. 

The technical account of popula- 
tion analysis should be compulsory 
reading for ali 'committees consider- 
ing the whaling problem. Conserva- 
tionists should examine figure 8.13 
giving a scheme for determination of 
population dynamics and note that 
certain types of data are almost im- 
possible to obtain without killing 
whales. The confidence that eco- 
system modelling would provide a 
solution for all problems has not 
been sustained: as yet, the author 
maintains, no workable methodolo- 
gies have been developed. Manage- 
ment problems are dealt with objec- 
tively and practically; some philo- 
sophical attitudes enter the argu- 
ments and a call for deeper insight 
rather than models is linked with a 
condemnation of a failure to appreci- 
ate ethics. An informative final chap- 
ter is a technical review of fifteen 
years’ research . on . environmental " 
contaminants arid how cetaceans will 
have to live with them, if they can. 

Professor Gaskin does not avoid 
the major sensitive issues: why har- 
vest whales, are whales destined to 
become extinct, are whales intelli- 
gent, and is there a problem about 
contaminants? He is strongly against 
prevarication over answering these. 

a uestions, and against the argument 
tat it is too earfy to come to deci-: 

■ sions until more information is avail-i 
able. Certain broad conclusions. ran: 
be drawn, he maintains, and Profes- 
sor Gaskin draws them with a re- 
freshing, unemotional, no-nonSense 
frankness. Enough of these fabrica- 
tions about a primate level of society 
among whales, about strict territori- 
ality, about intent or content in their 
activities: it is hard to see, lie writes, 
how any whale can be ranked much 
"higher than an elephant or hippo- 
potamus. Unfortunately, hq rather 
dilutes from the start the strength of 
his robust declarations by an admis- 
sion in the introduction that ’‘we 
know so little about these animals 
that many of my conclusions simply 
have to be wrong". He should have 
m0i;e confidence. 

Richard Harrison 

Richard Harrison Is emeritus profes- 
sor of anatomy til tlie University of 
Cambridge.: \ ■; V-.; :: • \ j ; 

A supplement \ to Knut Schmidt- 
Nielsen s textbook Animal Physiolo- 
gy has been published as A Compan- 
ion to Animal Physiology by Cam- 


Fish 

biology 

Biology of Fishes 

by Q. Bone and N. D. Marshall 

Blackie, £11.95 

ISBN 0 412 00151 9 

Fisheries Ecology 

by T. J. Pilcher and P. J. B. Hart 
Groom Helm, £16.95 
ISBN 0 85664 894 9 


ly described but little is said about 
schooling. 

The larval stages are not given 
quite the emphasis justified by their 
importance and by the fact that lar- 
vae are free-living, often for many 
weeks or months, and have incom- 
plete organ systems and special 
adaptations. In other respects the 
book is well balanced and gives a 
highly concentrated but readable 
account of fish biology. The figures 
seem largely to have been redrawn 
from the original publications in a 
composite, innovative and very use- 
ful form, although here and there 
they have been spoilt by over-heavy 


There are some 20,000 species of fish 
in the sea and in fresh waters; a few 
even spend much of their time on 
land. Since there is a great variety of 
form and function, it is not surprising 
that biologists have found that fish 
are interesting material for study. 
They also provide a major world 

E rotein resource, with tnc annual 
arvest running between 60 and 70 
million tonnes. 

Poor management and natural 
fluctuations have led to serious over- 
fishing, especially in the past two 
decades. Declines in catch, particu- 
larly of "industrial” species fike the 
Peruvian anclioveta, cause increases 
in the price of animal fecdstuffs and 
so affect the cost of living world- 
wide. Research into fish at universir 
ties. Government institutes and 
fisheries laboratories has been con- 
siderable both from the pure scien- 
tific and applied aspect and one 
might take issue with a statement in 
one of the books that fish are the 
least known class of vertebrates. 

Both books are written for the 
advanced undergraduate or MSc stu- 
dent and provide background read- 
ing, bibliographies and easily assimil- 
able information to reinforce lecture 
courses. Biology of Fishes is a paper- 
back in Blackies Tertiary Level 
Biology series. It Is strongly biased 
towards physiology ,apd ftjpctibM^ 
anatomy but -is Weaker on behaviour. 

- Thus, swimming mechanisms are ful- 


stippling and labelling. 

Hitherto fisheries courses have 
lacked a textbook and students have 
been obliged to use a range of books 
on ichthyology, marine ecology or 
manuals produced by international 
fisheries agencies. Fisheries Ecology 
now largely makes good this de- 
ficiency. Since larval survival and re- 
cruitment are a key issue in fisheries 
biology this subject is fully treated, 
but nsh behaviour and fishing gear 


biology this subject is fully treated, 
but nsh behaviour and fishing gear 
are inadequately dealt with; ana the 
chapter on fish farming does not do 
full justice to such an important and 
developing field. 

Nevertheless, the book, though 
not a manual, will be an essential 
text for fisheries courses. Examples 
are taken from all over the world 
and an excellent synthetic approach 
is adopted giving the book a wide 
appeal. The mathematical treatments 
are not too advanced and the book is 
adequately provided with illustra- 
tions, although the reproduction of 
these is often spoilt by the poor 
quality paper. 

The appearance of these two 
books about the same time simplifies 
the problem of assembling rending 
lists tor specialized marine biology or 
fish and fisheries courses. 

J. H. S. Blaxter 

^7~M^rTJlaxter is a senior principal . 
scientific officer at the Dunstaffnage 
Marine Research Laboratory, Oban. 
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ion to Animat Physiology by Cam- 
bridge University Press at £20 And 
£7.957 Edited by C. RicHprd Taylor, 
Kje ll Johansen and Liana' Bolls, this 
collection ‘of papers ' pursues in grea- 
ter detail topics Introduced in Animal 
'Physiology using VSchmldt-tyielfcn’s 
comparative approach 4a the study of 
anlmaL form add function. , ! 

A' tilled ion i of. papers orijai nallybre- 
sented at a conference held in Cam- 1 
bridge , In' July/ J 980 to' mark the 
culmination.! of the: King's College 
Sociobiology; Project has been ; pub- 
lished as ; : Cyrrent . Problems (n 
Sociobiology by Cambridge University 
Press at £27.50 and £9,95. ; Edited. 
Collectively, by the 1 group,; the papers, 
have been arrangecf.uhder Rye head- 
ings;: natural selection and sodobioU 
■ogyj-i complexity In evbliitioriary pro- 
ces^ds; i evolutionary conflicts °f lji-> 
tere^t; sociality; and the problems of 
comparison; . . • - , , ;■ 


Principles of 
Animal Physiology , 

v ThirdEdition • : . 

Dennis W. Wood . 

The new edition has beeri, revised and Updated to . 
incorporate recent knowledge of the mechanisms involved 

- in animal physiology, particularly the physiology of nerve 
and muscle, and of coordination. A chapter on 
immunology is now included. 

£9.95 paper 360 pages 

The Biology of Marine Plants 

- Matthew J. Drug . 

' This book provides an introduction to the modem ' 

: analytical and experimental approach to marine plants and ! 
' their environment. 

. £7.50paper 208 pages • 

. Ecology of Woodland Processes 

' John R. Packham and David J. L. Harding 

' . A concise account of woodland ecosystems and how they 
operate, particular attention being paid io the 
interrelationships between the various plant and animal 
i populations, and also to the flow of energy and cycling of 
nutrients. , - . 

: £8.95 paper 240. pages : 

Comparative Netiu^obiolpgy ' - ;• ; 

i\Peterj .-im;- •V'":'. 

This well illustrated textpnjrtjdes an introduction to ! 1 ! 

nCurobiqlogy fbir undergraduates, with examples chpsen 
from both vertebrates and invertebrates. : 1 ■ v 

■ 272 pages / 1 - /. ... 

O r ^Edward Arnold' ’ • ' " 

; j 41 Bedford Square, London.WClB 3DQ 
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?“*¥■ >mssmg-nver in sexually rc- lure of (lie genetically established' 
pr duemg o^H^ns occurs wid! high coiinexinn he I ween eon version and* 
£r*P.? mn i ,ne, ° s,s ,d,e rcdllL " crossing-over, can only he answered 

iu w , r !„" ” chromosome number by plausible conjectures as vei mi- 

-"-it i ii om ii ib MManfflararam l a tloiiHe to a single set) wliieli, supported by direct niolmilai evi- 

BFOLOGICAL m P ,i,nI J s ;iIld im- Jenee. 

SCIENCES IFoii ' y preccdes genn ccl1 ,<irm ‘ 1 ' T,ie !«U is ;i complex and difficult 

ii—ni 1 1 ~ Tin* ci in iu ,.r ,i t . , , i ° ,,e * with uii abundance of inrorma' 

terh mi I hZ,.' f r - J C L,C “?i ° f h ‘ ICL »“’» nlv.il genetic jWienmnem, and a 
nSe?) ^ st .?fiM, in ^ n m?.i ( "Widewhlc freed.!,,, f,„ interpret:.- 

VrGHG Iin "- Dr WhilL-li ouse's method is to 

occur with High fi M i,e,mv STiIk- S i .Trite "S£IS! ^ «{SriSl3 

conversion s:,x 

^S3KS5r “V' ! ? 

understanding flic nieiiiunisins die' bacterium's own clmmios mie' J ll " let1l . ,ar h!LSLS il ,,f w l l,,dl ls Jwiniiing 

by llnrolri 1. K. WhilrJiousr lurne.1 ™ l,a ™ hiih S™, ,f l . l 'S r f.‘ ,s . ln ‘ !l - v wU . Ik- |>m- 

Wilyy. £23.75 rcc™,hi.,i„g whl, radl olh!? TO, ^ Z "'Tf 1 ' 

Most people who have heard of lions of molecular iileehmdsm! w fcl, 

genetic remmb, nation at all probably might, with luck nunlv to men a (Wdtoiluily Drosophila) that is 
associate n with what has conic to be hi nation in all orgiSisms Th s i s‘ jSte’f 11 n*c 
caHed genetic engineering" - die because the bacterial amUo at, even ?? aieouni of movable sequ- 

ilelibcratc experimental restructuring great e, extent, hal ier ioh , 8 l“ VjNA 5! ?i TT* s p rnet, r l, »S ^ after- 
of the genet, c nmterral (genuine) of rs imieli less eomnles n,1 e mse H'oug i useful as an inlm.lut- 

orguiusnis through cutting and sphe- iitK-nflv easier to il.J.ne !l, d ^,di' “'v ° ' ,IL ‘ 

'■■S ,l, «r deoxyuhnnntJeie aeiil (linn f/rc DNA of higher ceils ‘ ' A Ji,r ik' nun nun of primary duia is 

. ?&-„ , ;,.? J ! C „ dlS V , ? l T r - v «f w /»««ns «'/ Dr Wliiicliouse’s „ w „ soeci.il li.-tri 11! ' I h f 1 r "' il,,L 'f "ie 
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, • — r ^/irv- CMKWJUy <?;jSJL ft r (<i JSi.ii.ilc 1 ;iiii| simli' i i '* , 

deoxynhnnntJeie acid (linn f/rc DNA of hijdici ceils ' A a mount of primary data is 
fDNAJ lire discovery of means «./ Dr Wl,itcl,«.use\ mvn s,.m hi ti.-i.t p ?7 lf,,hHl b * \ hc Wl ^ r Hw bum 
artificially recombining DNA mule- lias always been the fungi some sue !» , ^ ,ias :|,H are niton 

cities hits indeed led to spectacular tf ,« of which liiive lhe me o S "'f'lt, -us. u s , tally enlightening and 

ad vail ccs in our knowledge of gone age that er.ikdc S i ; T y (, > x ' Ui,, l ,,wl '>' "'^‘ire. liven the 
sinielure and activity and has also spores that e-,r» li? il l ,ir , c “■^"rities have their value as clial- 
cxcitecl public and jmirnalistie eon- tired' ami d,nr;,ricri!S| ln!k' longing .soluble puzzles. The author 
tern about possible (but. it now tugether with , k ' Cil, ‘ l ! ;,rJl . v h V faulted on his facts - 

seems, very improbable) ha/auls. fcmfilil ceie iis s LvoI % } ‘ ,h Sf ! cvv can have studied the 

is n It irVlJ Whj,e,,t T t '' S l ! l T hl, " k y ei, rs. has show, that tiieiofic'ieiim . Wl,h . sl,ch ««■ Little ol 

is nut at all eoneenied with these in bination is hv n„ ' ^ r . c,c Vimec is omitted. In contrast with 

'“‘H »'«. rather eoneenirates and cliai cuttine Sni, 1 Sm,p,C lhe *«“ speeulntions that he his 
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Interferon: I lie new hope lor cancer 
by Mike Edelhart 
with Jcitn Lintienmonii 

Orbis, £6.95 
ISBN 0 85613 453 8 

Popularizes of science have a diffi- 
cult task. On the one hand if they 
use the technical terms of the scien- 
tist they baffle the public, but on the 
oilier hand if they oversimplify they 
can distort the science. The problem 
is more acute in medical research, 
especially if a life-threntening disease 
is involved. The public naturally 
enough wants rapid and significant 
progress - "Professor, is it a break- 
through?" is the nlmost universal 
question asked by newspaper science 
correspondents - and the scientist, 
anxious to please his public (who 
after all, often support him. either 
directly or indirectly), may succumb 
to the temptation to exaggerate the 
case. 

Interferon particularly has suffered 
from this problem. Discovered 25 
years ago by Isaacs and Lindeninaiin 
in London, its antiviral effect was 
clearly of potential value in combat- 
ing virus diseases, and a British 
working party, drawn from the phar- 
maceutical industry and the Medical 
Research Council, worked through- 
out the 1960s to see whether this was 
so. There was ‘'hype" and then the 
inevitable reaction - a disillusion- 
ment that devalued interferon's true 
worth against viruses. 

This has been even more true »f 
the effects against cancer. Early (rials 
in Sweden raised hopes for an effec- 
tive treatment against osteogenic sar- 
coma. ami further trials against oilier 
cancers were needed. Ifowever, as 
there was not enough interferon, it 
was necessary to raise substantial 
sums of money to make it, mid that 
meant persuading granting author- 
ities to release several million dol- 
lars. In this process, interferon’s 
prospects were oversold, there was a 
reaction and we now need several 
years’ patient research in whicli to 
evaluate its true worth. 

It is in this context that this hook 
"Wl.be judged. It comes with the 
sub-title the new hope for cancer - a 
statement without any question mark 
that is immediately misleading. 
However much the book qualifies 
that statement, it is the sub-title itself 
that will catch the eye of anyone who 
fears cancer: and that is most of the 
population. The publisher’s blurb 
continues the hype: “This book 
builds ... on the conviction that in- 
terferon could be a fulfilment of a 
longstanding dream", and the first 
chapter of the book “The agony of 
expectations" is written in such n 
manner as to raise expectations de- 
liberately. It is of course a standard 
journalistic strategem to use the first 
paragraph lo entice the reader lo 
continue, but it is a strategem that J 
find distasteful when dealing with 
human cancer. 

. This first chapter Sturts with the 
incidents in Glasgow where (wo 
young cancer sufferers were treated 
with interferon, claims were made of 
dramatic effects against the cancer, 
“nu amid a blaze of publicity, the 
patients died. Triggered by these ex- 
travagant claims, the media had a 
field day and many incurable cancer 
patients had their hopes cruelly 
raised. I was one of those who re- 
ceived the sad. sad phone calls, and 
we could not help. The incident 
caused nothing but harm, and de- 
spite attempts to restore the balance, 
retelling it now can only revive vain 
p l Pf s ~ especially when the text 
baldly states “interferon, in use so 
fiir, is keeping people alive’’ - not n 
totally untrue statement, but given 
the limited nature of interferon's 
effects, a very misleading one. 

The main body of tne book is 
about how interferon is formed and 
works, The author obviously thinks 
that slang makes science easier to 
understand, for 1 C3n see no other 


reason for sentences like “The j„. 
reeled cell begins slapping togclhei 
material for new wi.su, ns of the con- 
trolling virus” and “h | the virus) rips 
away the cell’s protective Invent and 
bui rows into the heart of the hi*r 
Coin plicated ideas need clear, inc- 
cisc language if they aie to he undei- 
siood. not fnz/y statements like 
these. 

After ill is bad start the bonk eels 
belter. It tells the sloiv of interfer- 
on s discovei y and development - 
with many quotations from workers 
in the field - which were in my case 
recorded hy a paii of re porters well 
before (he bunk was written and 
which I never saw until they 
appeared in print. There is no wuv of 
knowing how much the quotes reflect 
the speakers’ present views. Which 
brings me to my final point - wliv 
publish in late IW2 a book which 
appeared in the USA the previous 
year - a bonk which is nnw seriously 
dated? Not only in the science - 
there have been big changes in the 
past year or so - but in public atti- 
tudes. The interferon hysteria has 
died down, and the clinical testing of 
interferon against viruses and cancer 
is proceeding but needs several more 
years of work. The last thing we 
need now is a rebirth of the hysteria 
of 198U. and for this reason I do nut 
welcome the publication of this book 
in this country. 


















Drawing or n cheetah, hy Pixnnclln, hi the Louvre, Purls. Token (him browing in Early Renaissance Italy by Francis 
Ames- Lewis, now pulil idled in pn|ieilmck hy Yule University Press ut £6.95. 3 


D. C. Burke 


D. C. Burke is professor of biological 
sciences at the University of Warwick. 




Animal Population Dynamics 
by K. Moss, A. Watson 
mnt J. Olluson 
Chapman & llnll, £2.75 
ISBN (J 412 22240 X 
Modelling 

by John N. K. Jeffers 
Chapman & Hull. [2.75 
ISBN U 412 24360 1 
Mammal Ecology 
by M. J. Dciany 
Blackie, C 1 7.50 and £8.25 
ISBN 0 216 91310 I and 91309 8 

The rapidly developing study of ecol- 
ogy has spawned a fair number of 
hefty books, often beyond the pock- 
et of the ordinary student. Chapman 
mid Hall's series. Outline Studies in 
Ecology, offers a number of small 
books at a very modest price, each 
aimed nt a restricted topic of fun- 
damental importance which is likely 
to be a component of a student’s 
training in ecology. Recent additions 
to this scries are Animal Population 
Dynamics and Modelling. 

Animal Population Dynamics cov- 
ers counting methods, numerical 
analysis of population change, the 
natural limitation of animal numbers, 
and some models of population reg- 
ulation. There is also some discus- 
sion of management of populations 
of pests and animals that provide 
foot] for humans. It is difficult to 
understand why three authors are 
necessary for such a small book 
(some 20, QUO words), at such a low 
level. The book is not well written, 
and lacks coherence. 

Some terms are introduced, but 
not used. Fur example, “we have 
referred to birth rate, or 'natal- 
ity', as a cause of population in- 
crease”. As I was unaole to find the 
term natality used again, I cannot 
think why it was introduced. Some 
concepts are introduced, .but poorly 
explained. For example, in discussing 
the population as h unit for natural 
selection, the authors introduce E. 
O. Wilson’s structured deme model, 
itself controversial (see Alan Grafeii's 
paper in Nat are, 284, 494, 19K0), but 
do not explain why group selection 
models might be unsatisfactory, or 
how this issue is -related to theories 
of population regulation. 

Indeed, the uuthnrs show u 
marked reluctance to address any of 
the important intellectual issues. 
Thev mention that certain topics nre 
controversial without really explain- I 
ing why. On the important topic of , 
social organization and population i 
density they express the pious hope I 
that "a synthesis will emeige and 


polemics be seen to he due lo partial 
understanding". There then follows a 
passage that encapsulates my im- 
pression of this book: “Such a synth- 
esis will coine sooner if we learn to 
distinguish between phenomena and 
scholarship, A careful appraisal nr 
the available facts, rather than what 
eminent workers have written about 
these facts, will lead to better iindci- 
staiuling of wlint determines aniiiinl 
numbers." 

I am sometimes approached by 
students with requests to show them 
how to make a model of their pains- 
takingly collected data. Often it is 
necessary in carry out a lengthy in- 
terrogation to discover why they 
want a model, what they hope tu 
discover, ami so on. Nu longer need 
l face (liese preliminaries with dis- 
may, since I can now ask them to 
read John Jeffers's excellent little 
hook on the whys and wherefores of 
modelling in general, with examples 
drown front ecology. He does not 
instinct the render Imw to set tip a 
model, but lather sets out the 
reasons why one might wish to start, 
modelling, now one might start, and 
where one might start. 

About a third of the book is taken 
up with a suivey of seven different 
families of niatli'cmniical model ami 
the types of problem to which they 
are suited. The references to the 
literature on these various aspects of 
modelling will be very useful to the 
beginner. There is also a very helpful 
appendix which consists nf a check- 
list uf questions reproduced from a 
pamphlet in the Institute of Terrest- 
rial Ecology statistical checklist 
series. I recommend this hook to 
anyone thinking of taking up mod- 
elling. 

An altogether more substantial 
book is Professor Delany's Mammal 
Ecology. This covers, geographical 
distribution, reproduction, life his- 
tory, social organization, popula- 
tions. ecological niche, and energe- 
tics of mammals. The final chapter 
provides goad brief accounts of some 
applied problems, including game 
cropping, and the conservation and 
management of whales, elephants, 
nnd others. The ecology' of foxes, 
feral cats and rodents in relation to 
disease is also treated. 

This is not a book for the absolute 
beginner. Written at a level that 
assumes that technical terms will be 
understood by the reader, the hook 
provides a representative selection of 
topics from the main areas of ecolo- 
gical study It alsu provides accounts 
of the well established ecological 
concepts and illusirntcs these with 
examples of studies nf n wide range 
ol species and of hahitats. In these 
respects the book is suitable for stu- 
dents of ecology and for those work- 
ing in related disciplines who want 
an introduction to mammalian 
ecology. 

In some respects, however, this is 
not (lie ideal lext for students. It is a 
little dull, partly due to the style of 
writing, ami partly (n n lack of in- 
teresting material. It does not tackle 
theoretical issues, or mutters of cur- 
rent controversy, mutters perhaps 
though I unsuitable for a student text. 
Also, it does riot mention (he excit- 
ing new methods being used in eco- 
logical studies, such as nulioldemct- 
rv and the Global Environmental 


Monitoring System, which uses orbit- 
ing satellites.' 

Al tin uigli il provides an excellent 
survey hi the consolidated achieve- 
ments uf the past, the book dues uoi 
encourage the student lo look tu the 
future with much enthusiasm. This is 
a pity, because ecology is a subject 
which is capable of generating cun- 
sidciahlc enthusiasm in the young. 
Whether oil the technical, intellec- 
tual. or ideological level, tile oppor- 
tunity should he token to foster the 
appeal of ecology. 

David McFarland 

I hivid McParlantl is reader in nuiinn] 
hehnviuur at the Uniivrsifv of Ox- 
ford. 


■Fundamentals of Enzyniology 
by Nicholas C. Price and 
Lewis Stevens 
Oxford University Press, 

£25.00 and £12.50 

ISBN 0 19 857 175 5 and 176 3 

To achieve the aim of relating the 
properties of and studies oil enzymes 
to their function in the cell is' one 
measure of success; to provide a 
clear, concise and yet comprehensive 
survey,- without oversimplification, 
for undergraduates is quite another 
matter. In this introduction to the 
field of enzyinology, the nuthors 
have succeeded admirably on both 
counts. 

The book is extremely well pro- 
duced, with clear layout and dia- 
grams. It provides a broad account 
of each area of enzyniology, includ- 
ing historical aspects and a "review of 
current knowledge, adequate refer- 


ences tu more detailed or advanced 
topics being given at (lie end uf each 
section. 

The theme of the hunk - an ex- 
planation nf tlie need to study en- 
zymes in vitro lo understand how 
they work in vi'vn - is developed in 
an introductory chaptei. Enzyme 
purification is then discussed in terms 
uf strategy ami principles with seven 
examples which clearly demonstrate 
the experimental approach necessary 
in different cases. It was pleasing to 
note the emphasis placed nn protec- 
tion against proteolysis, a problem 
little nieut ioned but which is becom- 
ing more frequent in enzyme studies. 

A comprehensive chapter an en- 
zyme structure includes itcnnmR oF~” 
molecular weight determination, ami- 
no-ncid analysis, amino-acid sequenc- 
ing and protein stiueiure. with emph- 
.iisis Again being placed on ex- 
'perintentnl strategy. Enzyme kinetics 
and mechanism are well covered m 
separate chapters which, though not 
extensive, are written with due con- 
sideration to those students who may 
be discouraged by algebra and "curly 
arrows". Three chapters are then 
given over to the control of enzyme 
activity iu vitro and in vivo, with 
much emphasis being placed on the 
properties of multi-enzyme systems 
ana pathways in cells. 

Many aspects of in vivo enzyinol- 
ogy are alsu covered, including in- 
tracellular metabolite and enzyme 
concent rations , compartmc ntatio n , 

membrane-bound enzymes, and en- 
zyme turnover, the many examples 
serving lo explain dearly how en- 
zymes might function inside cells and 
tissues. The book ends with chapters 


on clinical enzyniology and enzyme 
technology. 

I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the book to undergradu- 
ates. 1 nope they will enjoy reading 
it as much as I did. 

Clive Williams 

Clive Williams is lecturer in bio- 
chemistry at Trinity College. Dublin. 


Introduction to plant virology 


Plant vlrusm are (ecoflniswl aa major conatrainlE id crop improvement Theydisrupt 
the wellbeing i rf host plants, am e*iremely contagious and. unchecked, can havo 
dovnstaiing elfects on crops Thi a boon provides unUoigraduaiesolplantpalhology 
or mcfoblotcigy with live first up-to-date mtrodudoiv textbook avallableon Hu? 
subiect. It will also Interest teachers and research workeis in planl biology and 
agriculture. 

132 pages Paper 0582*14080 5 C6.a5net Publication: Marcn 1983 

Forthcoming publications In the Biological Sciences: 

Principles ol plant biology for the tropics 

The first major lexlbook to prosuni a comprohansivo coverage ol plant biology wnb 

oxamplob drawn almosl exclusively from lhe liopics 

M4 pages Paper 0 582 44757 7 CyflSrwl Publication: Apttl 1983 

Nitrogen metabolism in plants 

Chff Bray r 

An inier eating new leal winch piovldos a conipmhensivorntrodiiciion loihosubted 
M students of biochemistry, planl biology .md agriculture 
1 92 pagiii Paper 0 582 44640 fl Probably £ 0 95 net Publication- June 1093 

Stomata 

Cnbn Wilfmor 

Dr WillmorpiovldDE a complete coverage ot Iho rHology siomaia — thw sinrcium. 
pny^tology, control and possible disrupiwi hy paihogena arid poiluianls. 

1 GO pages Paper 0 582446:325 Probably CG 05 rial Pubhcatiarr July fSfl.7 

For flintier information on these lilies and other biological sdonce books published 
by Longman please vwitoto: Rebecca Bonnelt, Lonumnn Group Ltd . Longman 
Hckisu. Bum! MHI. Ha/kwv. Essex CMI 0 2JE 
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Evolution and the Theory of Gaines 
by John Maynard Smith 
Cambridge University Press, 
£18.00 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 521 24673 3 and 28884 3 
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the 1973 paper that launched the 
acronym ESS and the particular for-' 
mulatlon that undergraduate biologists 1 
learn today was G. R. Price’s. Price's 
collaborator was John Maynard Smith, 
who has presided over the subsequent 
development of ESS theory. 

There is now a large body of ESS 
! theory dealing with sex ratios, aggres- 
sion, sexual selection, anisogamy and 
*^ ie w& y thinking encouraged 
by ESS theories is as important as the 
formalism itself. After a decade, the 
use of ESSs is widespread as is the 
understanding they provide. 

Maynard Smith can explain difficult 
ideas in an entertaining and effective 
way, by the spoken and written word. 
He is also the clearing-house for ap- 
plications of game theory to biology, as 
a consulting editor for journals and the 
obvious referee for related papers. His 
opinions on models are always sound, 
bnould one believe Bloggs’ result? 


competitive behaviour of human 
beings each pursuing their own selfish 
motives with complete rationality. Un- 
fortunately {for the theory! human 
beings are frequently unselfish and 
irrational. John Maynard Smith begins 
his book by pointing out that with 
suitable interpretations of "selfish mo- 
tives and "rationality", the behaviour 
of animals in their natural environ- 
ments will follow the stratej 



Shelduck 

observed 



The Shelduck: n study In 
hchnvluural ecology 
by I. J. Puller, son . ’ 

Cambridge University Press « 7 «if 
ISBN t) 521 24646 6 

The long-term study .if hlrdlS £ 
, we , n ™lished feaKt 
ornithological research in Britali! ' 




Hononirv decrees 


Durham 

DCL: Mrs Frances Clare Spurgin, OBE, JP, 
founder member of ihc executive committee of 


pa^LV^asBIc^ralizedhi: phLgraphed 


geol- 


result to include the casex=5? Should 

we reaUy expect to see animals behav- lures a 

“g as . Hi°£? s su «S“ ts ? Has anyone which a 
seen this? Maynard Smith will know.- lion of 
He is nearly always right, and always 
sensible. 

His book is extremely sensible. It is 
an end of decade report, and contains 
the authors sound opinion on the 
who e range of ESS modelling and 
applications. Ft will be an indispensible 
handbook for field-workers and 


agic recom- 
mendations of the theory of games. 

Natural selection ensures that anim- fh . .- — OIIU 

als ore good a| producing children, 1 11 ^ 9 r e naans. I doubt, however, the 
because children are like their parents. publisher s claim that “the main text 
Not (necessarily) because they are ma y° e easily followed by biologists", 
literally trying to have as many children - co ^‘ ess £ found it hard izninir rinsmi 


and high pressures, both of 
are provided by the combus- 
f fossil fuels, are required; 
natural gas also supplies the hyd- 
rogen winch is combined with nit- 
rogen to make ammonia. 

If the chemical industry could 
make ammonia at room temperature 
or if plants such as cereals could be 
produced with their own nitrogen- 
fixing machinery, this would bring 


This is slimed with some other Enin! - 
pjau nations hut is in sharp co2 i 
with North American practice, when l 
short projects are the norm. hS f 

of the fourteen studies of more 

roiir yours duration, described ia S 

PonuL j" St&h*. 

ropumtum Studies of Birds, nlnt *" DLlll: Mr Albert Habib Hourani. CBE, emer- 
were concerned with studies in M I i,ul feUow of St Anlh °ny‘ s Coiie«. Oxford 

uin. Some Of these arc nnu, Z't >* *» fonwrtyrewtojn the modem 

a rgc number of amino ncid sequ- P letc u " d yc l several others hare ! Union Mvres. CBE, Classical hiSorlM^nd 

s included, and there is some . 8 un since thut lime. Amona ih«# 1* ■rchaeologisi. Bodley's librarian m ihc Uni- 

g “ )* ,ud >! uf Shelduck on the YUao L 
Estuary m north-east Scotland, iKU 
described by lun Patterson, 

Perhaps inevitably. 


_ . this would 

about considerable savin 


the Ian 
ences 

unnecessary repetition. There nre 
also several errors for the reuder to 
beware of - for example, the amino 
acid side chain shown in figure I of 
chapter three does not, so far as J 
am aware, exist in nuturc and it is 
unfortunate that the model of IgM 


vcrsiiy of Oxford until 1965; Mine Esindc dc la 
P?° l and author: Dr John WII- 
Ham Shirley, holder or the H. Fletcher Brawn 

of De[ a aw5rc ary ° f K ' ence Bl ,hc *‘y 

DMui: Miss Jaeoueline du Pri. OBE. vloton- 
cclliK; Dr Witold Lutoslawskl. distinguished 
Polish composer and musician. 8 

Leicester 

& c SSS'Si.M.' , E,^S i* 

aars ai tefg- sz 

DUtl: Professor Sheppard Frere. CBE. FBA 

R.o^ r rH Of t? r ? l,Be ? l0gy cP r l hc Romon Empire 
IL.2 r L'nivershy; Sir Lawrence flowing, 
F ™ Art at University Col- 
“t£ London; Miss Maggie Smith, CBE. ac- 

pSci Dr Sidney Brennei, FRS. director of lhc 
laboratory of molecular biology. Cambridge. 


rorUicomiiiK Invents 


chosen to illustrate the front cover. 


El* has ye t” proved "ideal for 
dc tailed study, some disadvantage In-' 
variably offsetting the parhnikr 

. . . advantages any one species offers: t 

savings in P n P r OU !" d , aIso sh .°, wn in the text, does not tf^ ent dlffi . cu by is distinguisWni 

- at present, the manu^ctnrp conform w, th current views on the be !i W j® n death («= breeding failure) 

distribution of chemical nitrogen fer- X? 1 "SJSf nl . of d ^ ul P hide bridges in a " d dls B e J. sal . (* breeding success) 

' SI' I; S“ molecule and Ts even centra- amon 8 fledglings which simply d 

ie Shelduck, however, 

... . — v, u,c . ; man y helpful attribute 

Polypeptide J chain. The rWri„t,„„ not least its 

or the dIbq 


• 'i 


a research lecturer at 


utg power of natural selection. We can j 
if°fhn° de ^behaviour of animals as and 
if they were the rational and selfish rif, u m 

creatures the theory of games requires 0utrch ' University of Oxford. 

.. T, feature of animal behaviour that 
U/P the theory approach is ■ 

-,.> that in^any sodal^rlcountera the beat 
gS"8 for one htilritul to do depends S ^ 

«l ,at i!!S othe ^r d6eS - ffwearefighting 

over food, and I know that you will run 


Alan Grufen ,s a member of the ?P proach . « that of a'microSologis'; Th 8 h L Bh reputa ’ 

°±T3'". R ^cn djp, "fc; immunolo s ic n l Kch„™ue S an P d mono" 
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factories 

. to^ tear me limb from Um^b unlesH, ICS 

. . rgc e ^^ m q f d 

.• chancci of Injury) against the Ukelihanri ^trogch Fixation 
of vanning (are you bigger than me?! ^ Pw| gate ■ . . 

a " d the benefits of wlnnfng (is foodso ' Snm ndg S y, n f i versit J 
' ■ Maree that thU piece U very vafoablr 7^ : £7 '^ 5 ' ■ 1 

f that you : are faced w|?h S - N ^ 24169 3 and 2849 4,5 

these d iferen t ^con ri dera- E ^ rth f e S u 'res nitrogen to ■??Th^bilnt 1 ' ' i : 

into ^'decision is theisublect of ^ l S pn B . other' ' things) bodv Ff w . e ^ pfoduced; 

- theory:, should I ‘ P roCei P- Virtually all living rironhieS dato.^dfull of ■.pertinent in 

• have tt 


zySogS' and lefeiiM^ls 81 ' En ' tSfitioT d!hoS S hT a L S ° Val,,able 

- J? "o,° U pt! n b ,e a 

Chapter two deals with the major Mo^nn f 11 8 Sh i ia p J°P or,ion of the 
groups of nitrogen-fixing prokarv P'm b % L of im munologicnI 

^apter-thterproywof airS 1 -^ ^mon^lS ab ^ : k T ii C - ap P lK ations of 
to-date ««* '.f^yniologyT Ktt 


ui K ^ featreit? should 

iJl .■ 111 retreat if challeiiaed? 

’ attack d ^Wn alBly Iilu n nc h «n alf oiit 
auacir -on my- opponent? , 

. - Tire defining feature of * n ‘Wolii- ■ rp,ini theisoll. bras V,' V-'- bodv ft 

! fTkSXw^ bIC Slraleg f (ESS) ^that JeU 11 tr£S? a 


ways oi measuring 
ness", this can be 
constraint. 

One merit of Patterson’s book b 
that it explicitly recognizes difficul- 
ties of this type and gives us a well \ 
balanced discussion of possible inter- 
pretHtioiis while at the same ilrile 
making full use of; the many 

eluding the historicaV^neKnl^ii.™" r ? levant to modern wh** 

Chapter four on physlo£ov P is vin‘ ° 88 . the author points out, to a n” r ninl fll | n ^ e f earc ” thrust among field 

tage John Postgaie P * 8y S V ^ ld< ? varie ‘y of other areas of biolo- orn, tbologisis wns towards an under- 
Chapter five, on genetics' » nW 8'^[ research and clinical diagnosis, ?J, ndlne of population regulation, 
■cularly good and Iraws torSrt „ P**! • & als6 «eellent discripl } ^ «PP«> n ch has surv ved into an 
■ work from the author’* ons °f the complement system, the f r ° ^bo™ detailed study of constl* 

tory. A chapter on ^lo^hin ot immutaobulin !S an 0 l ^ popula,lPn ..Processes, under 

vides a sutvey of the^anous^aaocia"' n ? and ?^ A processlng. fhe lat* : ecoloS^L^f^H 0 !^ Mbehav j° , urfll 
Hons involving nitrogm-^nf^m- ^ advancing so * nS 5i to ^ overshadow . 

is. Finally, there Ja P ld ^ dipt ahy jtevfew is 1 inevitably ° n 1 ,nr 8 er theme. As 8 . 

gin 1 and evolution by the jitno It is 'puli 2‘ . we are treated to an evolving 

rily sSXfive V Wh h ^ ^ h f d ’ b M* tftb':p|i’apfor in lthls bPok M “ roa Bh ly up-to-date interpret 
• ^ prpyjdflsi-excallent .coverage of. the °f both the early popufallon 

tlp-to-: subject; It-is-jal pity, therefore, that dn H and m0Te recent results, 
by i the complete omis- 
iscussion oflmmunoglq- 
. j,. - . >esls. A brief discussion 
t dlonal selection theory of antl- 
fqrmation would also be valu- 
" enable the Reader to under- 


Od February 23, Professor William Walsh. 
FRSA. will deliver Ihc seventh John Keats 
Memorial Lecture on “The Keatsian Paradox: 
The Hectic and the Healthy' 1 at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Lincoln's Inn Fields. Lon- 
don WC2 


The annual conference of the British Sociologic- 
al Association will be held at University Col- 
lege. Cardiff Tram April 5 to 8- This year's 
theme will be' "Beyond the Fringe: The 
Periphery of Industrial Society". Inquiries and 
[applications should be made to the British 
Sociological Association, 10 Portugal Street, 
London WC2A 2HU. 


•The LSE Sunlonr-Toyota Lecture will be de- 
livered on Tuesday February 22 In the board 
room of lhc London School of Economics. 
Houghton Street. London WC2- The speaker 
will be Professor Donald Coleman, fellow or 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, on “The Rise 
and Decline of Economic History'. 


The Stevenson Memorial Lecture, organized by 
the London School of Economics in conjunction 
with the Royal Institute of International 
A**™*' is U» be delivered on Thursday Febru- 


whlch starts at 7.00pm.. will include a talk by 
R. □. Hampson. Lecturer In English at Royal 
Holloway CoHeao. on “Conrad. Wells and The 
Arabian Nighn . 


Professor Frank Land, professor of systems 
analysis at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science will deliver an inaugural 
lecture entitled -Information Technology: The 
Alvcy Report and Government Strategy 11 on 
Tuesday March l, 1983. in the Old Theatre, 
Houghton Street. Aldwych. at 5pm. Professor 
Ralf Dahrcndorf. director of lhc school, will be 
in the chair. 


A pne-day conference Tor leacheu entitled 
"Politics Today" Is lo be held ai the University 
of Leicester on March 23. Primarily aimed at 
sixth -form teachers, it is hoped lo attract par- 
ticipation from the university community. 
Among topics discussed will be the nature of 
contemporary democracy, the nature of the 
party system, the role of pressure croups and 
the slate of party politics in the UsA. Details 
are available from Mrs K. B. Penny at the 
University of Leicester's department of adult 
education. 


A conference on popular music in Britain. 
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«r T 5f Pj ol f begins with n summary 
or Shelduck biology, before him- 
ching into eight chnptcrs mainly com. 
corned with the Yfhnn nopUiatiobr 
- ese cbnpters nre nrranged in the 1 
Km* = nu r Zv — *“ u »«er- ^3i U ° nce °f t,,e Shelduck’s annual.'# 1 ; 
£°]L an A b ? dies are Produced SE 1 ®- covering the winter flock, left 1:; 

ie- ”V es .l nesl 'P r °spectlng, laying and.-:|;] 
incubation, core of young, duckling 
^rviyal, and recruitment.. Eafa 
chapter begins with a succinct sum- 
mnry of its content and is wrllttn: 
but with few concessions to. ' 
the lay reader. Conflicting interprets- . 
tions of data for the Ythan are^jven 


animal can 
foraSo acids *^ e " ne ' le * ter 




sty 24 at 5.00pm. in Ihe Old Theatre. This 
■ Slr Anthony Parsons, former 
British Pcrmanoni J^pfcscntatlvo to the United 
UN ^nd Intqf- 


organlzcd by the International Association for 

the Sludy of Popular 

Unverslly of Keels 


national Security In the 1980*' 


The sixth annual Woodflcld Lecture on the wMdtain aspect* of (he muiic Industry.' ft! 
of Children's llleralure will tako place at clu j JI "B twhnology and the eBects of video 


ular Musk, will be held at the 
eelc on March' 19 and' 20. 
Among . the plenary sessions, ■' Amon Saba 
Saakano (Sebastian Clarke) will discuss black 
musicians in Britain. Workshops will also be 
held on musical genres Including blues, jazz and 
country. Mciscybent. punk and the general 
issue of the counterculture. Other woriuh™« 
will discuss aspects of (l 


iSsol nf t H £ T 1 " 1 ™ Df Lou Bliborough Uni- 
iT™ y -nL T chn i 0l0g ?, Dn Wednesday, May 4 at 
m,™' Tb® weaker this year Is Shirley Hughes, 

'Sfm^- nd TSl ,lhor l.ii 0n i ,ho “Word 

«ch wSfhu Th * i? ui>Uc lcclure is or i«nizcd 
kfon^Oon^ Studies, Par mCnl Lll » rar y "" d 


^ nt . °f Ac Joseph 

Lonratf Sodely and the H. G. Wells Sncliltv 

fe, rL F u^K, ~ ,n lhe Jibranr al Conway Hal/! 
B Red Lloa Square, London WC1; The mdctlng. 


and home tarring. 


The Hcallh Education Grpup of the Royal 
Socioly of Health has organized a meeting on 
“New Directions in Health Education" .lo be 
hold at 13 Grosvenor Place, London SW1 on 
March 1 4 al 6.30pm. Dr James McEwcn,' chter 
medical officer at the Health Education Council 
will , discuss the contribution of epidemiology 
and the soda] sciences to on understanding of 
the community's health needs. . 


Appointments 


Universities 

University College, CardllT (Coleg V 
Brlfysgol Caerdydd) 

Lectureships: Dr H. P. Evans (mechanical en- 
gineer ng and energy studies): Dr P. Hollins 

m!lf«i* l, 7 , Vi Mr c Al . G ' Johns, °n fmlncrnl es- 
ploratlon), Mrs E. Lewis (home economical. 


City 

Professor 


Costas Orammenn. one 


world's leading experts in shipping finances, has 
been appointed lo the City University business 
school in establish Europe s first degree courses 
in the industry. The senoul will also establish 
and International Centre fox Shipping and Ship- 
ping Finance which will be active in research 
and teaching and will provide advisory services 
to Government and financial agcnciea. 

Welsli Nallonnl School or Medicine 
(Ysgol Feddygol Cymru) 

Dr Mark Worwood. senior lecturer In the de- 
portment nf haematology has been promoted to 
a readership. 

Edinburgh 

Dr Jenny Prophii has been appointed director 


of the nursing research unit In the University of 
Edinburgh's department of nursing studies. In 
succession to Dr Llsbelh Hockey, who is rclir- 
ing._ Receml^ Dr Praphit his been visiting 


professor 
Her 

suicide lo the concepts of rcsearch-mindcdncss. 


Catholic University of Louvain. 
«r publications Include studies of adolescent 


dinlcal sensitivity and caring. 

Glasgow College of Technology 
Dr David Haihcrly, at present director of 
accountancy and auditing research at the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland, has 
wen appointed head of the department of 
finance and accounting nt Glasgow College or 
Technology. Mr Haihcrly Ib the author of The 
tom £vi ” fnce wtdeh was published in 

LVdU. 



Marcel - "The Traveinng 

” ox “ k a kind of carefully fitted suitcase containing 
over 70 reproductions of miniature replicas of his work. 


Duchamp began 
shadow of Fascia 
his death In 1968. 


the project 

shadow of Fascism ana coi 


In the 19305 under the 
completed the edition of 300 £y. 


Duchamp thought of the box as a portable museum 
and It stands os an effective parody (via the link with the 
travelling salesman’s compart men led case) 

show nt 

GoM»mfths’*C6fle^; Ldridoivwhere It was the subject 
of a seminar lead by Dawn Adea of Essex University. 


Rt mil publioiiions 


Whatever Happened to Industrial Democracy? 
by Sir Peter Parker, MVO. chairman of British 
Railway* Board, Ii published this week by Ihc 
Inslltula. of- Manpower Studies for the Unfl for 
Com pari live Research on Industrial Relations 
(UNCR1R), This 1 new publlcalion ■ (ISBN 
0 904744 38 S) is 1 based nt the fliir Hitachi 
Lecture delfvereijai the University of S 
November 23, ’ ■ 


News 


Susses on 


In I9S1, ‘Sir Sfaridath S. Ramphal, leCretery 
general . of the Commpnweallli. .delivered the 
Thomas Callender Memorial . Lecturei at the 
Jnlverst’Ey of Aberdeen. These have now been 
published by The upiveritly under Ihe title 
Sovereignity or Solidarity and are available from 
University Office. 'Regents Walk, Aberdeen 
AB9 1FX, price £1:5Q Inc postage. . 


Professor A. W. Hendry, of lhc University of 
Edinburgh's Department of Civil Engineering 
and Building Science, has been presented with 

Ihe Silver. Ju 

Khartoum 

service _ . ... _ rr ._ 

elation or his contribution lo the promotion of 
higher education In ihe Sudan. 


fence, has been presented 
Jubilee Medal of ihc, University of 
urn in retognTikm or long 1 meritorious 
In leaching ahd research and in uppro- 


The Mani 
appblnted 
live of the 


... :ey. 

, man of Chcsham Amalgamalions ami Invest- 
ments, have accepted invitations from the 
Secretary oi State tor Education and Science lo 
serve as members of the United Slates - United 
. Kingdom Educational Commission to replace 
Professor Malcolm Bradbury of the University 
of East Anglia and. Professor Susan Huck of 
Ihe University, of .Warwick, whose terms ‘of 
1 membership have ckplred. 


A new biMfography. of the history of Stafford, 
shire is Ip be complied by the Centre for Local 

t or 

the 


power Sendees' CoAmtehm ‘ ha* aH? 

Mr Ron Stephenson a» chief cxecu- “ft? 

now SldllKqlre Tnlnliu Mr.' JtWt 


Stephenson is at preseni^lreetor of field dpera- 
ifons of Ihe MSC's- Training Services. 


under die , direction -qf Dr Robin Sludd, senior 
lecturer. In history ot||hc uhlversily, will, super- 
sede the test historical. blbJiaarmpfifeal work bn 
Staffordshire . Bibliotheca . Staffordiettsft,, pub- 
lished by Roped Sims h lF”^ 
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To place advertisements write to or telephone: 
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University of Nottingham 

a»SSBas3Esa»i, 


mathematics. 

Appflcafionaaro Invited torths talkwrfng appointments within the 

LECT^RINMATOHIMTICA!. 

KjaBSHBRS^ 

Wro^TOos^tel-mBoriaiioe In teaching, teachertraining 

Salary toBieni^ 58®SS 1 R a i.': 

RESEARCH FELLOWS 

^•rovaoanctea tech*, Rawirch Follovmto worh’lnthofofc^ 

W TIhi Contra haludvtrwtha 


'ThoiCantrahaL. 

collaboration with »| 


int of examinations to help 

wch as those Involved In 

te.ThoFelkWw* 
which Involves dose 




to fro*'*®. 

zggmm: 


1 Appointments H 

Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of f 

Further Education f 

Colleges and f 

Departments of Art l 

Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

J Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation ' jr 



Universities continued 


for the 
or as 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 

Perth, Western Australia 

ApplicaUons are invited from suitably qualified persons k 
following positions which are to be talcen up on 1 July 1983 
soon as possible thereafter. “ 

SCHOOL OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION 

TENURABLE LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 

(Ref: EN0338) 

SSlSr,^- inVited from candidates with teaching and 
research interests in areas covered hv ihi» rnmnimi... i . 


(structuraUsm, semiotics 

p - aiysfa, mysticism, religion and 

literature and social context, and in the 
narrative, drama and poetry. 

AnrtllnAMh __ • 


“ft? ? n< ? othor raajfiT language 


lets of comparative 
lores! In teaching a 
especially desirable, 
aching exp 



Applicants may have expertise in any aspec 

University L 

besldts EnjjUah: 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

TENURABLE LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

, (Reft EN0125) .■ " ■ 

a- Complete 'programme' of studies- 'in 

bSusSS^JSSiSS?® k, b i r ° { “ 3ly >W?Kl. with co momenta of 
computing, and leads to pass and. honoufT de«^ s , ; 
S B rt n . opportunities - exist . for^StgraduaS mS 5S;:! 
■fj!®? 119 ,! ®fi alsorespohslbie Joj. 5 m provitiait 6f wySw' i 
TOrinS “if statistics. Reselux^ inSrcsls Include 

• As well qs having qualifications andrfeiiareh'lr^---*- 
branch of mathetMGcs 'or maUvetnadcal starts 
“““W have a demoortrated IflterMt ln University, 

level. . Preference may be 'given tp aifa WiStri^uili^iSSSS 

stetUUts.and mipcrieiK^m Mmpa^ig.j \v.CV v.’ 


"E, lipw MW .snore 

, TWQ CpMPlJfflfeSBTS of deu 
P ’ refe ^ 0lk * IndL,_ 

U) the United finfctn J O.,— ... .... . { ' 


..... Drfpr^'t? 1 ' 

^PROFESSORSHIP 

; i: ■ >.. 1 M v ■ OF ; . ; !' "■! ■ 

PHARMACOLOGY . 

.THfc'' aliclar 1 *' 


Mdn^ah' University 

^f.iAuptralia =•. 

* ; 0 *par tnjpnt ar EnoJlih ' 

■••..'-■LECTURER-' |- u . 

' FIXED: TER& tel 

WWS.YBA'B) *" ' 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

W0LFS0N INSTITUTE OF BIOTECHNOLOGY 

TWO LECTURESHIPS IN BIOTECHNOLOGY 

uSfi^!!SI?i2 rB IjfJha above posts following the award of ickflad 

SISffJSS 

ra ^s &LsSsasst 

S^H^..rP [ B r 5 ra,, ! n ? 0 81x1 has excolert lad HI las adtcsrtbt* 
Departments of Blocnernistfy and Microti lotoov an (deal SKS? k* t* 
development of mterdtoctpflnSry 

1. Lectureship In Applied Mleroblsl Physiology 

-S houW 8 background and interest In mM 
mjoroctal physiology end experience h the naming of biorasotanaii 

b H l t: & P8ri«wmlh wSSiwSfltoi 

lnsB M 8 of Biotechnology has doee Ha vMi h 

2® ■ 2SM 



Up lo about 34 years 


— JegedcandtUe 
ded lor applying. </ 

.2. Lectureship In Eukaryotic Molecular Qffwtfcf .. 
Appjtanla^Uite mart ahoted have a background andWsriieth mbtoetder 

i doe* 


K 


Jotrtt 

research 


B at the undergraduate 
villas. In which the appoi 


appdnteoi 


teWaUvo. AppHcania ehoitfd poems a Ural 

and have expertise In molecular genel^, 
uate experience, llw appointee will be expected 
■rt ^^mperienoe as well aa undemraduBla k 
8? h J™ iWofC8.37Bi year to £7,065 a year (i 



. — late level, and - 
_ be expected to taka i 
ireo In Genetics, or an—. 

' “^TOSSSt 

tavaL Irtttig 


1 l yge.of E S.375 > year to £7,065 a year IpoMl 1-4RM | 

rff^SCy ?j* of iten dtea tes bp to etoui 27?^“** | 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LANCASTER ■ 

Lootursshlp fn 
Thootrs Studios 

■SSaa. 0 " **** - «MO0. depending on eg* pltodted 
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.Brunei University 

p ap art m etit pf M> tBl | Upov 

TEM p ORARY 

lectureship v 

jsfWaawosa Mils 

Va’ i ^3s^ : wiaS- 

— J -fi 

; : v'- 
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■ University oL ; ' 

V ■■. :■■/.! £ 

lectureship# ■* 

MECHANIC Ah- & 

*. .. engineering ; fy. 

■pstfttt ' ^ualWrfSI 

da tea who liavo tndMyi«l 


University of London 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for appointment from 1 st October 1983 
to a lectureship In International History. The successful 
candidate will be expected to teach within a wide period of 
modem history. Preference will be given to a specialist In British 
Political HlBtory for the period 1760-1014. An ability to 
contribute to the teaching of general European political and 
Intellectual Ideas In the same period will also be an advantage. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Applications are Invited for appointment from 1st October, 1983 
to a lectureship In International Relations. 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

Applications are Invited for appointment from 1 st October, 1983 
to a lectureship In Law with special reference to International 
Law. 

Appointment In each case will be on the salary scale for 
lecturers of £6,375 to £13,505 a year, plus £1,158 a year 
London Allowance. In assessing the starting salary 
consideration will be given to qualifications, sgs and 
experience. 

Application forms and further particulars are available, on 



lor applications: 1 1th March, 1963. 



INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY - EUROPE 

SS^fefS# far AmeriDan degree programmes in 
Business Administration. Full-time or part-time appHcatione ere Invited. 

LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Ttadllng Financial MBnagemant/AcoounllnBrinvefltmanla. 
tti£J,! ei!! : PMHraau.1. qu.llflo'Bon .rxto 

ESOL TEACHERS 

art-time and fiA-llme employment on our London Campus 
appointments begin April 1SB3. Full-time 


J f l ould hav8 advanced degree training Jn teaching English 
tachJfSuii? 190890 “ 1d a mUlkwm 01 “’r® 8 y ears of experience 

SSSSftLifiSfi C.V. and application letter 

Dean, International 


iprwara c.v. and appiioauon letter listing 
Unh«JlwS V- B ,b * rty date to the Academfo Dean, International 
P*t»ui^l"j»3 rOP *‘ ^ AvAnw > Buahay, Herts. WD2 2LN by £8th 

Bennett, Director ju-E. 


University of 
Nottingham 

*«i u .L ty of E duc*tibn 

LECtURESHIP IN . 

EDUCATION 
V, (MICRO- 


University of 
East AitgIJa 
Norwich 
CHAIR IN ; 
COMPUTIN.G 
STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN 

(Grade III) 

The University invites applications from candidates with 
appropriate qualifications and experience for the vacant post of 
Associate Librarian (Reader Services) on Grade III of the 
National Salary Scales (£I2,920-£16,180). 

The person appointed will be one of two Associates, each 
directly responsible to the Librarian for a major division of the 
Ubrary’*..woik .(there lii ho post of Deputy Librarian). 

Tiulhcr. information should be obtained from the Librarian, 
University Library. North Street, St Andrews, Fife KY169TR. 
The closing date for applicatiops is 14 March 1983. 




UNivnanY of hong kono 

Applications are Invited for the following poBts (dosing dates In 
brackets): 

LECTURER IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

(31 March 1983). Candidates In thB field of coordination 
chemlBtry with specialised Interests in syntheses as wall 
as electrochemistry and/or photochemistry are preferred. 
Experience In undergraduate teaching and industrial 
applications of inorganic chemistry would be an 
advantage. The appointee will be expected to teach 
general Inorganic chemistry and occasionally, If needed, 
In an area outside of Inorganic chemistry. 

LECTURERS IN PHYSIOLOGY (2 port.) 

(15 May 1983). The appointees will be required to 
participate In the teaching of physiology to dental and 
medical students. Applicants with higher degrees In 
Physiology or medical degrees or dental degrees will be 
given preference. Applicants should have some research 
and teaching experience, and a special Interest in one of 
the following areas: 1. Cardiovascular Physiology: 2. 
Gastroenterological Physiology; 3. Neurophysiology. 

Annual salaries (superannuate) are: 


Lecturer (11 point scale): HK$1 29,840-217,380 
(£1 =■ HKS10.10 approx) 

- i -/ depend on qualifications and experience. 
At current rates, salaries tax will not exceed 15% of gross 


Starting 


income. Housing benefits at a' ranloT of'aSary. 
children s education allowances, leave and medical beneflto 
are provided. 


Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF, or from the 
Appointments Unit, Secretary’! Office, University ol Hong 


Kong, Hong Kong. 


jj^—ISoiilhampton 

nn- 

IWIVKKJHTY 


Temporary Lecturer 
In Accounting 

Applications are Invited lor tha above 
post In iha Department ol Accounting 
and Management Science lor one or 
two mars commencing let August, 
1B83, or soon thereafter. The poet 
arises from the secondment « Mr 
M. J. Page to ICAEW for two yean. 
CemWalee may have Interest In any 
area of accounting, but appBoalion 
from candidates with Interests in 
accounting theory .or ffrunotal 
accounting would be 
welcome. Salary in 
E8375-E8A40 pa. or 
higher. 

Applications (4 ooptea) with ourri- 
wtom vttaa and tha nahtes of Urn 
rafanee should be pent to Mr p. A. 
Copland, Unlverefty of South- 
ampton 609 5NH Inr the 20th 
March, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. Pfeese quote 
Ratetanea 160/A. 


The University 
of Papua 
New Guinea 

Applications am Invttnd 
for Clio partition of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

In Human Anatomy In the 
Department ' or Dlolonv 
within the Faculty of 
Mrdlclne. Tllla llap.rt- 
m.nt undertakoa tha pra- 
cllnlral trulnlnn of mudlcnl 
StuUonta In Human Anat- 
omy. Phyaluloiiy and Dio 


rhomlatry, and also shares' 
pOnalblll' 
raduDts course 


rest 


llty for 


Brunei University 

□Apartment of Mechanical 
- EriBlneaiinii . 
Faculty of Technology 


LECTURESHIP 


Applications • are 
r a Lactufoshlp.ln . . 

Mechanics 


for 
portment 


Invited 
the De- 


if i 

glnAerinn. The vacancy ia 
someone with ah actl 
tercet fn taachlno an.. . . 
search within Internal Com 
Endfnu. _TI 


En- : 
for 
.. . in- 

and re- 


aoat- 

Medical SDiBncoi . ' tiaporl- 
mental and ■ inter-daport- 
mantal research Is also on- 
eourafled. Applicants 

should have toachlnii ox- 
perlenca . In Anatomy at. 

• undergraduate and post-, 
.(graduate levels, appropri- 
ate past-doctoral . or 
equivalent research ■ nx- 
porientc and trolnlnn In 
anatomical methods and an. 
Interest in promoting the 
teaching . oT Human Struc- 
ture in n functional' ran- 
•"text. y. • ■ . ( • 

A med|ca) . <iualir|cat|oh 
would be eh advantage as 
would toarhlnp/researcli • 
'experience In e d. velopl rtsi' 
country. The auccensriil 
cendlQBte would. In oddl- 
. tlpn to taking a. full part 
In .leaching and . research'- 
activities, be expected tp 
prepare pro-aeotlans. and 
to assist In the netting up 
or en anatomy museum. 

Salary K13.1SO- 

Threa-yaur contract; 
gratuity; Support for. 
•approved research; v rant- 
free ecCommodAtlonp fa ml- ' 

I oaimage. .ol- • 


'ly paasageai 


busion 


npinBx. THermc 
dynamics and Heal Tranafer, 
Oood facilities for research 
exist, and there le a develop- 

I nn Interost in reciprocating 
nternal combustion engines 
n which a number of mem- 
bers or stsfr are Involved. 
Candidates are invited to 
visit the Department, and 

shbuld contact’ Pro feesor A..: 

Yf. Crook in the first. Inst- 
ance. 

£ t . 1 SB London • Allowance, 
annum ; with USB. be- 

iwr 


I'lowsncei leave /area .after 
"'«■ •Brvlte: . Oduce - 
Idled; salary con- 
sene 


IS months' sbrvf 
tlon subsidled; 


ttnustion scheme 'to cover, 
.extended illness "or dis- 
ability; ' Applicants who 
wish, to arrange second- 
ment from their home In- 
stitutions will be wel- 

E omed.. Detailed • spplco- 
Ions (2 copieel. Including 
a curriculum vitae, a re- 
cent small photograph and 
naming 3 refereaa. should 
be BBnt ta_the_'_ Assletant 

F.l! » i ^op_us »w 

auiRam to 

then 


Secretary -(Staffing). Uni- 
versity 6 f Pup uo .New 
O (tinea. PO Bax. 320. Uni-. 


SSFit, 

Applies tl' 
than, par 


on ' forma ;' end 


aulaeei id arrive no later 
. i 1 S April 1983. Appli- 
cants ! resident- In . UK 
ild also send.]' copy to 
oversees Educational 


1 1: 


nirther. parjloulsrs 

r 

• Uxbridge ST 

.!'4S. Closing 

Mirplt 1-9. 8 ?.| 


S 3 

Ihonal 
[antlon 


should also aend.1' copy to 
the oversees Educational 
Appointments Deport- 

ment, The British ~ 

— Si Tattenhort 


1 To 1 1 en h srti' ° Cuur t 

■ ■ Uxbridge K i T J8 9 ' m - . • Rble rrom elfher dddreas. ; : 

Ina date: ^1 •• i; . . 


thiPSL-.f' ^Hitcnion 

dtfe-. 



sthemhtTcsl EdiiC , at(on‘. 

lh ’ edu l oation , .^ , ' oa, “ cl |J °” 

•• D ^V“ b vv ** 1 L- tnUiuda'; "i • : 


S 3 ! up-i/aU '« 

qiaxintuht of. £13,000. - 


.i,l. 


of relevant C i J!?/* , V n: 
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. Applications .ero Invited 
i for a Chair In Computing 
Studios In , >L“.' School af 

S omputlng Studfes ... and 
ccountanny.' 

Professor R. ■ J.' W. Ho»}- 
- den. *Tlle. ■urcoaqful 
. dote will have a dtenn- 
'.'gulshod racord or-rasnarrh 
' and scholarship <• In one or 
more amt* Of Computing. 

. Jmademlr .and.; aj-Adoml^rW*- 
- isted etoff. ' There ere . 

1 ir,ts» B » r uVvif 

:bfi. . 

shin from 


; Heriot*Watt 
■ , University 

. Do par loi "nt of. • J 

.Malfiampllra I . . '. 

' TEMFORARY- 
: LECTURESHIPS'. 

Applications ore inylted ■ 


Scale ^6 ,b i\ ’to w eao • 

snef will be nefit 


■ VTU# » 

point 


■ aeSi“.ti^KJ , » 1 I i,< i , »«rib l n - and 

: Ilf® 


; end will bp' TetiKhlrt frdtn 
lAuguat 1BB3 

passible tlirtrebi tbf .. , . 

-A PPI I eg ti one l ; jpn« 
PJL l . y ^,^ n " q r u J/iff “uTO>: ’ 

re.', logetjtf 


nil, 

idviih- 

[«. 


•'isra of- age. 
and '" * 


and Vx^rieni 



eddreseea pfunro" 
i' to whom rb remand 


To^iieS. 


Ue 
ilatrur ■ 


W'l 

IIIS. •. 

i h ; 

'B 


'sea Yo£ v i?jtlienteY|ni'. 
gTnndring arid srleflcn 
dents. It. may bo. An bi,--- 
■ tear' lo have /roiif sf-rH. in- 
tnrrste slmrjiir. lu * IhP je 
already existing! If* the |J*.- 

pnrtmnnt; . V 

' . Salary' Vvljl 'bfi ^jOhn 

iwrfe 


i .The University of ; 

-.i. S- Leeds,- • ' 

'!; SCHOOL OF - 
ENGLISH 

Applications 'are Invlhll 
rt r a Chair of. English and 
American Literaiura which la 
to bo Tilled, on ,thb. retire- 
ment or -Professor J E Mol-. 

* Urflo from the.. Chair of 
nierlL-ah Liters 1 ur d on . 30 

wT Bm ?5c ‘ wi.hih" 

verslty roaqrvos the richt to 

B insider, for sppu lift merit 
sreons-, other ■ then .. thtua 
Who. submit ftirmal. ippplltia- 


Honti. 


■matii ' Wld u L 

-fly 

'telfa I Milt 
whom 

may be obtuliiodj not later 

:^H,rsBwSS' k. 


:& '"senior- appo 
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{gieil thah^D March . — s - 
gbattny reference nurnbur Jf 
?f. Applicants rrom ovaraaart 
mas/ . apply In the first Inst 
tince by '-cable, naming three 

C sfarsea, orariirdbiy' in ' thn 
Infled Kliindom. Ill 


University of 
Oxford 

Hertford College 

Oxford 

APPLICATIONS 
ARE INVITED FOR 
THE MARY STARUN 

SCHOLARSHIP 

In Polish studies tenable 
for one or two, years from 
1 October 1SS3. The 
Scholarship is Intended. In 
particular. to encourage 
research Into Polish his- 
tory. literature or len- 
guBBo of tha period before 
1 800 end consists . of froe 
accommodation and meala 
aa provided far Junior 
members tor a cash allo- 
wance in Haul. Tlie holder 
should normally be reg- 
istered for a reaoerch de- 
gree of the Unlverelty of 
Oxford. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Collage 


nviiDD 

! iWl" 


^ Hertford Col 
lege. Oxford. Tel. No. 
241 434. The closing date 
for applications Is 13 
March. 1BB3. HI 


University af 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College 

School of Humanities end 
Performing Arts 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

Applications era invited 
for a Lectureship 
French which In ever 
from I at September 

Candidates should be 
Qualified to undertake the 
teaching of medieval 
French literature nt under- 
praduata and postgraduate 

Tha salary on scale 
£7 ,6B9 x 13 Increments to 
£11,798 par annum Inclu- 
sive or London Allowance. 

Write for further details 
to the Senior Assistant 
Registrar (Personnel!. 

University a! London 
Goldsmiths* College. New 
Cron. London SEr4 6NW. 
Cloaing date for applica- 
tions 4th Marrh I9S3. HI 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department of Moral 
Philosophy 

LECTURER 

Applications ora Invited 
for tha post or temporary 
Lecturer tenable Tor five 
yoars from September/ 
October 19B3. 

Star tint] ealnry within 
rangci £6.375 to C7.22S 
par annum plus Super- 
annuation under IJ95. 

Application,;, with tlm 
iiomon of tlireo i-afarertB.- 
ahould lie lodged by Bflth 
Murcii l BS3 with tha 
Esiabl Islimeiila OfMunr. 
Tlie University. College 
Gnte. Bt Andrews. KYIS 
9AJ from whom further 
parili-iilera may be 
obtained. HI 


University of Bristol 
ECONOMICS, AND 
ECONOMICS AND 
ECONOMETRICS 

The University propoeea 
o make two epaLntments to 
Chairs In tha Department of 


lity 

rids 


Cambridge 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited 
for the above vacant office 
in the Office ar the Gener- 
al Board of the Faculties. 

The dutien of the parson 
appointed may include- the 
preparation and Inter- 
pretation or statistical (In- 
cluding computcr-basad! 


scale: £9,962— 

or £8.085— 


Economics, one In Economics 
and ana in Economics and 
Ecanome tries. 

Suitably (tuellflod candi- 
dates are Invtltad to submit 
applications by 31 at March 
1923. Further particulars of 

the appointment may be 
obtained from the Raglatrer ■ 
and Secretory- . Uni vomit y 
Borate - HoMap- Pgfr 


UNITED BTATIB. 

varsity of Calai ... 

plications .are Invited for 


Tha Unl- 

larado . Ap- 


advanced Assistant Profes- 
sor position in archaeology, 
with exnertlae In aoclal 
anthropology. beginninB 
January or August 1984. 
Closing date IS Mey 1SBS. 
Fur further particulars 
write: DgpBrtmnnt _ ai 

Anthropology. C.B. 223. 
University of Colorado, 
poulder, CO 8P3D9 VBA,. HI 


Solary 
£8.065 
Cl i, 109. 


Further particulars 
Obtainable from life Eton- 
lstrary. Tlie Old Scliaols, 
Cambridge, CHS 1 TN . to 
whom applications, mark- 
ed 1 Confident Ini' . with 
curriculum vitae and tha 
names af not more Until 
three referees , sliuuld ba 
Bent to rouch him by 18 
March 1983. HI 


University College 
London 

Faculty of Laws 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications era Invited 
far a Lurlurnnlilp In the 
Faculty of Laws hi the field 
of ^larnnyiynnl Law from I 

r.miF-lbaTe^o .3 
..... 0lui £1.198 London 
Allowance. Initial salary 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions a|ta experience- 

Applications with partlcu- 
lai-s of education, expert- 
fie' ‘ 


once. 


.. . . appointments held, 
publics! Lana (if any! and the 
names of twu referees by 18 
Marrh 1 BBS to Departmental 
Scwretory. Faculty of Laws. 
University CollGpn London. 
4— B Endalelnh Gardena. Lou- 
dun WC1H QEG from whom 
further particulars mey be 
obtained. HI 


Polytechnics 


MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF MANAQEftEliT & BUSINESS 

HEAD QF DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
& ECONOMIC HfSTORY (GRADE VI) 

1 The Department is one ol four consUmtlng (he Faculty of 
• Management & Business. Iiotfere a well-subscribed first 
degree and part-time MA as well as wtonamlea teaching on a 
wide range of courses throughout the Polytechnic. 

Applicants should be well qualified In economics and/or 
finance and should have had good expsriencsor practical 
applications. Qualities sought are ability to lead, motivate and 
control and to understand and respond to needsof coursee, 
particularly those orientated towards business, industry and 
management. Previous leaching experience and/or research 
eredeslrable. 1 


Salary Scale £1 5,887-E 1 7,490 . 



Saints Building, Mandbeeter M15 8SH. 


City of London 
Polytechnic , 

Library and Learning • 
Unquuri-gs fjnrvlre 

DEPUTY HEAD OF 
LIBRARY SERVICES , 
ILEA LIBRARIAN 
■ I .GRADE I •• ' 

' . • Ap'pl his riniis are Imlltiiu 
[run rhurtnrad 1 llbrdi'hihx . 
for the rtbavn .past Whh-li . 

c-errlen^sparlai l-gitpohf ibil- 

Ity for ftnrr l reining anil, 
devrt iupmept ■ . Awn 11 Part Is ■- 

-tihould hay* axperipnrn or 
Mniiiur . ■hungoninimti! lit , 
argdrmlr. llhrsrh-a. prnfrr- 
8 !Mv k W, rtioru itlmn one. area 
af lluriiry •' service, .-'• and . . 
nil oulU -Hi uve a jiruvan in. 

. tfirflHt '. : Ip .stuff dnvVi I pp. 1 

einlit, . ,1 , ,jj • . . - , . 

.goliirVji sralf- .£-10.^63-' 
'11B.338 I '.InclUHlva t: af 
'£ i , 884. London Weighting. 


"rgspunaibTl ftj 
tor /• £882 


it 

per 


j»Ius _ 
luwam-B 

annum. . . 

,•! i- • -v • , • 

For application ‘ ’rortni 

3 nd rurthor dgfhijx plrtaae 
o not telaphone but write 
on ■ pastrard tot- -Stair 
RccorilB Orilcnt, City of 
Lon dun Polytechnic, .117 
Hnundanitrh. London 

EC.3A 7BU qilot inn refnr- 
enea no. B3/I 1 . H3 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty ol Ait and Design 
Department of Fine Art 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£4i6B0 5 - G5)35S 

To Investigate photographlo 
arid pholo- mechanical, as- 
pects of contemporary pHni- 
rnaklng. Candidates should 
have a good honours -degree 
and wide- knowledge or tha 
prlrttmaklng media. 

Further details and ap* 
pHCatlon forms frewn the 
Deputy Head of Personnel, 
Brighton 1 Polytechnic, 
Moulsecoomb,- Brighton 
BN2 4AT. Tel: Brighton 
693655, Ext. 2536. Cloaing 
date 11 March. 


■ |i., • 
• : c*. ’. 


!■:. 


















Polytechnics continued 


HONQ KONG POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited for the following post: 

Head, Department of Nautical Studies 

Salary within a range and not less than HKS2S8.400 pa. (£1« 
HK$tO,08 on 2.2.1863). 

The Department operatee Ihe following courses: 

Full-time Higher Diploma In Marine Electronics, FuIMIme Diploma for 
Marine Electronic Tschnlctens and a Part-time Day Release Higher 
Cert! He ate In Naval Archttecture and SrtpbuUdfng: a Full-time Diploma In 
Maritime Science and IB abort full-time courses which prepare Merchant 
Navy Officers for various statutory examlnawma. The staff 
eetBDtlahmsnt Indudae 21 nautical lecturers, and 21 Marine Efeotrordcs 
lecturers supported by 22 laboratory and administrative staff. Planned 
student enrolment over all courses for 1 963/84 la approximately 2,000. 
By November 1 883 when add! dona and alterations to accommodation on 
the Main Campus are expected to have bean completed, some 2,700sq. 
metres of space (Inducting about SOOsq. metres In the Radar and 
Seamanship Centra buJH over Kowfoon Bay) wifi be available to 
accommodate the staff of Ihe department and lie teaching activities. The 
department la wall-equipped especially m the area of radar almutation. 
Applicants should possess an Extra Master's <FC) Certificate of 
Competency Issued by the UK Deportment or Trade (or equivalent] and 
have had substantive teaching and administrative experience In a 
tertiary educational Institution (at (east at Principal Lecturer or equivalent 
level) covering academic planning and development together with 
extensive professional experience In the maritime Indue Uy, 

Initial appointment b on 4-year gratuity-bearing contract terms 
Thereafter, appointment may be renewed on further 2-year gratuity- 
bearing contracts or on superannuate® terms of service at Ihe discretion 
of the Polytechnic. Benefits Include long leave; subsidized 
accommodation; medical and dental benefits; children's education 
allowance and a terminal gratuity of 26% salary received over Ihe entira 
contract period. 

Application forma and further Information are obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Apple), John Foster 
House, 36 Gordon Square, London WCiH OPF. Completed 

B etlon forma should be returned to the seme office by 11 
IBM l 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPAHTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 
AND COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II- 
IN MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY 


mmm 




■m 


A Lecturer 
vine rani 
must han 
prataiatani 
oedealMH*. 

SarvyflwiBi Lecturer I - ee,US - El 1,022 

Ssnlor Lsetursn C10.17S- Cl 1,8*4 (bar) - £12,618 


ShsIMd Cty PoVUohnlo H m Equal Opporturtteea Enoloysr. 


•••* Middlesex 

■ *:■■■ ; ■ i ' Polytechnic 

1 '.!• V ‘I ; V, ACCOMMODATION . 

• " , ,v MANAGER ■ 

v (RESIDENT) 

i*Y >-• "3Ua&. £G,570-£7,290 pa. " 

n ' /• •rfmr'asssE 

; munt of onn or ynora hsils 

% :■] V " ot * 

\ Aflf j. ■ 

*i, ^ during -tMt-m - tlrtim* a»«" 

i ; :.i HK 

. sis? ,j * i “* d *»". >«■«»« 

• B ® "* 4 ’ eHpnrlnnrn af - 



.tKSKls 
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PLYMOUTH 
pqLYTB.aHNic: 

* • FACULTY OF 
/ TECHNOLOGY V 

fattrtnrtiibf Mathemalta 
Sfatlitlci add Computing 

senior 

LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

In Computing 

(SAURY: £ 8 l 86 W 12 .ai 6 

I of Appointment apd 
fy Dependant 
icefionaied 
Experience). 



Brighton 
Polytechnic 

Deport men i or Computing 

and Cybernetics 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER AND 
TWO SENIOR 

LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
POST8 

Applicants must hold on 
honours daaroa and Hava 
experience directly rrl - 
avant to the future lectur- 
ing requirements of hon- 
ours degree courses end 
postgraduate courses In 
Computing end Mlcro- 
slectronlcs. The surcossful 
candidate will be axpoctad 
to work in one or the fol- 
lowing Brass: 

Business computing, 
systems orchl teciuro, net- 
works, databoaea/expert 
systems. 

Salary: Principal Lectur- 
er Ctl.93f-C15.01fl. 


Oxford 


Polytechnic 

Faculty of Educational 
Studies Department of 
Educational Development 
LI I/S L. - Children with 
Special Needs 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications era Invited 
for a Lecturer Iiraenlor 
Lecturer to contribute 
from September 19S5 to 
courses concerned with 
Children with Special 
Needs. These include full- 

f ine end part-time courses 
or experienced teachers 
leading to the CNA A 
Diploma In Proreslonal 
Studies In Education, Chil- 
dren with Special Naods. 

Applicants need t«> leave 
a broad interest in Chil- 
dren with Special Noeds 
together with a particular 
understanding of sevore 
and mild learning difficul- 
ties. 


Salary: Principal Lertur- .... 

er cti.93r-E15.0lfl. ra*2naZrii V, 1 : 

Senior Lecturer CIO.I75- erh l7»Ze i 4»°fl t A 9L " 

£12,816. Lecturor 11 £ 10. 1 73-£ 1 2.8 1 6. 

£6.835— C I 1.022. ...... 


plication forms may be 
obtained from the Deputy 
Head or Personnel, Bright- 
on Polytechnic . MouUe- 
laomb. Brighton BN2 
4AT. Telephone: Brighton 
693653 . tfxt. 2i37. tlos- 
Ing date 30 March 1983. 

H3 


Application rormi nn<l 
farther particulars can bo 
obtained from Mrs Judy 
Biskay, Administration 
Office, Oxford Poly- 
technic, Haadlngton. OX- 
rord 6X3 OBP (Oxford 
64777). H3 


Fellowships 


/ Arthur Young McClelland Moores 
Fellowship 

University of Southampton 

Department of Accounting and Management Science 

We sponsor a full time Fellowship In the Department of 
Accounting end Management 8ofence of the University of ' 
Southampton. Duties Include both research and teaching, 
together with encouraging the exchange of Ideas between the 
academic, professional and Industrial branches of the 
accountancy world generally. 

The appointment Is normally for. one year In the first Instance. 
Balmy will be within the appropriate University scale to a 
maximum which to currently £13,608, 

Applications are welcomed from graduates Who have pursued a 
professional or academic career In accountancy. Research topics 
related lo all and energy or to information technology, would be of 
particular Interest, although other areas will be considered. 
Please contact P. J. Williamson at the address below for further 
Information and application details. Alternatively, for an informal 
discussion telephone Professor K. Hlllon or Professor A. M. Bourn 

W . University, Southampton SS9122. The dosing date for 
Mad applications Is March 31M, 1963. 


. Arthur Young MoCialland Moore* A Co., 
A Rolls House, 7 Rolls Buildings. 

M Fetter Lane, London EC4A 1NH. 

ZJL\ Tab 01-831 7130. 

Arthur Young McClelland Moores A Co. 

A MEiaefl or AMSA IN lUROPt AM) ARTHUR VOUNO IVTEnSATKIMAt! 


University of. 
St Andrews 
GLENFIDDICH 
RESEARCH - 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN 80OTTISH 
HISTORY 


anrga 
asrf j' .* 
a rad lis t a '. 

■■■ 

O undat;: 
mount of .• 
laid 




ordon’s 



AfapBcantf %'"* 

relevant- corfnierOial, - re-* .• 




rpjrjenbd 




Librarians 


•.!-•» 1‘. I- . ‘ ’ 

University of - - • • 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

'.-'Urtlvorslty Library 

.SENIOR LIBRARY 
.•'ASSISTANT 

APolfcSlIbha are. invited 
.'far a post or Senior Lib- 
/ rai-y.-Assistant in the Uni- 

y* r “. , *r-. t v ,br * r r .as% ,,nb, * 

• * r .? m *•* August less. Ap- 
.. pi lean ta should preferably 
ba graduBCBB and/or have 
professional quaMfloaUona 
and axperlanca, ; 

aalftpy will . be at" an- 
BppraDrlsta • paint on the. 
. 18 sefle £6.3T3-r, 

, £9,370. p.a,. aeoardlna . to 

aS?tonco. riCB “° n ' antf •*' 

• ‘ j Apol I eatloiia ^wlth ihe 

; .Wl»M, and . nddr Ssass of 

: .'■■S3 

mSybn oWn r adr r ^' U ?/5 




Personal 





dsin oe- 
further par*: 
o.Perspnnef. 
ibuth : Poly-r 

Clriq^us, Plyw 


Holiday^ an^ -ji-i 

Accoi^modaUon 



Colleges and Departments of Art 

Norfolk County Council 

Norwich School of Art 

Applications are Invited for the following fulMIme 
posts: 

1. PHOTOGRAPHIC/AUDIOVISUAL 
LECTURER (GRADE BA 
COURSE 

£6,855-£1 1,022 

2. PHOTOGRAPHIC/REPROGRAPHIC 
TECHNICIAN (GRADE T2) BA 
COURSE 

£5,352-£5,841 

SAE (9"x6“) to CAO, Norwich School ot Art, St, 
Georgs Street, Norwich, Norfolk NR3 1 BB tor 
application torm/detalla. 

Closlngdate 14 days after appearance ol 
advertisement. 


BUCKHEATH 
SCHOOL OF APT 

Post of 
Principal/ 
Administrator j 

tub Tnittow ol ft* Badtoft 
8chooi of Art and Mtofa oVi t 
appoint a PitidpaVAdmlnMnioi t 
Wu tsipofuatiK for murine M 
School of Art which ran wocmiift 


Dartington College of 
Arfs 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

£fl,873-£7,311. 

The College Is seeking 
to appoint an Admlnlatra- 
tlva Ofricar to assist Dm 
Sonlor Administrative 

Officer In all aspects of 
tlio admlnlairatiun or ihla 
sperlDllsi aris Cullnoa 
which uffors Uenreo leva! 
couraas lit mtialc. then Ira 
and art A doalnn validated 


by the CNAA. Tlio sue- 
cassful uamilduta will have 
a key role to nlny In the 
running of the Cullona and 
will ba expected to take 

f articular reaponsibllliy 
or certain major areas of 
the work Uapandlnn on his 
or bar background and ax- 

e erlenco. Full delalla may 
a obtained from tha 
senior Administrative 
Officer. Dartington Col- 
lege of Arts, Totiina Tag 
6EJ. (Tel: 0803 862224). 


Announcements 


UNIVERSITY 

AFFILIATION 


tfoh with a UK Uni varsity 1 
Intaro stod In having a valu- 
able brldaohead In North 
America. Write In fallout 
confidence la Box 0740. 
Tha Times Higher Educa- 
tion Supplement' 1123 


School of Art wtwh ran auemdufr 
from 1670 until Uw buQdlnga wi 
requisitioned by the Qonmnrt b 

Tho 8ppBoant shoJdba ■ omM| 
arttal wtih lescWng and mSsMtb a 
OflMrtanca BndbeipMnnwtNlNi 
the InwQlnailon and anew rnMtt 
re-os libilsii this puipoM**.«rf 
prtvataiy-Hnwwed school. Beta? At 
peimenent eatabMvniit ol ft 
School, the appointment rital 
be on an annuel bode. 

The eataiy wtl be ElWXM taw 
Initial one year oontract, Ametoi 

envelope pleote, u eoonta powtata 

For torthef 

Ota rt ' 

a/a IS Lee Road, London SB 


Colleges of Higher Education 


JOINT POST OF . 1 

Deputy Director (Academic) i 
and Head of Bishop Otter College 

(Vice-Principal Grade, Burnham FE . < 

Group 7 £18,255 pa). . 

Appli^doris are Invited ffom communicant memben of tbc 
Qiutoi of England Dnd of Churches in communion with it for u* 
above post. 

Application forma and details from Director’s SecretaryJTJjf 
Bognor RegU > West Sussex POU 

Qostrig date: 4th March, 1983. , ■ 

This fa a readyertteement ajjd former nppljcaals who wish tp L b< 
reconsidered are invited to write to the DLrctor’s Secretary »th« 
eiiect. : . ..‘ . . t ' 

^stSussec Institute 



v ■ r ■ ■ vs 


i. L - ft I, 

■ ww fiifea ii- 

, 1Ivr*'°“ a v 

v\ : j r : • f • • j v C l. • i 

■. -!'i ,'':r ,i •• j r •' •- 

i v -.i '4 'H. Mi '-%■ : i.; 1- ’ >4: • ••• ■* -i • 

v — fi -1 * V--* f- ^ : " f t: :■ ' ■ 


DIHE 


HEAD OF COMPUTER CENTRE 

; . •* • : Salaty HOb »V, - £1^4fli-£1M17 ' . J 

• ; : Applications are Invlfed from aOittbiy qualified candidates for,. 

P9®L pT* Institute 19 rapidly expanding its rtipifdfejU 
' 1 ^rrf^er. fadliHee arKt wlfl^be. Installing new equlpmen! n ®J“ 
i t :of^dioiW Staff oyj Septemwri 1 ^ . • 

rl : ’ I VglraptoKa SeoretAr^. <Ref: THES 
• : ' «? l ^ t J rt8 l ,tMle of +«uher- Education.-. ' 

. • / ; ; r. vyal![sdowrt Road,;f^ l | Dor8et, BHi2 5BB. ,. .. 

. ;d;ate: Nifirob, 1S83.. ^yy.: - r 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.2.83 


r fc 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


GRENVILLE COLLEGE 
(SHMIS, 350 boys, Western Division 
Woodard School). 

Required from September, 1983, a well qualified 
Co-Director of a nationally famous Dyslexia 
Unit. 

This Unit, founded in 1969, haa six full-time 
teachers, and by policy accepts those children 
who are capable of taking QCE 'O' Level at 15 
and later, If possible, 'A' levels. 

The successful candidate would be expected to 
conduct assessments; to involve himself or 
herself In field research, and to represent the 
Unit at all professional conferences In addition 
to a light teaching programme. In summer 
holidays Summer Schools for dyslexic children 
are held which would require leadership. An 
out-going, Interesting Individual with enthusiasm 
Is required. 

Salary according to Burnham and by negotiation 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 
Applications with full C.V. and the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of two 
referees should reach the Headmaster, 
Grenville College, Bldeford, North Devon EX39 
3JR by 5th March, 1983. 


Roehampton «$* ■«« 

. Southland! 

If Institute Whlttl *™ t * 


taler than let September, 1983. 


LECTURESHIP IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL & 
GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Appitoanto should hold a c 
environment and preferanoe 


I ree In a field ot study related to the 
I be given to those with special Interests. 


in environmental chemistry and/or lerreatrial and plant ecology. A higher 
degree and experience In Industry, government and especially In 
prueaMonal teaching work, would be added advantages. 

Salary (Lit scale) £6,066-211,022 plus London Allowance £834 per 
annum. 

Further particular!! and appBoallon forma may be obtained from: 

R> A. Fennell, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Roehampton inatftute ol Higher Education 
Richardson Building, 

Dtgby Stuart College, 

• Roehampton UnaTLondon 8W16 8PH. 

Closing date tor applications: Friday, 1 1th March, 1983. 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


AVERY HILL COLLEGE 
Bexley Road, Eftham 8E9 2PQ. 01-850 0081 

Vice-Principal (Academic) 

tram September 1018 

Awy Hill .College to a diversified College of -Higher Education 
with ■ variety oh degree and diploma courses, a substantial 
number of which are related te teacher education and validated 

Tne person appointed to this post. will be responsible to ' the 
Principal for the, overall rrianagsment of the aoadermo work of 
the College and, In particular. ^ will be required to mate a 
subBtantw contribqtlon to this College's Internal validation and 

evaluation procedures. 1 •- ■ . supervision ’«■ -vaiisbia 

8 alary £16,590 plus £834 Inner London Allowance (subfeot to ,. ■ .ror s raugs or t°Rjcs in 
fwm2 approval), it Is antWpatedWthe Oollege wflJ soon be fea 1 ®.. oS' te 

llnnrerfali \/» .■ ■ r - ■ M .■ ■ .ml Linouiatlis (inDIUdlno 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

£6,267 - £6,516 

Further Edges dan Management 
Information System 
(DES Funded). 

Appltcailons are Invited lor the two 

S ar post of Reuarch Officer at ihe 
met InsillDte of Higher Educa- 
tion, (enable bom the 1st March, 
1983, to continue development of 
management information system! 
(or Further Education College*, as 
part of b DES financed project, in 
association with tha Further 
Education Staff College, Coombc 
Lodge. Hu project will have both 
behavioural and microcomputer 
components, and wtil alio involve 
some travel. 

Farther details and application 
form obtainable on receipt ot an 
SAE bora: The Directors Secre- 
tary, (Ref: THES 15), Dorset 
Institute of Higher Education, 
WaUkdown Road, Walllsdown, 
Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. Closing 
date: 4th March 1983. 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Department of MathnmuMi n 
and Com put I nil 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Raaulrod. for Autumn 
1B83. (Lecturer Il/Sonlor 
Lecturer, to assist with 
courses In Computlnp. and 
to share In tho taachlna of 
Mathematics. Candidates 
should bo hlflhlv qualified 
and be familiar with coinpnt- 
Infj in schools. Ability lo 
teach Mechanics would bo an 
advantona. 

The colleqe offnrn D.A., 
□ .Ed and BSc deurn es. 
PGCE. advanced diplomas 
and hlflhar danroes In Educa- 
tion. 

Salary: Lecturnr I I/S pn lor 
Lecturer £6.855 - £12.816 


Courses 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

Department of Modern 
Lan 0 u 3K .-n^L.n B u. B - 

POSTGRADUATE 
COURSES 1988-84 

.ISo AND DIPLOMA IN 


msd And diploma in 
BTU niBB 

I his I -year fall-tlma or 2/ 
year part-time course 
consists ot a care study or 
the davslopment of Prance 
and aermnnv and of thair 
political, social, and econ- 
omic Iniarrolaiioneliip. 


end aermnnv and or tneir 
political, social, and econ- 
omic Iniorroloiionalilp. 

n nd options selected from 
neuletlc,. literary, politic- 
al and social topics. 


SPECIFIC PUR(*OSB 


A (N 
SH FOR 
BS 


r full-time M8o 
or 6-itionth Qlplo- 
3lirae,_. . contafnlnB 
or Enolfsh Ian- 
of methpdolooy and 


I -year full-time 
cdur.se qr 6-montn 
mi course,,, coni 
studies of finjllfh 
oueoe. or method ojo 
course doslpn. and 
. ronpe of qpflona. 


^rthv ,d$talh')and /bffriA RVa/taWs ‘Awjffta Cto* 
Governor* *t ihe College, to wffom completed forms. should be 
relumed by IB March, ' ' 

ILEA la qn equal Opportunittea emplb^ar , 


• .* 'A TRINpTy AND ALL SAINTS’ COLLEGE 

StS ? vicE PRINCIPAL' 
(DEPUTY) 

Trinity and All 8alnts' Oolfeg^ . an IndspendeW J 

affllMfed fe.lhe UiSvRfe of ieeds, 

BA (Collsglate), B8o ifftollefllste, and BEd Ordlnery ana 
Honours ftgrees of the Urtwrefty- '' r . j < , ■ ^ 
^plloaUons are Invhed^pMBina ftomgi ; 

tha post pf VICE PRINCIPAL jDMUt^TTis ■ 

whktfi wlllbe effective from lat ® e P\® r rtD^ , 

MMlbieLhjjn be; within tbs Bdmtiam,. f?E.|QroUp|/<, -Y"? 

Further datalta itra Jwaltablo - ' 

Trinity and All Saints 1 CtA\sQe, BriWbe"taLf"v^ . 

Ctoeing ds^ for apptotjorii: 11^ 1B8 ^‘ • ! 1 - 


.. sp'p)a"ituclB|)tah|ps avail- 
able. /•.[; 

. Pa./ details . ^ of. all 
f?Qm*"i’o ^mi’eMr;^. 

partment of* Modarn. Lnn* 
Aston, Oostn drean. Birm- 

Inaham ai'TBT.,: . H81 


Awards 




HISTORICAL 

■■•BESEAJtCH^. 

; AND PUBLICATION, 


Administration 


ilea 


For further dntall* write 
to Mrs Jeon Lont). PorMoim) 
Aaslstanr to Principal, on- 
closlpci a atompad addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should ba sent aa aoon 


closing a atumpod addressed 
envelope, to whom applica- 
tions should ba sent aa aoon 
ea ' possible and . not later 
than II March, H8 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Senior Posts In 

Equal Opportunities work 

Salaries £15,096 - £16,776 

Including London Weighting 

The Authority Is developing Its work In the fields of equal opportunities In employment and 
educational provision. It employs aboul 40,000 norvloachera In many manual and non-manual 

i trades and the earns number of tea chars and lecturers. They work In sohools, colleges and 
BachBra 1 centres and the non-teachers In the central and local offices. The Authority has set up 
a Central Unit, under the Principal Equal Opportunities Officer, to advance this work and la 
establishing new posts In iho Branches which handle the personnel functions for Its staff. 
Applications are now Invited from able people to assist In these Important developments In 

Central Unit -2 posts 

One pOBt will bsoonoerned with educational and employment developments in the fields of race 
relations advtca/multl-ethnlc provision; and Iheolher with opportunities lor women and glrla. Each 
post will be supported by olhsr staff In the 2 teams which will be concerned with promoting and 
developing strategies in these fields, servicing the administrative Initiatives, coordl nstlng and 
liaising with others inside and outside the QLCRLEA In delivering and monitoring ellecllve 
programmes. A third team may be formed to deal with opportunities for tha dlsaolad and other 
dlBsulvantaged groups. 

Personnel Branches - 2 posts 

One peal will be in Establishment Branch concerned with designing and developing training 
programmes, devising and monitoring rearultment procedures and practices, and Initiating olhsr 

E romotlona) developments In personnel I unctions tor the non-leaching stalls. The other post will ' 
a In Teaching Staff Branch to be concerned with the administration and servicing of training 
developments In employment termB, advising and monitoring on employment procedures and 
Initiating other work Including monitoring In The equal opportunities field for the employment ol 
teachara. Bothjioste will have particular responsibility for developing employment opportunities 

Applicants should have good knowledge of the equal opportunities laws, be able to accept the 
challenges of working In a multi-cultural multi-ethnic society and to relate to, and Inspire 
confidence In. the minority groups. The poets will demand trie ability to work cloaely with others 
Inside and outside ILEA In many disciplines and to devise and deliver programmes In a realistic 
and sensitive way In these Important fields. Much of the work will be Innovative and require the 
ability to work under pressure. 


or developing employment opportunities 


the torm lor which post you wish to be considered. 

IUM Is an equal opportunltlea employer 


'Ml V-^ ASSISTANT KEEPER 
Madleval AnttqidtlM , 

. Application* ars United tor ttia obova pott In . 
tfa# Department of AnUquiUiuI . . ‘ : 

A'daffee In Archaeology, or the equivalent, and 
experieoct of IrUta Madleval AnCquiUoa are 
<— initial, A working knowtedga of the Irtoh 
langiuge la dedrable and experience of nuuaiim 
work would ho on adyauUge. 

galaxy u Curator D ^^82-l 1,969. , 

Application forma nuty ba obtalnad from the 
Senior AdralnlrtraHvo Offlcer, Uliter Muoeum, 

. Botonlo Gardoni, Bolfort, BT9 BAB. 

Tel: (0282) 668261, exftnrton 27, 

Tils rioqlii^lb ^fr yrwoe^td j ^ li oa U oM It ■ 


Research & Studentships 


^ SOCIAL SjOIEUCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Social Soienfce rteeearch Council invite* applIcaHoha fdr* a 
limited number of Fellowships from social scientists who have 
obtained a Doctorate alnos 1 January 1980 or are about to 


Research 
& Studentships 
continued 


grn UD8RBDR08BII 
m MIYEftSITY Bf 

iemnoioisy 

Research 

assistant 

: Application* ire Invited for tha 
post of Research Aahtsnt fn Uib 
Department of Tiangport Tech- 
nology. The study, supported by 
SERC and Electronic Auadaus| 
Limlied, Is ooncemcd wlU) (ha. 
design and construction ol a three- 
axes moving bow fer a twin- 
engined general aviation aircraft 
Applicants should po*u*? a good 
honours degree in aeronautical 
engineering or s closely related, 
subject .-The appointment is for two 
yean at a. sterling salary of £5,550, 
Further particulars and application 


forms (quoting reference: PDhI 
DMcL) Wm (he Head qf Depsrt- 
ateni of Trsriipon Technology. 
LMtHtoHuth : Ukonakh * , 


Overseas 


CURACAO/1II3 AaaaclDilon 
af Caribbean Studiea Can- 


obtain ons. The duration ol the Fe!k»ra^ps>l1l be three years 
Mmntenetoa qri l October 1983 and will .ba for. a value of 
£S,560-£6,375 pa plus limited support coate -where 
appropriate 


of Caribbean Studlea con- 

iW'TS* J.a*' 'LslSV 

ssasK'w 

Join. Hia 


. preceding tap date ot appltcaBon, and a Fellowship carinot be 
held on secondment : , . . <-- m : 

. ■■ The dosing date tor. applteatione is 31 Ma^ 1983. Application 
I' tornia art^ hJrther details may be' obtained. by Writing tt: 


date tor. appltcattono ta 31 Meyd 
iJrther details may be obtdned 


; FartIC“i* r * ISL“ r0 3_v.“J , « B 


Postdoctoral Rweerth 
Fellowehlpt Scheme 
Social Science 
Heeeerph Council 
1 Temple Avenue 
London EC4Y OBO . 



REMINDER 

copy for 

Classified Ads In 
tfra THES should 
arrive not later 
thdnlOam 
Monday 
preceding 
publication 
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Research and Studentships continued 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

SSRC/CNRS 
Franco-British Programme 
in the Social Science 

A joint research programme aimed at encouraging British and 
French social adence teams to undertake collaborative pro- 
jects of comparative or complementary research Is to be 
launched. 

Project grants will be for a maximum of four years and may start 
in 1984 or 1985. Outline applications should be submitted by 1 
June 1883- 

Further details of the programme, topic areas and application 
procedures are available from University Registrars and Social 
Science departments or from: ( ^ 

77» Secretary . — v s 

International Activities f , — J * — 3 

Committee ^IWj f 

Social Science j I l ^ 

Research Council 

1 Temple Avenue 

London EC4Y OBD < ■ ■ J 


Miscellaneous 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

MSC NEW TECHNICAL & 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INITIATIVE 14-1 8 

The Cfwyd County Council Education Department la 
submitting to the MSC a proposal for the Inoroalcmofthe 
Cftvytf Authority within the pilot scheme of ten projects ti 
established under IheWTVEI. 


Clwyd Authority within the pil ot scheme of ten projects to be 
established under IheWTVEI. 

The Authority’s proposal Inoludes the setting up of a 

technicala/ocational education centre In 

part or the premises known as BODELWYDDAN CASTLE 
(which has recently been purohaeed by the County 
Council. 

This Centra, Which Is situated In the North West of the 
County on the AES trunk road, has facilities appropriate for 


teChnotooy, * 
Don la also available. : ' 



after the end of March.-l 





uwurvq a 

: Salary: riot lesathan Burnham Senior Teaqher.Qf 
BuroharnFESertlol Lecturer range 


htUnewjsW 








^EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

M.S.C. NEW TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL INITIATIVE 1 4-18 

The Clwyd County Council Education Department Is 
submitting to the M.S.C. a proposal tor the Inclusion of the 
Clwyd Authority within the pilot scheme of ten projects to be 
established under the NTVEI. 

Thecritetla produced by the M.S.C. for these programmes 
Include the requirement that the project should have a 
Co-ordinator who is responsible for the project as a whole 
within the Authority. 

Applications are. therefore, Invited from suitably qualified 
candidates for the post of 

NTVEI CO-ORDINATOR 

to take up duties as soon as possible after the end ot March, 

1 983. Appointment to this post will be possible dependent 
upon the Authority being nominated as one of the ten pilot 
projects and the appointment will only proceed on that basis. 
The salary will be Burnham Head Group 1 0 (El 5,249 - 
£18,443). 

Conditions of service will be the N. J.C. (plus casual car 
user allowance) and the appointment will be made to the 
NTVEI Project for five years in the first Instance with a 
guaranteed employment with the Authority at the end of the 
period of five years if the project does not extend beyond 
1988. 

This advertisement is pieced in order to ensure that If the 
Authority Is nominated for one of the ten pilot projects, the 
Co-ordinator will be able to take up duties ae soon as 
possible In order to meet the very tight lime scale envlsa 
Applicants for this post should have some or all of the 
following range ot experience: 

(a) Further Education Teaching/Management 
(bj Secondary School Teaching/Management 
Liaison work spanning Induatrlal/Commerdal T raining/ 
Management would represent valuable added experience. 
Letters offlm) application and/or tetters expressing 
Interest In this post should Includes full curriculum 
vitae and should be sent to the under-signed ae soon aa 
possible but In any event not later than 28th February, 

imnnnm bsef" 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY | 

BUSINESS SCHOOL I 

— »n. i at i ill I 

One year intensive M BA Courses in: 

Finance \ 

Marketing r 

Export Management and International Business ! 
Industrial Relations anil Personnel Management 

Min, MS: dtfgii’C, In IIiimiic** Aitulmi uml Design, dnj Hlunrtal Eccnodo, 

Pan lime towws fm the MBA Dcfttc<2 >can) nic«l\wn>a)lahlc. 

Applicant mini pos«„ cither a fir>i m would claw huiioun dc*rw, or aa equbik* 

profotionot iiuallfi.ulion . 

The course* begin in October IWU; f*>r more 

information pltaw cnniaci il*r Adnuwon* j- - - . 

ornccr: ,j» v I 

The CHy Unlvereily Huslncv, School 

Frobbher Crescent, Uarblcan, ' 

London F.ClV BOB. '1 <□30 00 H i 

Telephone: 01-9200111 Kxl. 234 


COUNTY COUNCL 



The University of Strathclyde 

Invites applications for a range of new courses offering an integrated 
approach to the Btudy of 

LINGUISTICS, LITERATURE & 
LANGUAGE. 

These course!, which Blow the student to pleoe emphoele on elher theorsW or 
practical work, era dealgnod to meat the needs both o< thoee InlerHflog tounderW* 


advanced research In ffiaray SmjulsJlca and lhoso teaching, or Intending to tear* 
Englsh el secondary or tertiary Jove!. 


Qualifications offered are: Advanced Certtflcata (1 term), Optoma (3 terms) M.UWI 
year), Ph.D. (3 yearn) end fariMw exist for students to convert lower to 
degrees by pwi-Ume or sandwfeh study. 

Subjects covered In court* unlla Include: 

nieture snj 


Subjects covered In court* unite Include: 
technlquee of grammeUoat end etylletJQ analyali; langu 
lanoueoMhano*! Ih* evolution of Enallah aa a 

wntall 


Courses continued 
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Overseas continued 



UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
the following posts tenable during 19S3 at the Polvtechnfc a 
constituent College of the University ol Malawi: ^ ' 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

(a) Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In CM! Engineering 

(b) Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Electrical Engineering 

(c) Leclurer/Senlor Lecturer In Mechanical Engineering 

Applicants must have a good Honours degree and membership 
of a relevant, Internationally recognised professional body 
and/or a postgraduate qualification. Successful candidates will 
teach courses in Engineering to the three-year Diploma and 
six-year BSc (Engineering) programmes. Opportunities exist 
for research. 

FACULTY OF APPLIED STUDIES: 

Department of Technical Eduatlon 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Reader in 
Education Theory 

Applicants should preferably hold a higher degree In Education 
and have experience In lecturing to BSc students who Intend to 
teach Technical Subjects. An interest in either Engineering 
8 ctence or Mathematlcs/Computlng would be a decided 
advantage. Opportunities exist for research. 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE: 

Department of Management 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In 
Management 

Applicants must have at least an Honours degree In 
Management or related subjects, as well as practical 
experience. The successful candidate will teach courses for the 
BComm^and will also be^ expected to Initiate and conduct 

Managemenl 'centre. Opportunities exist tor research?^ so-bolll 

Department of Accountancy 

Senior Lecturer/Reader/Profncsor in 
Accountancy 

Applicants must have a degree plus a recognised 




courses In Accountancy . to the three-year Diploma and 
five-ysar Bachelor of Commerce programmes, and assist In the 
development of related work. 

8 *«y “ale for non-domldled atari (including expatriate 
addition) taxable In Malawi: • 

Lwturer K 6643-K 9494' 

8 enlor Lecturer K B419-K11088 
Reader ( K1 051 1 -K 1 2668 

Professor K11293-K13B38 

fltotulty, 16% for a minimum contract of 22 months 
SS. S* ror 3-4 years. Family passages, various allowances, 


_ . 7, ""W “WII maiwi,, i uyv, uiu Ml rwurv. 

— a Ml Gurffautofn vitae as well as. the names and 
laaaresaea ol three referees. 


Post Of , 
Scientific Secretary (UK) 

j at the Vienna Centre for;] 
Research and Documentation 
r :; In the Social Sciences 
(re-adverttsement) 

Science . Research Council, on behalf of the 
Social Science Council, Invites applications to'ftll 
Vienna. The appointment Is curfontty vacant 


WwjtBnl ffom or, If at present without, a position, sponsored 
ywraHy cr Institution of higher education. They will 
famcnstrale administrative experience, a research 
pSfeJL • Ettt/Wesl European Issues (the post offers In 
In research on Eastern Europe), and 


Tj^wmiiaftty with at least one European language. ■ 

^ Research Fallow Range i A scale, between : 
• 5 and E8,94o and will, In addition, attract an overseas 

...jUlth-im;. : •; • r . 

JS^ation anti guidelines for application, which should. 



UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: KAMUZU COLLEGE OF 
NURSING 

ASSISTANT LECTURER/ 
LECTURER /SENIOR LECTURER 
IN NURSING 


(a) Introduction to Nursing 

(b) Maternal and Child-Health Nursing 
(o) Medlcal/Surglca) Nursing 

(d) Psychiatric Nursing 

(e) Community-Health Nursing 

(f) Curriculum Development 

Candidates with a Diploma and/or Bachelor of Science in 
leflCh,n 9 , md finical experience^ 
Ma 8 tor?dSJree d ‘ bm pr8,erence b0 9 tven to those wlih a 

cllBd * a " •"**■ -*■«- 

Assistant Lecturer K4913-K5228 
Lecturer K 5543 -K 9494 

Senior Lecturer K9419-K1 1 ,088 

S 33 &CI & 1 16% f H r a , mlnlmiJm contract of 22 months 
K™ “£?" ' or S -4 years. Family passages, various allowances, 
nnH H leav0 ' P®rtly-fumlshed housing In Lilongwe 

Si, 6 "Ja P 'S b & u\.TsTu n ' ,at " ln Kfte ™ WhlC ' 1 13 

Successful candidates will be engaged Initially on a Iwo-vear 
contract. 

posalbls, but no/ fafer than 7th March, 1983, and should Include 
a full curriculum vitae as well as the names and addresses ot 
three referees. 


K 

hi as 

A 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Chamber of Mines 
Chair in Geochemistry 


•ooncfpoNJhtoaflar 



Im for tftp#nd(i!« ot UCT, penton fimd, mweoj ofd and arouplffe 
oswrom ' . :• v . ’.•• 


Applioanfi ehoufrf submit a full ounlcufunt vflas, ttoitna reSoarofi 
torerMts, rstevom quaMcsnom ond «xp*rtsnt*, pmtfd waoiy. Hi* 
dais dirty could bs assumed and Ifis namss and addnsssss ormrsb 
referees vdiam ftifl UtVwsBy may contact, 1 ■ 


FUttherinfermaMnnxw be obtained ettfisr from MIssJUoytLSA 
' Unfwrettss Office, Ctifchedw House, 27B High Holborn, London 
VraV7HEorirwnB»woWror(AftsmfOT:^ .. 



Special 

Features 

1983 


March 


25 Management Education 
(Association of Teachers of 
Management 28-30 
March) 


June 

.4(O"RevieWs^0f^NeW" 
Journals in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences 
17 Computers in Higher 
.Education 


: ' V I • '• . 


12 Feature to . l:/ 1 
commemorate the 13th 
Commonwealth 
Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (1 4-20 Aug.) 


1 6 Reviews of New ■' 
Journals in the Sciences 
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Union viow 

Internal interference 

To the Association of University attitude towards the tenure system 
Teachers and others who have cam- for academics and a desire for tne 
paigned on the folly of the Govern- The latest development in this is thei 
ment’s attitude towards overseas stu- use of the Privy Council. The THES, 
dents, the recent annoucement is a in recent issues, has carried reports 
welcome sign that even this Govern- that universities who seek changes in 
mcnt has to yield a little on some Charters and Statutes are now being 
thi nas . - and there is no other word for it - 

* _i_ J Dm nMSflrtWmAnf fn 


at it hoc inShiMi hard and "mruc/erf to include an amendment to 
. ™ ^oF Par?^mern follow for dismissal on groundTof 
nd^trinlkt? 1 rommamveaHh redundancy. This breaks new ground. 

Hf^^nmm'iijsinners ato^t^the in- u certainly raises a matter of major 
Sr 8 S.iSd nf Govern- constitutional importance, for never) 

*SS ■ “AJf G0Vern before has any political party or gov- 1 

ments policy cm this issue. ernment sought to interfere in an 

One can only hope that the mod- internal matter of a college or uni- 
est proposals which have now been versity. 


put forward will take effect in time 
for admissions for the next academic 


It is also an attempt to set aside- 


KUI auRiiiBDiuija tui mu iieai nvo gwimi* — " . . » . 

year. Also, that the damage of the freely negotiated agreements madei 
past years can be undone and that between our local branches an, d uni-« 
the hundreds of miliions of pounds versifies. This decision by the Privy 
tost in foreign trade can be restored. Council therefore is a considerable 


at least in part. 


intrusion into a matter which is prop- 


Coming wllh Urn announce™. fo'ETUiS eD,pl0yeeS 
over Christmas that the Government an * *” ° . Jc nrtU , 

is funding the creation of some 800- The other major attack i that is .now 

. p . . . comma forward is in the editorial 

plus new posts in science and in- coIufn ® s 0 f t f, c quality newspapers. 

■ . t“ "I We are repeatedly tola , and we have 

ML M repeatedly to answer these points in 

m m M , letters, that the universities enjoy a 

m degree of security which no one else 

• • 'I has. This is both absurd and untrue. 
^ university teachers possess is 
formation technology over the next ver y little different from that enjoyed 
three years, it has meant that there by the Civil Service, professionals in 
have been some significant shifts in .local government, medical staff in 
the Government's hard line on the the National Health Service, etc. 
universities. .Onq ; can . oye^empjia- aearlyi tcnure js going t0 be the 
aze, of course, the changes which m0 st dominant issue whicn will affect 
have taken place, since even with un j V ersities over the coming year, 
•these announcements it is hard to see Government may be determined 
wha represents "new money and |0 lhc issue bu f judging by our 
what does not. But in the unclear - 3 - 


.Last week’s announcement of a U- 
tum on overseas student fees by Mr 
Pym in person at the dispatch box of 
the House of Commons was a cru- 
cial English cultural phenomenon. 
Nol thal there was much money in- 
volved: the Treasury remains deeply 
hostile. But 1 suspect it could repre- 
sent the El Alamein of the Thatcher 
regime, the first change in the for- 
1 tunes of the war. The war, of course. 

. is a private one and takes place 
wholly within the confines of the 
Conservative party. 

It’s been going on for the past four 
years with some virulence between 
: the messed troops of Carrington, the 
'aristocrat, on the one side and 
Thatcher, the meritocrat, on the 
other. I am an unashamed and highly 
partisan supporter of the Carrington 
camp. But in spite of an early suc- 
cess (Rhodesia), the I war has since 
gone consistently against him. The 
fust Thatcher victory that took him 
by surprise was the decision to go to 
full cost fees in 1979 - a battle he 
should have won, but which he lost 
disastrously. It set the pattern of a 
consistent run of losses until he was 
forced to commit political seppuku 
'over the Falklands last year. Mr Pym 
his successor, has decided not Just to 
keep silent and pass by; he's fighting 
back and winning. 


The Foreign 
Office pulls 
one back 



Council meeting last December 


e ,hS and thTl^g in 'oif a bJ^hS; 

™ of ml wc also determined, for the sake 
the campaign on behalf of the um- f the mlyetiily systcm to reBisl 

verities has delivered some consider- chanjies . without the present safe- 


wwwnimHiuHiEwnwi' changes. Without the present safe- 
aote ciour. guards, university staff would be very 

However, the overriding issue on vulnerable indeed. 


which the Government Is determined 
not to yield one inch, is tenure. 
Anyone who has had recent contact 
with Government ministers will testify 


John Akker 


that this is the issue which they say. 77, e author is deputy general secretary 
there, can' be . fudging- What - this of the Association of { University 
amount* to Is 'ftp almost pathological , fyathers.Y > : 


A word about the cause of this 
great schism. The roots of Mrs 
Thatcher’s inability to comprehend 
the true interests of her country lie 
in her education. 1 know, because 
mine was very much the same. The 
narrow, mean curriculum ot the En- 
glish grammar school is largely to 
blame. True it was a superb technical 
education, which guaranteed the 
Prime Minister her scientific higher 
school certificate as it did me my 
classical one. But there was no 
generosity in it, no humane interna- 
.lional dimension. 

The concept of “host” and “guest" 
and the bounded duty of man 
towards his fellow hardly figured. 
In her case she topped up chemistry 
with some equally narrow law, ana 
(he proof of the pudding is before 
us in her policy towards overseas 
students. 

Nol just overseas students. In real- 
ity the policy was but an adjunct of a 
whole nqw, attitude; towards “fo* 
relgtfetV , later encapsulated in her Im- 


Christopher Price 

migration Act. The 10-year qualifica- 
tion rule for those born in Britain, 
was specifically aimed at foreign stu- 
dents'^ children. It was thought that 
only the most inventive could spin 
their course out that long; and once 
deported at the end of their course, 
their children tost any rights to stay 
in this country. There aTe countless 
other little bits of the act, conceived 
in the same spirit. The Immigration 
Act was Little England at its most 
petty; the Falklands war came like a 
time bomb into the middle of it all 
.and finally defined the meaning of a 
foreigner: the Argentinians were fore- 
igners because they were swarthy and 
spoke Spanish; the Falklanders were 
British because they spoke our lan- 
guage and looked like us. With a little 
Private Member's Bill making the 
Falklands the equivalent of a French 
Department Outre Mer , the law could 
be straightened out, everyone put in 
their proper place. 

Unfortunately, it has turned out 


not to be quite so simple, first there 
was the nwkward problem of Hong- 
kong - a simllnr dependent territory 


It will take ; lime to know what . . 

• think of Seoul. -For one thing, it's my I H. 
first visit not only to Korea but to I H mW 

anywhhre east of Turkey; -sq com- -IH . ■ ■ 

pftrisota arc difficult. ‘ I 

The Conference of the Association 
. for' , Korean Studies . in Europe I > . .. ; - 

(AKSE), which is.. what brings me 
: 'hqre (an a henyily subsidized ticket) 

,- doiin't begin until Siindgy. So! for. C 1in Vj Qtr " «■ 

.two nights; my . Korean tcachdr’s y UIlUiiy . , 

. ■ . nntanfd -uni fleherriHR. hnst^V ' . ■’ 


on’sdia 


0- . replete .with patent foreigners, Here 
n- the careful diplomats of the Carringtotf 

tlon of luncheon ' at the British. 
Embassy. Only half the British con- 
tingent is invited, alas - a fafct attri- 
buted, variously to economics, mls- 
. communication, or the size of tho 
ambassador's table; students, includ- 
ing postgraduate, are, omitted: Still, 
it's a pleasant and Useful occasion,. 
Usually an' Inveterate cynic (or 
‘ perhaps I've, been unlucky) over i the 
quality of Our representation abroad. 


camp have worked out a muto* ' 
acceptable formula under i 
don’t lose loo much money and On 
don’t lose too much face. They sreS 
he fully British “home’' students, ^ 
the privilege is to be purchased qqm : 
the ample revenues of those Honda, 
entrepreneurs whom the Prime {£» ' 
ter wishes to clone in Britain. Hoq» 
seems to be statjsficd all round. 

The second problem concerns-w 
courts, which in the end have praid V~~ 
another bastion of the Carringm F 
enmp. Lord Scnrnian’s definition di 
"ordiiimy residence” (which mtm[ 
defines an overseas student] to [ 
thrown the best laid plans pf o« !' 
xenophobic Government Into «»{• 
oleic disnrruy. The Appeal Cbm ( 
had obediently gone nlong with to ' 
GovemmciU's line and defined 
ordinary residence in terms of u - 
immigration officer's stamp, in to 1 
passport. "No, no," says Lord Sal- 
mon. "You've got it all wrong. Yw 1 
cun be ordinarily resident in Britaii 
beenuse you like the flowers; or to 
cause you value our educational b ; 
stilutions und you want to study.” Ai s 
a Celt. Leslie Scarman is free of to 
Little England heritage and has scot : 
comprehension of what tradition o( to 
hospitality are all about. 

So In effect our policy towiiib '■ 
overseas students is the touchttok 
of the depths of our cunm 
xenophobia, and Mr Pyri . 
announcement last week was a tiny > 
indication that the goodies am to t 
ginning to beat the Daddies at tuL : 
True it's all wrapped up with mitiuiy ; . 
nnd commercial 1 subtext. (A mentioa ‘ : 
of Cyprus because we don’t want rl t 
to go Communist, one of Malapii 
because we don't want to low to . 
whole of our export trade there - h ; 
though the Trade Department failed E. 
to pul a penny into the package.) r • • 
But in effect this is a Foreign Office 
announcement of a Foreign Office ' 
victory, and a healthy indication that Jr 
they're recovering from their Falk- L 
lands defeat and that the precept! d K . . 
out philosopher queen from Gra- C; 
tham Girls’ Grammar School and to p 
grey advisers are being _ seriously L/;. 
challenged at Inst within the gow» iq . 
mcnt machine. Though a'lWfl one;J 
represents a very real rtwgb wnicbj J 
hope can be prised uwSrt ^ . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Funding prospects for the voice of the polytechnics 

nd related tral nnsitinn within ihn I llArlll In n ■ ... 


of Polytechnics (THES, February 11) 

is rather unhelpful and even mis- from' that advocatcd bv°7he “rnp 7 as ' ^ereiore, levied against technic in the sense that they "have 
chievous. may be a source of regret- it is not t . a r van ^ ec * fur , [ * ier e ^ u 5 a L l0I VJP < J?l' both a ma i or national and regional 

The Committee of Directors of however, necessarily a source of fric- the , EA ro,e and in consequence a broadly- 

Polytechnics does not take the view tion. should at this stage in the evolution based departmental and faculty struc- 

that it is. (to quote from vour edito- Tt » »nnmnr;^. ot ,lle Public sector of higher educa- ture. The other insiiiutinnu in the 


that it is, (to quote from your edito- " It' is BpproDriate to recall that the 2 f l he pub,ic seclor J oC hi 8* lc y edu< »- ture. Th^ other 

rial), “the vicUm of intimidation and unusual method of funding the CDP method 05 ? fi 8 n ^ C i d 10 • r . evie f w *5 e public sector 

•attempted censorship on the part of is a result of the view taken hw the " nancia * proysion for the monotechnic rat 

the Council of Locfi Education Au- Secret of J State iWuSfioa Mr SEi G J VCn a flxed technic structure 

thoritles. Nor would the CDP expect Edward Short at the time nf' the lt I! tia l- char 8 e j are bound to attract to find interest i 

the CLEA.to view a vigorous designationofthrDoMech^Lin !he atten V° n : and ‘he light of experi- many of the polic 

advocacy of policy change as either late 1960s. The efistmetive role in- •"“l! 16 ” "tt&ht be preferable fond- the CDP. 

“disloyal" or “abrasive". Indeed, the tended for the polytechnics within 1[ en, rnD S ■ h th ? CLEA Yours faithfully, 
role of the CLEA in creating the the public sector ??. P Hf? w,se : ,he WLLIAM Blfe< 

National Advisory Body and its cen- wa 5 judged to require fh.t thiaaetof DheSS’ra" cf^Poi’ 


f higher educa- ture. The other institutions in the 
to review the public sector with a quasi- 
rovision for the monotechnic rather than a poly- 
ed pool. Fixed technic structure would be unlikely 
3und to attract to find interest in and support from 
limit of expert- many of the policy issues explored by 
ireferable fond- the CDP. 

10th the CLEA Yours faithfully, 
wise, the com- WILLIAM BIRCH, 


hnics The times they 

CDP was established. There are now ATS H ? HT1 OT T1 O' 
a few other institutions which cILIJcUIglllg 

approximate to the notion of a poly- Sir, - It is some years since I have 
technic in the sense that they have been "officially" m the business of 
both a major national and regional English literature, either as a student 
role and in consequence a broadly- or as . a .teacher. David Holbrook’s 
based departmental and faculty struc- contribution to your symposium on 
ture. The other institutions in the critical theory {THES, February 11) 
public sector with a quasi- 15 a sad reminder that in some ror- 
monotechnic rather than a poly- ners °f academic world nothing 
technic structure would be unlikely changes. His apparent willingness to 
to find interest in and support from demonstrate all that is wrong with 
many of the policy issues explored by what I'd hoped were dying traditions 
the CDP. of English teaching is a measure of 

Yours faithfully. his obtuseness. 

WILLIAM BIRCH, fo noting thal there have been 

Chairman of the Committee of significant changes in students and 
Directors of Polytechnics. attitudes since 1975, would it not be 


Age barriers Chips for adults - 

Sir, - 1 fully endorse everything that Sir, - The Advisory Council for 
Dr Dickinson ( THES Letters, Febru- Adult and Continuing Education is 
aiy \\) says about the near impossi- grateful to Keith Hampson for point- 
bifity of starting a university career mg out (THES . February 4 “Adults 
after the age or35. The whole prob- too should cash in on the chips”) 
lem rests with the fact that salaries in that the present emphasis on “Micros 
this country are linked with age and in Schools” takes no account of the 
not, as common sense and natural equally pressing need to provide 
Justice require, with experience. As a opportunities for adults to learn ab- 

naiulif annnmrprl tflrrir\ArQrt/ mnmhflr nut _ i _ 


" From this we estimate that the 
public education services are provid- 
ing about 1,800 part-time courses this 
year on microcomputers, involving 
about 30,000 adult students. From 
other work done by my council we 
know that over 150,000 adults are 
interested in taking these courses. 


logical to question his own immov- 
able befief in an unchanging "great 
schools. Adults Can directly in flu- tradition"? What has changed, for 
ence, nnd contribute to, the use of the good, is. that some teachers have 
microtechnolooies in industry and noticed that changes in society and in 
commerce right now, while children individual attitudes arid beliefs affect 
at school willnot be able to play that the way in .which texts are read and 
part for another five to ten yeare. the very selection for study of those 
Concerning Keith Hampson’s sug- texts. There is no "gist" to be "got 
gestion thal the ACACE might be out of a book" regardless of time, 
succeeded by- a national development place and audience. A reading of a 
body for continuing education with poem which does not even achnow- 
microcomputing as a specific pari of ledge these contexts is n sham. Mr 
us remit, I would only note that Holbrook's idea of “quality” is, in- 
copies of the ACACE proposals to deed, no more than that - his idea of 
the Department of Education and "quality". New generations of 
Science and the Welsh Office for a teachers in schools, colleges, poly- 
successor body are available from [technics and universities, and the 

me. 'kind of tearhino nnd eritinnl «tnnr*< 


noticed that changes in society and In 
Individual attitudes arid beliefs affect 
the way in which lexis are read and 
the very selection for study of those 
texts. There is no "sist" to be "cot 


i' . I ■ ■ " v rr .w.»viiiiivo IVM BUUII9 iu team au- 

newly appointed temporary member out the new microieehnologies. 

i i Sta ^ at l} 1 j mi To 8’ ve ,. SQ , me national focus to this eoucators nave Deen able to respond 

Wales, 1 very much doubt that 1 will my council, in association with Brian so actively without any special fund- 
have the opportumty of gaming a Kington of the Society of Education ing; yet it should be noteS that many 
permanent post before I am 35. Con- Officers and Michael Harrison in his of them have reported that the de- 
sequently, 1 intend to vote with my connection with Information Tech- mand for these courses far exceeds 
feet and shall seek employment out- nology Year '82, has recently sur- the supply they can afford to offer 
ride Bntain. veyed that provision in the public We shall be publishing a full re- 

. . educ8tlon sector and held a port Inter this year, but in my view it 

JAMES iCHATER residents workshop (thanks to Is already debatable whether the 

Music department, financial help from IT ’82) of adult Government’s special funding should 

Aberystwyth. educators working in this field. be so exclusively restricted to 

Sir, - Either through inclination or — 

necessity an increasing number of Clearing the air of lead intake for the average Amer 

mature people over recent years sir, - In his article on environmental ican. For children living in urbai 


So there is plenty of scope for 
development. Tne remarkable thine 
is that financially hard-pressed adult 
educators have been able to respond 


Government 


Yours faithfully. 
F. J. TAYLOR. 


’s special funding should Secretary, 
clusively restricted to ACACE. 


technics and universities, and the 
kind of teaching nnd critical stances 
they employ, demonstrate a care for 
the individual and the community, 
and a humility which Mr Holbroox, 
in deriding h» students' responses, 
"illiteracy and “trendiness", cannot 
even recognize, let alone understand. 

As a student at Cambridge in the 


i r , - j — ~ jii | — in ilia ai uub uik w ii vii ui hi luiitut 

hare become involved in all levels of pollution (THES, January 14). Eric 
higher education. I am one such per- Ashby makes several statements ab- 


■ugiici euuwmuu. i am uuc suuu Ashby makes several statements ab- 
son; nnd m my experience mature out lead pollution which require 
students make excellent . students, furlhcr comment. He implies that 


of lead intake for the average Amer- However, this is not the first time As a student at Cambridge in thi 
ican. For children living in urban that Lord Ashby has entered this early 1970s I felt increasingly discon 
areas this percentage would be debate. On April 2 t 1980, he wrote nected from ihe.j-a 


— — ^ --- - this percentage ., w , „ JUB 

several statements ab- higher. to The Times saying: "Lead 

lution which require More recently, Needleman and. exhao^<^ri!ribirM^fo^dMjn the 
ent. He implies that - Rabinowitz analysed lead , feveh In atmosphere, but Is by no means the 

ts nnt lhc. mnrt ImnAr. ' Vl.fWfl mrrt htnnit trimnlM nml rltmnMnni tni>H>n Thi>i» Foote 


tngc would be debate. On April 2, 1980, 
to The Times saying: “Leac 
Needleman and. cxhaojftff 1 ,. tribute 


often gaining the highest qualificn- 
tions. We are also "new blood": 
bringing a high degree of self-motiva- 
,4lpn and n' wdaUh tif diverse experi- 
ence to our chosen fields. Some of us 


in the 


lead in petrol is not the mos) impor- • 11,000 umbijital cord blood samples most dangerous source. These facts 

font source of lead for humans. All and demonstrated that petrol lead are not disputed by anyone who has 

the recent data suggest otherwise. 1 still accounts for 57 per cent of the taken the trouble to read the evi- 
In America, a 55 per cent reduc- variance in blood lead. Detailed sia- dence." " 

tion in petrol lend was paralleled by tistical analyses of both these studies 

« I«nv Aotit rAiluPhno in KlrtAfl lopfl cKoil/Arl lliaf Wnrtri loari rv>nr*Artfpaiiort 


JlierntJUfi-^as 1' "ttUw realize, partly 
because of attitudes like his, Slntt 
then, the work of people like Kate 
Bel&y at Cardiff, Simon Shepherd at 
Nottingham and the Literature 

'T' _ n.ita! i i ■ j 


dence." “ • 

On this occasion it is Lord Ashby 


Sebulih Hotel to, the KJng^ ^ Sejprig : ^ 

r^iiiinmi' ri>niM ia a wtiotH- 1 tne0L here. 


nl v r* ^1 auahl or ° and °he r A day of topping and browsing, walk, passing under 

husbhncf (an ecMomif histori^ (As.in most oL the third world - or busiest ,htersecilons 

fim lJ SlM^o three^of hls stu- a[most everywhere except Britain - road Itself, would be 
den^aS hfe^Thls-firtt evening hah- . !.4P_P H ou ” ^.^JiVious of dlstlnc- ^ Rwt^papcts 


der one^bf Seoul’s • : Meanwhile, the ptoceedlngs, con- 
3ns / t0 cross° the dnue as before, In form: and content, 
be* instant sulcidA ■ A* a sociologist, I chafe rather at the 


taen? to be abo3?s ^ffafliert)^ ^Wrthdav ' L ,Qn * betwcen weeken d and' week- themes. Thdse. In the kfternoon artj a KSE Lenffllv 


inc. The fint papers are. on ^ 

:ek- themes. Thdse In the afternoon ar<? . 

enta Keiichmeii apd vritfr interestingly ndalit 6 unon° deali^^Uh 
val; feminist .undertones, inclydlng. a mih 
i, f. cinatlng study! of traditionkl Koreah , 

.... hio-nft-Wftr .Rach hnner Is hriefivni^e-'b®- Still, to DO fair, thi? emphasis IS- 


Saturday 


; ; later: However, - reverting , to form 


r e Vis|t Kanghwa-do an 
)km northwest of Sedul; 

J2-I '^1 1 


•i, • .j •• uvuui, inn ui ma- iui. uic tunierence,' w 

.tbrical Si tes : and associations. In' 1232 place has beotr cKi 
V-'-'hv’.?:.-: ,tW : roya) '.court 'look refuge, here nhtice: back toMJie 1 
the .inWdina Mqngdrs. Whp' designated; sd : anott 
. iWPltehtly lacked tnerriUlRV .to; . cjross journey. ;Np lasting if 

fi,-; >v Here loOi M j(hp 1860s and ndW/old venue is muc 

1 k* 1VA Americdiv fertd Ffehch fqrCW/.’ahd cfanvenient ^Alk 
'Ntanthipti^fo. dpen .^ the “b^U '.niwln-.beddetf rOdmsha 
v ‘. 1 »^^;:-ran d oip,;pj;p«rbabs« 
8, ,-':yV;,;'v:Aj(itsj art illustrated W, rnurh a on a ■; fotematlonar conftct; 

3,1 o ' •. restore d-, halaco... . . •- » 


btitsj are illustrated m, murhls on a -: Internationa 

totofed^glaco ^: : -V f - r. - \ • • ; .witlT. a. yw 
j fost; aW the rood, ypu can Wre’- BopVi wh'0 






The very last paper actually mo* 
duces some floor discussion, in wfWfl * 
aspects of a puper by an Amenta* • 
Methodist seminarian on Korean r«- . 
llgjous history are challenged ; 
putative by u Korean working in t* i, 
same field. For a few minulri, C i 
.least, the mould is broken andjx jr 
enjoy some cut nnd thrust, atooeiw \ 
Wmiblcdon, Belter still, the intern » 
culor is a woman, which givj?s ‘Ir ' k 
satisfaction to Korean fcmiDls&i , r 
somewhat beleaguered species- 
single conference speaker or ctnau 
discuBsnnl has beon fomalo. • 
The flcshpols continue loo. 
lunch, tho entire British ccnd 1 ^ 

. (no status, distinctions, this tinjjl'j 

f ucsts of the anglophile owner 
)ong-A //bo, Korea’s mps* 
uished newspaper which has 
tangled with successive 
In .marquees on the Inwn of I>r 
tradilionahstylcd house we eat asw 
tuous Chinese meal in sweltenng aw 


Thursday k > 

j It’s all over now, bar the 
.meeticig. 1 Here patriotism 
•Iratished, 1 since the elected ( Kqrw 


■meeting. 'Here patriotism.^®®- 
V^altfsftea,’ since the elected ( W 
■style", he .quips; le no.*^, 
> tion .1. president,, Of. a/ 
. next year is Bill; SkUlend of ^ 
School of Oriental! and , Africa^. , 
idles, whq for many ,y^« “5?^' 
^cently, carried the banner for 
studies alohd in Britain. .i'JJi 

- : So wp: disperse, arid I reflect.’ ^ 
conferee; participants arb_ 


. M i I 1 "6'^, “ ycur OCIIUU lll& tunsmuun , ui «V «iw«v ■ rUilUllUII : II1C : IICCU.1UI 

cvmpeie. Not onty Is such an orbit- clent for these two variables was 0.95 Important than direct Inhalation and well-informed ^campaign's such : as 

ra™ criterion inequitable to the Indi- ( n value of one would mean , that that {ead ini dust is probably the. most CLEAR (7Tie Campaign fqr Lriad- 

?n« 1 dubious under the law, it petrol lead was the only predictor of important rpute by which petrol: Ipad - free Air) to bring these mailers , to 
nnl- f me ,u ntin thieving its pur- blood lead in humans). An Indepen- pins' access to the , hiiptan fiysterji. .public atfepriom. •’ 
pose tor the reasons given above. dent analysis of these data sponsored It is clear that Ldrd Ashby was.,. Yours sjneerd " 

Youn ilnrereW by tbe United Slotcs Environmental unaware of- these data when he de- R. RUSSELL 

a _ H °LLlNGHAM, Protection Agency demonstrated that scribed the present campaign to re- Depul 

» Hill Street, octroi load accounts for 57.5 per cent move lead from petrol as “emotive^,. -CLEA 

Uerian, Bethesda, Gwynedd. - 


® x iwetoed amoi 


at. au offunaL national level has tried 
^ ^v^ween , Johq’s specific 
against , racism add -Natfhe’s 


I deny me and all female, working- 
class and state-educated students any 
existence, except as recipients of pis 
own tradition of hiale-manufecfUred, 
male-taught, male-validated litera- 
ture; - ‘ . ■ 

"■ The., encouraging thing is, that; (in 
youf pages- at- least, Mr Holbrook’s is 
a lone vo jfce. The sooner it becomes 
the only voice of its kind, (he better 
I For 'English literature' arid - its; stu- 
dents. * • . ; 

Yours fefthfeily, .• , • 
MAUREEN BELL, 

■4 Elm; Avenue, ^ 
Beeston,. 

Nottingham. 

Sir, *r i our symposium on the state 
of ‘ English studies revealed an in- 
teresting paradox- However tortuous - 
critical theory may be, its proponents 
Terence Hawkes arid Peter Widdow- 
son write clearly nnd energetically 
about it* It is quite otherwise with 
the advocates of wide reading and 
emotional • .response. Professor 
Broadbent’s . contribution •- remains 
obscure after several attempts oh iny 
part, .and David Holbrook’s com-; 
plaints about the barbarous language 


of candidates at, Cambridge sat riddly'. 
' is own commitment to the; split, ; 


Yours faithful I 






ISffi 





{Korean tatniel, The only reasu'i IV ' 
,-iripi ab^ng- on this, is ueca^ 

' beehlucky ehough to be a tta Tfty 
: ^rinolher tour: afUli week, unwf, 

• .auspies OMCSKi'fer the-afor^; 
> tloned HtiU economists apd oiK^ 

tWo othets to visit, places 

• social scientific and cultural 

But' that is another Diary- • J i-. 

Aldan Foster _ 
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rig ji a needjor 


39 Sandhurst Court 
Acre Lane, 

London S\V4. .. 


. _ a good neoclassical 

economist l am. ri firm believer id' the 
division of labour, Hence, while .in 
Sweden I etirned the salary while rii 




rid Natflje does not 
—a , / ; res P0nse from the 
who hive got thi? 
jjorig at, the, moment. 


rt-lirp6 b»i\3 'in Hvishirig to 1 be corisidcredfor training . 
education: colfeges, v Further intormatiPn can be obtained 


. ri-l^e b^is 'ln HviS 

education: colfeges; ; FU« - ,„ Tir ,. r -,r--— t--- 

class li .tfsuaHy -.a - . by fendlTig A ^ slumped- self-addressed 
offiriW Sduitft and ; envelope to Mis F. Clark,- External 
_6r , fo'oridB ihaetirig course coordinator, Rdughets/Wjck- 
r^adlri^ "theory ^ ana burst Land, • ^everiaaks;. weald , . Kent. 




' -nd suppordye Yours faithfully, 

L-uci;‘rif Ifprefcdiiig . GLENDA: BATEMAN, *- ; -i'-l 

vrith- piOple, ATLA' training comirifttee, 

..o^Writtetf. and: . 4 NeW Y/okinlham Roatii f " ’ ] « 


arid 'clriAHy, / 'Crowthprne, Berks! !' 


\rtsetyes the right to,, hui or amend 













